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“A full and rich life, the life of a Free People, lies before you. 
You are at its threshold. Enter it with confidence, in mutual trust 
and goodwill. With your gaze fixed on the Star of Nuv-Bharat. 
advance with balanced poise and steady steps. The dawn has 
broken: with the unfolding day, strive to be great men, super-men, 
demi-gods, the harbingers of Nuv-Bharat s Destiny—‘RAM RAJ’!” 


-The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony. 



Shams - ul - Ulema 

DASTUR MANECKJI NUSSERVANJI DHALLA, Ph D., Litt.D 


' No memorial raised to man rises to the eminence that a man of 
goodness builds for himself in the shape of his righteousness. Not 
a man of birth, nor a man of wealth, nor a man of fame is great. 
Immeasurably greater than all in God's eyes is the man of righteous¬ 
ness ”— [“Homage unto Ahura Mazda.” by Dastur Dhalla ]. 



INTRODUCTION 


The elections that have taken place recently in India convey 
many lessons and some warnings. It is undoubtedly a tribute 
both to the good sense and the essentially peace-loving and 
disciplined temperament of the Indian people that 170,000,000 
persons have gone to the polls in an orderly manner and 
expressed their will. In the second place, inspite of murmurs 
heard here and there, neither the party in power nor the perma¬ 
nent officials have sought to influence the electoral processes. 
Furthermore, the people themselves have not flinched from 
demonstrating their disapproval of particular policies and per¬ 
sonalities that have either earned their disapprobation or taken 
themselves too much for granted- The emergence into a position 
of influence of the extreme left is to be regarded primarily as 
the result of discontent with economic conditions and policy and 
especially with reference to the distribution and control of food 
grains and the regulation of sales and the emergence of the 
Black Market as a by-product of controls. Much' has been said 
on the growth of Communism, but though it may be granted 
that the Communists are by no means a negligible factor and 
that they make up by their rigid organization and disciplined 
enthusiasm for their paucity in numbers, yet very few of us 
believe that either the Marxian doctrine or the principles of 
collectivization possess more than a limited appeal. The Indian, 
and particularly the Indian peasant, is a rugged individualist and 
although he may have his grouse against the landlord and the 
moneylender, yet he is not prepared to share his house or his 
little piece of land on the basis of the various plans elaborated 
in Moscow. Above all, the innate philosophy and the inherited 
traditions of Hindu India will have no truck with a system that 
bases itself on the continuous conflict between classes, pending 
the arrival of the classless state. In short, the forces arrayed 
on the left represent reactions against governmental weakness, 
inefficiency or corruption and against some aspects of 
misdirected capitalism or shortsighted landlordism, rather than 
the conscious or unconscious evolution of a new policy of life 
and political action. 

This aspect receives emphasis from the large numbers of 
Independents returned both to the State Legislatures and the 
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Central Parliament. Isolated and disturbing phenomena cannot 
be wholly ignored: Like, for instance, the rise of the Com¬ 
munists into power in the small state of Tripura, bordering West 
Bengal and Pakistan as well as Assam- What has taken place 
in Travancore, Cochin, Madras and Hyderabad is also a proof 
that it is not industrial labour that has regimented itself in favor 
of Communistic programs as much as the peasantry, from which 
both agricultural labor and unskilled industrial labor is 
drawn. 

The Indian Congress of Cultural Freedom has stressed the 
danger of what it calls “psychopathic proselytization” and the 
likely destruction of the country’s traditions. It is in this context 
and with uncanny foresight that Mr. Kotewal has composed his 
half ironic and half serious excurses into the realms of political 
philosophy and Socratic dialogue. He pictures our country of 
Bharat as seeking an exchange of diplomatic representation with 
Moonland, from which delectable country a mission comes out 
to see things for themselves. Delegations of important communi¬ 
ties and interests meet the mission and narrate all that they have 
to tell about themselves, their achievements, the obstacles ahead 
of them, as well as their ideals and dreams. In the course of 
these proceedings, which are also attended by representatives of 
the spirit world coming out as observers, there occur discussions 
of Indian foreign policy and vexing questions like Kashmir. By 
way of transparent illusion the Hindi controversy, described as 
a discovery of the Cowjee language, the reactions of Marxists 
to the Indian Constitution, the question of the State subjects, 
the status of the mediatized Princes, and the burning question 
cf Prohibition are dealt with. It is a tribute to the political 
foresight of Mr. Kotewal, that he anticipated the defeat of the 
so-called communal parties, although there is an over-emphasis 
of the inevitable darkness before dawn. 

In an earlier treatise, THE INDIA CHARTER, Mr. Kotewal 
summarized the main features of the Hindu-Moslem communal 
problem, the psychology and the development of the Pakistan 
demand and the part played in the agitation by the scheduled 
castes and the Indian princes. Very acute analysis was made 
of the causes of difference between the communities, both 
temporary and permanent* The book, itself, was a plea for 
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the principle of parity between Hindus and Moslems, with the 
Indian states as an essential factor. Parity between the higher 
and lower castes was also advocated and considering that the 
book was published before the Gandhi-Jinnah talks and the Sapru 
Committee reports, the proposals evince great political foresight. 
The main contribution of this previous book was a dawning 
sense of growing realities and the collation of all relevant 
materials and, above all, an appeal to reasonableness in politics. 

Belonging to the Parsee community, Mr. Kotewal’s analysis 
of his community’s position and his prognosis have been of 
great value. 

In WHITHER BHARAT? Mr. Kotewal has outlined the points 
of view of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Bengal, and the Punjab, which 
are the problem provinces, of the problem political parties like 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Socialists, the Communists and the 
Princes, as well as representatives of journalism and culture. 
As very often happens with visitors to our country, the visitors 
from Moonland see our weak points, as well as our virtues; but 
they do not talk too obviously about them. Fully mindful of 
this psychological factor, Mr. Kotewal pictures the main criti¬ 
cisms as emanating from various parties and groups who are 
more critical of each other than the strangers—at all events, 
so far as their utterances are concerned. But, nevertheless, 
a great deal of penetrating criticism results from the contact. 

Not unnaturally Mr. Kotewal’s most direct and pungent ob¬ 
servations relate to his own home province of Bombay and to the 
political activities and propagandist efforts to introduce com¬ 
pulsory morality in the state of Bombay. The undoubted gifts 
of sarcasm possessed by the author are much in evidence in 
Chapter 4, relating to Diplomats at Dinner, including a descrip¬ 
tion of a Muse in distress. 

The inauguration of a Home Guard and of the extra 
Moorajee commandments poke playful fun not only against 
anti-prohibition and anti-gambling propaganda, but against the 
tendency to utilize moral effort for political hegemony. 

The description of the Commerce and Industry delegation 
and the successful efforts to dodge taxes and create iniquitous 
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deals and combinations is one of the most successful chapters 
in the book. 

Mr. Kotewal permits himself more than his usual lattitude 
in dealing with the Hindu Mahasabha, but, on the whole, Chapter 
21 makes a number of suggestive points including the depreca¬ 
tion of capitalizing so-called saintliness for political purposes. 

The Chapter on the Culture Delegation in the midst of its 
humorous sketches is a valuable comment on the inherent 
rhythm and vitality of Indian Art and the observation which it 
quotes is especially noteworthy that Indian Art until very 
recent times was anonymous, but that it always remained Indian 
regardless of the religious and dynastic powers which it happen¬ 
ed to serve during separate epochs. 

One cannot but be struck with the formula contained in the 
chapter on the Central Ministry’s Delegation outlining the basic 
features of the Kashmir problem and the fundamental aspects 
of Indian and Pakistan public opinion and their inter-relation 
The tentative formula on Page 573 bears testimony to the 
mellow wisdom of Mr. Kotewal. The remarks on the food crisis 
and on the duty of India in relation to the food problem and to 
industrialization emphasize the importance of the maxim: 
First things first. The author argues strongly against any 
compromise or alliance with Communism and, therefore, through 
the mouth of the Delegation from Moonland, the author insists 
on adequate defense, but regards an understanding with Pakis¬ 
tan as a prerequisite. Moonland also insists that India must be 
forceful, and that such imports should be secured, strings or no 
strings. While agreeing on the main principles of land reform, 
Moonland strongly objects to expropriation or confiscation with¬ 
out compensation; wishes to cry halt to projects for immediate, 
nationalization of industries and the restrictions on foreign 
capital. The author is in favour of a declaration of amnesty 
and the making of a fresh start as to tax evasion. He has plans 
for floating a long-term defense loan free of tax and of diligent 
efforts to tap underground resources. 

The book concludes with an appeal to secure adequate 
defenses on the political front, especially by way of strong 
defensive alliances with worthwhile friends. 
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In the result we are indebted to Mr- Kotewal for having 
drawn pointed attention in a semi-humorous but trenchant way 
to the perils of our nascent democracy. The elections have 
taken place after the body of the book was composed and we 
may be sure that no one would be more satisfied than the author 
himself with the victories already gained by that democracy and 
those of which recent events are perhaps the precursors. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
24th March, 1952. 




PREFACE 


It is a cute piece of strategy with us quill-drivers, or Knights 
of the Pen as we prefer to style ourselves, when embarking 
upon a particularly hazardous venture, such as drafting an 
application to the Boss for a raise in salary, or inveigling the 
unwary Reading Public into parting with hard cash in buying 
a copy of some infliction we have perpetrated on Society—a 
magnum opus, according to our reviewer who may not have 
proceeded beyond the Foreword or the Introduction—that we 
take care to put the Readers in good humour with us right at 
the outset. In this, the author starts with an initial handicap: 
for, while the Boss may have been able to chuck the applica¬ 
tion in the waste paper basket with his purse intact, the 
Reading Public has had to fork out a few chips before becom¬ 
ing the proud possessors of a copy of our magnum opus, and a 
light pocket invariably induces considerable sourness m our 
Readers who open the book with a distinct prejudice against 
us. So, we try to mollify them with a little endearment. We 
address them as ‘Dear Readers,’ or ‘Gentle Readers,’ and, if we 
are in luck, the strategem succeeds. As staunch upholders of 
the cherished traditions of our great Order, we have unhesi¬ 
tatingly decided to follow this well-trodden path. So— .. 

Dear Gentle Readers, 

You know, or, probably, you don’t, that there is a happy 
land far, far away. Moonland they call it—the Land of the 
Moonys. We sometimes spend our week-ends there. On one 
of our visits it happened that the question of exchanging diplo¬ 
matic representation with some countries of the Earth, 
including Bharat, was under consideration, and, as we chanced 
to be the only knowledgeable Bharatee known to Moonland 
then on the spot, our friends approached us for our views. As 
you Dear Gentle Readers may expect, we naturally boosted 
Bharat to the skies, and, we think they believed most of what we 
said, but, as here with us, so in Moonland, there were some 
unbelievers among them who insisted on seeing things for 
themselves. So, it was decided that a Mission should go out to 
the Earth, with Bharat as their immediate destination. 

On the pressing invitation of our friends we agreed to 
co-operate with the Mission as their official Chronicler, and the 
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following pages contain a fairly accurate account, as we have 
been able to make up, of what the Mission saw and heard, felt 
and sensed, and did and said, while in Bharat. We have taken 
the opportunity to preface the account with a brief description 
of the Moonlanders and of life in Moonland—this for the benefit 
of our Countrymen. 

As our Dear and Gentle Readers will observe from the 
Chronicle, the Mission’s work was all done in Bombay and New 
Delhi, where it had been arranged that Delegations of the 
important Communities and interests should meet them and tell 
them all about themselves. From the CONTENTS it will be 
seen that the Bharat Government’s invitation to appear before 
the Mission had been availed of by important Communities, 
such as the Maha-Giijaratees, the Maha-Rashtrians, the Hari- 
jans, the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Christians, and the Parsees: by 
regional interests, such as the Bengalees, and the South Bharat- 
ees: by commercial bodies: by political bodies such as the 
Akhil Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha, the Socialists, the Commu¬ 
nists, and the Princes: by the Fourth Estate: by representatives 
of the Culture of Bharat: the Government of Bharat was repre¬ 
sented by Delegations of the State Government of Bombay and 
the Union Government of New Delhi. As we all know, the 
Indian National Congress had come into power on the departure 
of the British from the Country, and, at the date of the 
Mission’s visit, the Congress was still in the saddle, though 
some of the earlier stalwarts were missing from one cause or 
another. 

It is the creed of the Historian and the Chronicler that 
every event they record and every statement they make must be 
tested with care, and nothing should be allowed to go on record 
which cannot be verified. We have endeavoured to adhere to 
this creed scrupulously. It is the way with visitors to our 
Country that almost invariably they say sweet things about 
ourselves while they are amongst us. They are, of course, good 
observers, and see our weak points along with the strong ones: 
but, usually they do not talk about them, and only some of them, 
who may be so inclined, go home and write books about us tell¬ 
ing us something about ourselves which may not be quite so 
sweet and, being a little touchy unfortunately, we take umbrage 
at their observations, however correct they may be, and at 
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times we even take retaliatory measures, such as writing a book 
running down our critics! Our Dear and Gentle Readers will 
observe that whatever criticism appears in this Chronicle came 
from our own Countrymen who appeared before the Mission, 
and who, we may expect, must have known what they were 
talking about! As to the Moonlanders, they were in a class by 
themselves: they not only said ‘sweet things' about us, but, 
they also made appropriate comments whenever these appeared 
to them to be called for, and, on occasions, they even ventured 
to offer us some cousinly advice, which, indeed, was altogether 
a new experience for us Bharatees! We have faithfully 
chronicled the ‘bitter* along with the ‘sweet*, and the ‘sweet* 
along with the ‘bitter*. 

An extra-ordinary feature of this Chronicle is the appear¬ 
ance therein of a Delegation of Spiritjees. As far as we are 
aware, this was the first occasion on which Spirit jees partici¬ 
pated in a Conference of the living, anywhere, any time. As 
they had announced, they held a sort of watching brief at the 
Conference, spotted non-facts and half-truths, and supplied the 
missing material. For us as Chroniclers, theirs was the most 
helpful contribution, as it assured us of the validity and authen¬ 
ticity of our record. At times, they quoted passages from their 
own record, and these invariably proved revealing, throwing 
light in many an obscure and dark corner. 

Another remarkable feature of this Chronicle was the 
part played in those proceedings by Shree Cowjee-Gowjees. That 
they have a language of their own has long been well-known in 
our land: also that our ancestors had been conversant with it. 
That in this Kuli-YOg man had lost knowledge of it has been 
our great misfortune. It was, therefore, with the greatest relief 
that our Countrymen learnt during the proceedings that Seth 
Shree Dulloomiajee had re-discovered this lost treasure. Shree 
Cowjee-Gowjees pointed out certain defects in our Constitu¬ 
tion, and, in relation to Shree Marxjee's irreverent reference 
to scraps of paper, asked Shree Bavajee—‘How about it?* The 
World of Bharat awaits his reply! 

All the characters who appear in these pages are well- 
known historical personages, who served their Country well in 
their day, and whose names have been recorded in letters of 
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gold on the pages of History. As far as we are aware, they have 
no relation to any living Bharatees, great or small, biped or 
quadruped: and, therefore, none of our living compatriots of 
either species need flatter himself, or herself, or itself, that he 
or she, or it, has a place among the immortals figuring in this 
Chronicle. 

Our Gentle and Dear Readers will come across some 
pictures in this Chronicle. As they no doubt know, or, if they 
don’t, they should, that we are fond of Art, in addition to being 
fond of Letters, and that we rarely move out without our Court 
Artist—we mean an artist friend of ours who usually accom¬ 
panies us on our expeditions. He was with us on our last visit 
to Moonland, and has taken some pictures for us in connection 
with the Mission’s visit to Bharat. He is a well-meaning 
youngster with just one weakness. He draws not what is, but 
what should be according to him. For instance, suppose you 
want him to draw your picture: he w r ill study your features: if 
he finds you have a stubby nose, and if he thinks you ought to 
have a long peak nose, or a parrot nose, he will, without hesita¬ 
tion, give you the latter variety, with the result that the picture 
he will produce will probably show features which may give an 
unwary person a severe shock! We regret to have to record 
that his contribution to this Chronicle gravely suffers from this 
weakness, and this, in spite of constant warnings from us. We 
may quote but one instance which will serve to illustrate all his 
work. Our Dear and Gentle Readers will observe in the Chroni¬ 
cle that the Bombay State Ministry Delegation, which appeared 
before the Mission, included the then Home Ministerjee among 
its Members. We requested our friend to take a picture of the 
Home Ministerjee as he had appeared at a certain stage in a 
certain attitude. We have known our friend long and have 
become fairly immune against shocks, but we confess the 
picture he produced made us speechless for a while. We 
remember having exclaimed *U Q cu<%? *u d! *iUll 

*0. <Hl^l 5 <! *1 Aul 5H*Wl c-ir-Hl ? ftou 

(‘Arre, bava, what is this you have brought? Does this not look 
somewhat like that Shree Morarjeebhai? Where did you create 
this from? etc'). We had seen the Ministerjee in life at the 
Conference, and he had looked nothing like what the picture 
showed him to be. In reply to our remonstrances, instead of 
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expressing regrets as he usually does, our crazy friend adminis¬ 
tered to us another shock when he said 4 $*m, dHl q.$.t 

5l? H ! * (‘Arre, kaka, where do you live? This is 

Rule—Rule!’), and referred us to some Government Ordinance, 
of which we had not heard, but which evidently required (a) 
that all Ministerjees, present and future, should adopt the 
names of their predecessors in office in the First Congress 
Government since Independence, e. g., Shree Morarjee V. or 
Shree Gilleejee X., and (b) that any statues and pictures they 
may have for themselves should conform in all details to the 
statues and pictures of those old-time worthies, the Firsts of the 
respective series: and this applied to all important office-hold¬ 
ers besides Ministerjees. Applying the Ordinance to the case 
in point, our friend explained that his production had had to 
reproduce the likeness of the Home Ministerjee the First, 
namely, Shree Morarjee I. Of course this simplified the artist’s 
work, but it eliminated art from his work, by which he meant 
to say that it deprived him of his freedom in the matter of noses 
—a grave infringement of his Fundamental Rights, he com¬ 
plained! We regret that, in these circumstances, our Gentle 
and Dear Readers will never know what, for instance, the Shree 
Moorajee, who appeared before the Mission, looked like, for the 
picture in the Chronicle will only be the artist’s effort at repro¬ 
ducing the likeness of Shree Moorajee’s earliest predecessor of 
the post-Independence days. We regret that even the Moon- 
landers have not been drawn accurately. Our Dear and Gentle 
Readers will observe that, according to the Chronicle, they should 
have been shown with heads larger than those of the Bharat- 
ees: but, our artist friend felt that it would be unpatriotic and 
infra dig for a Bharatee to be shown as having a smaller hdad 
than a mere Moonlander’s, that the Bharatee head was suffici¬ 
ently swollen already, and, that the Moonlanders should be 
satisfied with that much gas and not ask for more! This, of 
course, is most regrettable, and we offer our unqualified apolo¬ 
gies to our Moonland friends for what may appear to them to 
be wanton discourtesy on our part. 

As our Gentle and Dear Readers may be aware, it is usual 
in a Preface (which, with a view to fixing responsibility, is also 
called the ‘Author’s Preface’) to state the scope of the work, its 
subject, and also its object. The scope and the subject have 
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been stated in the foregoing paragraphs. As regards the object, 
we may say, in the first place, we are not an Author in the 
usual sense of the term: we are only a Chronicler—we have, so to 
say, merely edited the proceedings of the Mission’s Conferences 
in Bombay and New Delhi. What appears in the Chronicle is 
what was said by historic and responsible people, whom we 
saw with our eyes and heard with our ears, except the Spirit- 
jees, whom we only heard, but could not see. In producing this 
Chronicle, which we have done primarily at the request of our 
Moonland Cousinjees, we have had no object in view except 
perhaps adding some useful material to the historical records 
of this Country. At the same time, it may perhaps help our 
Countrymen to take a bird’s-eye-view of their circumstances 
and their surroundings, enabling them to see their problems in 
the right perspective, to form sound views, to avoid the pitfalls 
in their path, and to march, in the words of the Hon’ble 
Dr. Windy-Moony, with balanced poise and firm steps, onwards 
to their Destiny. If this Chronicle proves helpful so, our labours 
will not have been in vain. 

It will be observed that many of the Leaderjees who 
appeared before the Mission had indulged in reading out copious 
extracts from various sources in support of their statements, often 
without acknowledging their sources. In most cases we have 
supplied the omissions from our own wide acquaintance with 
the authorities: even so, we regret some have escaped specific 
mention in the text and these we hasten to acknowledge here¬ 
under: 


“Cultural Freedom and other Essays”, 
by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

“Court Poets of Iran and India”, 
by Sir Rustom P. Masani. 

“Friends in Council”, 
by Sir Arthur Helps. 

' “History of Zoroastrianism”, “Mankind-Whither Bound” 
and other works ef Shams-ul-Ulema Dastoor 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla. 

“The Sermon on the Mount”, 
by C. F. Andrews. 
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“While Memory Serves”, 

by Lt. Gen. Sir Francis Tuker. 

“The India and Pakistan Year Book, 1949, 

(The Times of India Press, Bombay). 

It would have been a miracle if our Chronicle had escaped 
the unwelcome attentions of Shree Printers* Deviljee. This 
Shreejee is a high dignitary in the durbar of Shree Satanjee, and 
is one of his principal Deepooteejees in Bharat. Our hawk-eyes 
have detected numerous errors in punctuation and spelling, 
wilful lifting of and jugglery with words, messing up of choice 
gems of phrase and sequence, and other similar atrocities, 
enough to break the stoutest chronicling heart. Unabashed he 
even managed to pinch a whole line: * and, when we caught him 
trying to repeat the performance with lines 9 and 10 from the 
bottom at page 347, gracelessly he shoved them back, but in the 
wrong order! We trust our Dear, Gentle, and Very Intelligent 
Readerjees will be able to supply the omissions, and guess the 
necessary corrections, provided that they have been to school like 
our learned Leaderjee, Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee, and 
provided further that they happen to remember the correct 
spellings, and are able to construct the right sequences without 
promptings from Shree Phajulbhai (Shreejee—‘Order, Order! 
My name is not Phajulbhai’), our omniscient Masterjee of mixed 
memory—may his shadow never grow less! And, in this 
expectation, we have refrained from appending to this Chronicle 
the reamful of Errata which we have before us, but, which, our 
worthy Publisherjees blandly insist, exists only in the esoteric 
vision of that Far-Far-Advanced-Soul, Shree Orthojee Shree 
Doxojee. They further remind us that in these days when the 
Freedom of the Press under the Bharatee Constitution is 
interpreted by press hands to mean freedom for them to demand 
and secure shorter working hours, higher wages, slipshod work 
and disregard for discipline, with frequent strikes thrown in 
in-between, Authorjees and the Reading-Publicjee should thank 
their lucky stars that any book survives these stresses and 
manages to see the light of day! Whatever the extenuating 
circumstances, we feel that our Dear Gentle Readerjees have a 

• 'Question of Kashmir, the above suggestion of Shree X. Y. Z,* which should 
have appeared after the word ‘present* in line 10 from the top at page 577. 
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real grievance in the matter, and we hasten to tender to them our 
most sincere apologies. 

The Chronicler is indebted to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
K.C.S.I-, K.C.I.E., for contributing an INTRODUCTION to this 
work in the midst of his heavy duties at the American Academy 
of Asian Studies. His thanks are also due to Pundit Mantreshwar 
S. M. Sharma. Editor of The Searchlight, Patna, for his 
valuable co-operation. 


J. F. KOTEWAL. 

Bombay, 

28th November, 1951. 
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PERSONALIA 

(That is, Persons appearing in this Chronicle) 


Guide to pronouncing names— 

Dah—as in Bah, ‘Dahyajee,’ ‘Ram-Raj.’ 
Fii —as in Foo, ‘Fuzul-Mian’ 

Ja —as in Mate, ‘Ja-Pee-Jee’ 

Ju —as in Jug, ‘Jujjoo-Mian’ 

Pun, ‘Pundit’ 


THE MOONLANDERS: 

Dr. Know-all-Moony 

Prof. Loony-Moonv 

Dr. Paisa-Moony 
Dr. Pudghum-Moony 

Dr. Moral-Moony 
Dr. Crafty-Moony 
Dr. Windy-Moony 


Dr. Thomas-Moony 

Dr. Parker-Moony 

Dr. Spade-Moony 

Dr. Madame Modern-Moony 

Pundit Dr. Mentor-Moony 


Pundit Dr. Censor-Moony 


Mr. Khutput-Moony 


Prime Minister and Leader of 
the House. 

Speaker for the day, in Moon- 
land Parliament. 

Finance Minister. 

Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting. 

Home Minister. 

Foreign Minister. 

Prominent Member of the 
Moonland Parliament and 
Leader of the Mission to 
Bharat. 

—ditto— & Member of the 
Mission. 

—ditto— & —ditto— 

—ditto— & — ditto— 

Leader of the Lady Members of 
the Moonland Parliament and 
Member of the Mission. 

The talented Editor of the 
“MONITOR,” a Leading Jour¬ 
nal of Moonland, and Member 
of the Mission to Bharat 

The gifted Editor of the “CEN¬ 
SOR,” another Leading Jour¬ 
nal of Moonland, and Member 
of the Mission to Bharat. 

Registrar of Grievances in 
Moonland. 
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Dr. Nestor-Moony 

Madame Know-all-Moony 

Madame Highbrow-Moony 

Dr. Lancet-Moony 

Mr. Chisel-Brush-Moony 

Prof. Philsooph-Moony 

Madame Soulful-Moony 
„ Novelia-Moony 
Mr. Versee-Moony 

Madame Solomuse-Moony 
Dr. Bully-Moony 
Dr. Brow-beat-Moony 

Mr. Bond-Stock-Moony 
„ Grab-all-Moony 

His Excellency Dr. Discretion 

His Excellency Marshal 
Marsobombo 


THE BHARATEES : 

His Excellency Dr. Shree Indra- 
jee Pursadojee 

Shree Rashtruputee-Jee Don- 
Tan-Jee 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Mava- 
Alunkarjee 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Pundit- 
jee Red-Gem-Jee, alias, Pun¬ 
dit Primus-Jee Shree Neero- 
jee 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Surdar- 
jee Valhalla, alias, Surdar 
Secondus-Jee 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Desho- 
jee Mukhijee 


The Oldest Member of the 
Moonland Parliament. 

Wife of the Moonland Prime 
Minister. 

Leader of the Moonland Society. 

Leading Surgeon of Moonland. 

Leading Sculptor-Painter of 
Moonland. 

Leading Philosopher of Moon¬ 
land. 

Leading Poet-Authors of Moon¬ 
land. 

The Nightingale of Moonland. 

Leading Legal Luminaries of 
Moonland. 

Finance-Wizard of Moonland. 

Big-Business Magnate of Moon¬ 
land. 

Ambassador to Moonland from 
Mercury. 

Ambassador from Marsland. 


The President of the Union 
of Bharat.- 

The President of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The Speaker of the Union 
Parliament. 

The Prime Minis ter jee of 
Bharat. 


The Deepootee Dittoo-Jee. 


The Finance Ministerjee. 
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The Hon’ble Marshal Shree 
Buldoon-Sinhjee 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Azad- 
mia Kulum-turash 

The Hon’ble Shree Moonshine- 
jee 

Field-Marshal Shree Topojee 
Tankojee 

Admiral Shree Agboatjee- 

Munwarjee 

Air Marshal Shree Gugun- 
Punkhee Jee 

His Excellency Shree Raja 
Saheb Maharaja Saheb 

Singha Saheb 

Her Excellency Shreematee 
Ranee Saheba Maharaja 

Singha Saheba. 

The Hon’ble Shree Jujjoo- 
Mian Cha-gla-gla-Mian 

Shreematee Cha-gla-gla-Begum 

The Hon’ble Shree Lala Saheb 
Khersullah 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee 
Shree Neerajee 

The Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee 
Puntoojee 

The Hon’ble Shree Doctor jee 
Gilleejee 

The Hon’ble Shree Prohijee 
Bitionjee 

His Worship Shree Phatilba 
Filmoba 

His Honour Shree Sheriff- 
Mian FCiziil-Mian (Phajul- 
bhai-Thujjoo* to Pals) 

Shree Crankjee 


Shree Krakjee 


The Defence Ministerjee in the 
Union Government. 

The Education Ministerjee. 

The Food Ministerjee. 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

Admiral of the Fleet. 

Chief Marshal-Jee of the Air. 

Governor of the State of Bom¬ 
bay. 

Wife of the Governor. 

Chief Justice of Bombay. 

Wife of the Chief Justice. 

The Chief Minister of the State 
of Bombay. 

The Home Minister of the State 
of Bombay. 

The Finance Minister of the 
State of Bombay. 

The Health Minister of the State 
of Bombay. 

The Excise Minister of the State 
of Bombay. 

The Lord Mayor of Bombay. 

The Sheriff of Bombay, the 
Masterjee of Ceremonies, and 
the Leader jee of the Muslim 
Delegation. 

The Famous Editor of the Fam¬ 
ous Journal, the “BLAZO- 
BLAH,” and Member of the 
Press Delegation. 

The Famous Editor of the Fam¬ 
ous Journal, the “KRAKO- 
BLAH,” and Member of the 
Press Delegation. 
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Shree Srini vasree-Jee-Joo-Jo- 
Jo 


Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee 

Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal .. 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanatanee- 
jee 

Shree Sudharakjee Westernia 

Shree Bajee Rao Pajee Rao 

Shree Pajee Rao Bajee Rao 

Pundit Dr. Shudrajee, Avarna- 
jee, Achhutjee, Harijanjee, 
alias , Schedule-Castejee, Un- 
touchablejee, People-of-God- 
jee. 

Shree Dadajee Dundoba Khut- 
khute 

Shree Dhunjee Bheema Gud- 
gude 

Shree Vora Eesajee Vulla Moo- 
sajee Sub-Bundur-walla 

Shree Hajee Yusuf Hajee Joo- 
sab Memonia 

Shree Sher Buzdil Khan Afrid 
Khan Pukhtoonia 

Shree Ghazee Asal Khari Bad- 
shah Mian Budbukhti Bur- 
badi 

The Rt. Revd. Monsignor the 
Lord Bishopjee of Greater 
Bombay. 

Shree Anglo-Indian-Jee 

Shree Indian-Christian-Jee 

The Right Revd. Shree Dustoor- 
jee Bodogodhojee 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee 

Shree X. Y. Z. 


The Illustrious President of the 
Great and Famous All-Bharat 
Newspaper Editors’ Confer¬ 
ence, and Leaderjee of the 
Press Delegation. Famous for 
his ancient roots. 

Leaderjee of the Maha-Guja- 
ratees Delegation. 

Member —ditto— 


Leaderjee of the Maha-Rash- 
trians Delegation. 

Member, —ditto— 

Leaderjee of the Harijans Dele¬ 
gation. 


Member, —ditto— 


Member, the Muslims Delega¬ 
tion. 

Member, the Muslims Delega¬ 
tion. 

Member, the Muslims Delega¬ 
tion. 

Member of the Muslims Dele¬ 
gation. 

Leaderjee of the Christian Dele¬ 
gation. 

Member, the Christian Delega¬ 
tion. 

Member, the Christian Delega¬ 
tion. 

Leaderjee of the Parsee Dele¬ 
gation. 

Member, —ditto— 
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Surdar Buhadur Shree Master- 
singhjee Sitarasinghjee Aka- 
lia 

Surdar Buhadur Shree Giano- 
singhjee Khuttursinghjee 
Shiromania 

Surdar Buhadur Shree Baba- 
singhjee Khudugsinghjee 
Frubundhia 

Prof. Dr. Shree Bungalojee 

Shreejee Venkata Raojee son 
of Shreejee Subbah Raojee 

Shree Shanmugasundaram 
Agarambagaram Pillaijee 

Shree Sastriarjee Reddiarjee f 
Chettiarjee J 

Shree Sugar-Textilejee Anti- 
Controljee 

Shree Hoardojee Black-Market- 
jee 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa- 
Milla 

Shree Dulloomiajee Conscience- 
jee 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee Socialiajee, 
alias , Bharatee-Marxjee 
(Senior) 

Shree A-Sock-Jee Puntoojee, 
alias , Bharatee-Marxjee 
(Junior) 

Madame Shree Aurorajee 
Aesopjee 


His Highness the Jam-Jee of 
Wana-Nugur 

His Highness of Butialabad 
His Highness of Gopalabad .. 
His Highness of Khushmore- 
abad 


Leaderjee of the Sikh Delega¬ 
tion. 

President and Leaderjee of 
Shiromani Akali Dal and 
Member of the Sikh Delega¬ 
tion. 

President and Leaderjee of the 
Gurudwara Prubundhuk 
Committee and Member of 
the Sikh Delegation. 

Solo-Delegation from Bengal. 

Ditto—South India. 


Members—South India Delega¬ 
tion, who missed the bus, the 
train and the plane. 


Member of the Commerce and 
Industry Delegation—No Lea¬ 
derjee. 

—do— 


Leaderjee of the Socialist Dele¬ 
gation. 

Deputy Leaderjee —ditto— 


Ex-Important Member, Socialist 
Party: Honorary Leaderjee 
Communists Delegation; cur¬ 
rently unattached. 


Leaderjee of the Princes Dele¬ 
gation. 

Member of 
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His Highness of Yurodabad .. 

His Extra Highness of Cipher- 
abad. 

Shree Wasurkurjee 


Shree Tigerjee 


Shree Old-Guard-Jee 


Prof. Dr. Shree Culturiajee of 
the Vishva Bharatee Cultural 
University. 

Madame Shree Modern Cul- 
tureenajee 

Shree Brahman jees, Shree 
Cowjee-Gowjees, Shree Mid¬ 
dle-Class-Jee Shree Bour¬ 
geoisie-Jee 

Shree Kisan-Jee Soil-Tiller- 
Jee, Shree Public-Jee-Man- 
in-the-Street-Jee 

Shree State-Subject-Jee 
Shree Reading-Public-Jee 
Shree Reporter-Jee 
Shree Bow-Wow-Jees 
Shree Meeaoo-Jees 


Member of the Princes Delega¬ 
tion. 


Shree Lion-Jee; presently 
toothless and mumbles. A 
Former Boss-jee of the Akhil 
Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha: 
Leader jee of the Mahasabha 
Delegation. 

A Former Boss-Jee of the Maha- 
Sabha; Formerly a Royal 
Bengal Tigerjee, now a De¬ 
mocratic Republican Bengal 
Tigerjee: appeared with the 
Delegation as an Ex-member- 
jee of the Mahasabha to keep 
a watch on the proceedings: 
Disapproves of pedantic pa¬ 
tronising airs in Home Minis¬ 
ter jees: also disapproves of 
venerable saintly personages: 
Famous for his Gr-r-r-r-r-r’s. 

A Leaderjee df the Lesser Fry: 
Present occupant of the Ma¬ 
hasabha gadi: and Deputy 
Leaderjee of the Delegation. 

Member of the Culture Delega¬ 
tion. 

—ditto— Deshi name not an¬ 
nounced. 

The Btijjee-Oj jee-Jees. 


The Proletariat-Jees. 


Sundry Citizens. 






PART — I. 

IN MOONLAND 




CHAPTER — X 


THE iSOONLANBG&S 

Once upon a time there Jived in MOONLAND a great and 
noble race of super-humans. Tracing their origin to the Sun 
and the Moon at the birth of the Universe, they had, in the 
course of their evolution, discovered that the Earth, their 
original habitat, had been much too earthy, and the dawn of 
recorded history had found them embarked on a march in seardh 
of a land less earthy and more approximating in attributes to 
the orbs of their origin. At an auspicious conjunction of the 
stars their trek had brought them up to Moonland and, 
recognising its spiritual affinity with their conception of an 
ideal homeland, they had taken up their abode therein. Their 
ancient heritage had helped them to develop the land of their 
adoption to its moony capacity, and, within a brief space of time,. 
Moonland had come to acquire great name and fame throughout 
the Universe. 

The Moonlanders had evolved a great and novel civilization, 
unique in this make-up, the earthly civilizations of all the ages 
providing the foundations, the superstructure being provided 
by their mental flights in the moony altitudes of their new 
surroundings. Physically, having retained their stature as it 
had been cm the Earth, their mental development had been 
considerable with heads enlarged through imbibing an appreci¬ 
able volume of the rarefied atmosphere in the course of their 
asoent through space. They had grown to regard themselves 
as supermen, and everything about them carried, in their esti¬ 
mation, the impress of being superior to similar things elsewhere 
in the Universe. During their sojourn on the Earth they had 
heard of a Kingdom of God to come. With their achievements 
in their new abode they had come to believe that they had 
realised the Kingdom of God in Moonland. This belief appeared 
to be reflected in the Constitution of their State in which the 
name of the State was declared to be “MOONLAND, that is, 
RAM RAJ, that is, KINGDOM OF GOD.” 

It was a unique Constitution which the Moonlanders had 
evolved for themselves. It gave them Freedom of every con- 
tseivabte load in every conceivable matter; it gave them the 
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Freedom of the Universe. The Rights, the Liberties, and the 
Privileges which it gave them knew no limits, and Duties and 
Responsibilities, implying restrictions and limitations, were 
unknown. Theirs was a perfect Society in a perfect State, both 
which stood out as models worthy of imitation. 

In a State where each citizen was the equal of every other 
citizen in all respects, all had equal opportunities of developing 
their individuality and their inherent qualities conspicuous 
among which were their keen sense of detecting lapses and their 
remarkable powers of criticism and argumentation. Unrestricted 
Freedom of Speech had necessitated the provision of a 
standing forum, and their Parliament, of which every citizen— 
man and woman—was a member, remained in session all the 
year round. 

Education in Moonland was universal, free and compulsory. 
Each citizen was taught some art or craft by the State which 
also provided employment for all. 

In the matter of a State language the Moonlanders had had 
experiments with numerous languages of the Earth and other 
neighbouring orbs, and had eventually decided in favour of 
Englis h which they found possessed the best moony literature 
and most closely approximated their conception of a State 
language for a great moony State. 

Home-life in Moonland was simple and refined. Women 
were required to wear the national dress for men described 
below, whenever they attended Parliament. At home they wore 
the dress in vogue on the Earth such as the saree of Bharat 
or the dress of the women of Europe. Monogamy was enjoined 
by law, and marriages were usually founded on love sustained 
by mutual understanding between man and wife. Divorces 
were rare. Women had the same rights as men had. Conse¬ 
quently, homes in Moonland invariably were ruled by the fair 
sex, and happily so for the men. Both were fond of music, 
painting, and other gentle arts. Their amusements were simple 
and refined. Music halls and theatres, gymnasiums and sports 
stadiums, were regularly attended. Peace and happiness filled 
the Moonland homes. 

As a symbol of their equality as citizens of a great Free State, 
the Moonlanders had prescribed for themselves a national dress 
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which closely resembled that associated with pictures of old 
Uncle Sam of America with his top-hat on, with this difference 
that the stripes appeared on the coat instead of on the lower 
garment: so also on the hat the stars appeared above the 
stripes: and on ceremonial occasions a multi-coloured shawl 
was worn over the coat across the shoulders. All adult Moon- 
landers were required to grow beards and moustaches a la 
Uncle Sam and Uncle Joe, respectively. When the Moonlanders 
were looking about for suitable types of beard and moustache 
to match their national dress, Uncle Sam provided them the 
former, and for the latter they were indebted to Marshal 
Stalinowsky of Russia whom the men of the Earth fondly called 
Uncle Joe. It was said that in appreciation of the honour the 
Moonlanders had done him and as a token of his regard for 
them, the great Marshal had decided to add an inch to his 
famous moustache every time he gave his countrymen a new 
five-year plan for the development of their physical and spiritual 
well-being. The Moonlanders were particular about correct 
appearance at all times, and one of their cherished conventions 
required that Members of Parliament should not enter the 
House except in the correct national dress : and so great was 
the importance attached to this convention that lady-Members 
were required, besides donning the above-described national 
dress, to wear regulation type beards and moustaches which, by 
the Speaker’s orders, were kept available for them at the 
entrance to the House. The aesthetic effect of this strict sarto¬ 
rial regulation could not fail to be remarkable, and a full House 
always provided great attraction to visiting tourists from the 
neighbouring orbs. 

Just as they had achieved uniformity in dress, so had they 
evolved uniformity in nomenclature which easily distinguished 
them from other peoples of the Universe. Here the Russian 
system had provided a useful model. Just as most names of 
the Slav peoples end in ‘ski’ or ‘sky’, as in Pederewski, or in an 
‘ov’ as in Brussilov, or in a ‘ko’ as in Timoshenko, so most names 
in Moonland ended with a 'moony’, as in Loony-Moony. Thus, 
if one came across a person with a name ending in ‘moony,’ 
whether he were on Mars, or Saturn, or Earth, or anywhere else 
in the Universe, he would at once be recognised as hailing from 
Moonland, and with the fame Moonland had acquired through- 
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out the Universe, this easy recognition proved of great help to 
travellers from Moonland in foreign lands. 

In a. State that had reached the exalted stage of HAM RAJ, 
that is, the KINGDOM OF GOD, the stage of different and 
differing religions had long been left behind. There was but 
one religion—a universal religion—a synthesis of all the religions 
known on the Earth—which was followed by all Moonlanders 
without exception and without question. They had no priest¬ 
hood. They had no temples or churches. As supermen of HAM 
RAJ they were demigods themselves. Hence their belief in 
supreme Godhood, justifying, as it seemed to them to do, their 
unbounded belief in themselves. How far from, or close to, the 
fountainhead they were, they did not know. It is said that 
sophistry is the stepping-stone to demigodhood: Moonland 
appeared to abound in such stones. 

The Moonlanders were fond of law and politics, and every¬ 
one among them was either a lawyer or a politician. 

The many freedoms which the Moonlanders enjoyed 
included the Freedom of the Press. Just as they could speak 
freely, so could they write freely, with the result that they had 
developed a strong and independent Press which, besides 
guarding the liberties of the citizens, provided ample scope and 
freeplay to their natural instinct for criticism and argumenta¬ 
tion. As every Moonlander was a lawyer or a politician, and 
as every lawyer and politician anywhere is a knight of the pen 
who delights in literary jousts, the Press of Moonland provided 
a vast arena for its jousting knights who, if they ever parted, 
did so but to meet the next day. 

Being staunch believers in Truth and Non-violence, aggres¬ 
sion had no place in the physical or mental make-up of the 
Moonlanders. They had no armed forces even for the defence 
of their State. In RAM RAJ, force of any kind, they felt, would 
be an incongruity and a superfluity. 

Moonland had thus become a great State and the Moon- 
landers a great people with great attainments: and as their 
fame spread through the Universe, the States of several orbs had 
exchanged embassies with Moonland with a view to developing 
cultural relations with that ideal and perfect State. Such 
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exchanges had also been solicited by several States on the Earth, 
notably by Britain, the United States of America, Russia, Paki¬ 
stan and Bharat, with the last of which, namely, Bharat, 
that is, India, the Moonlanders had ancestral ties and cultural 
affinity: and at the time this narrative opens, the question of 
exchanging embassies with the States of the Earth was before 
the Parliament of Moonland as required by its Constitution. 



CHAPTER — H. 


THE MOONLAND PARLIAMENT 

The Parliament of Moonland, like the Constitution of the 
State, was a unique institution. It was democratic both in 
principles and in form. It had the Speaker of the House 
and the members always addressed the Chair. As mentioned 
earlier, the Parliament sat from day to day, and whoever 
happened to enter the House first of a morning occupied the 
chair for the day. In that perfect State the members were 
normally of one mind on all matters that mattered: con¬ 
sequently, there were no parties in the House and no official 
opposition as is understood by democracies on the Earth. How¬ 
ever, the Moonlanders had adopted a Convention which served 
the purpose of a formal Opposition. On motions being moved 
by Government members, all speakers as a rule spoke against 
them with a view to eliciting defects, and whatever amendments 
were suggested by the speakers were all invariably accepted by 
the Government. Another useful convention concerned speeches 
by members. We have noted that the Moonlanders enjoyed 
absolute Freedom of Speech, so there could be no restriction on 
speeches in the Parliament, such as, a time limit, and some 
members were known to have spoken for days on end. To meet 
such situations a convention provided that if during the course 
of a speech the Speaker happened, or appeared, to fall asleep, 
the member then on his feet had to close his speech instantly. 
It had been observed that of the many conventions evolved by 
the Parliament this had proved to be the most useful and had 
been resorted to almost every day. A further convention 
provided that if a member had spoken on certain points, other 
members could not speak on the same points unless they had 
something new to say. No quorum was required as everyone 
had the right to speak, and even a single member present 
in the House could speak, if he so desired, though the 
Speaker might happen to be his only audience. The Govern¬ 
ment was chosen by lot, had the power to co-opt members, 
and held office normally for a year. It could be dismissed 
by a vote of censure. They had their question hour: they could 
raise points of order and move adjournment motions: they 
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had a well-filled list of unparliamentary expressions. The 
Speaker’s rulings revealed close acquaintance with constitu¬ 
tional practice and usage. All in all, parliamentary practice, as 
it had been evolved by the Moonlanders, could claim to be the 
last word in the art and science of democratic Government, and 
had furnished a much appreciated and widely copied model to 
neighbouring orbs. 



CHAPTER — HI. 


A DAY IN PARLIAMENT 

It was a well-filled House that on a warm summer morning 
found the question of exchanging embassies with certain States 
on the Earth at the bottom of a long agenda for the day. The 
■chair was occupied by Professor Loony-Moony, the famous 
astronomer, who had forgotten to leave the House the previous 
evening, and as he happened to be the first Member present in 
the House that morning, he had consequently been required to 
take the chair for the day. Prominent on the Government 
benches we saw Dr. Knowall-Moony, the Prime Minister, with 
his suave smile nodding to Members here and there, and occa¬ 
sionally passing slips to his colleagues, presumably on points 
arising from the speeches made by the Members, or, perhaps, 
consulting his colleagues about their preferences in the matter 
of the courses to be provided at the dinner party he had arranged 
for the Diplomatic Corps that night. There was Dr. Paisa- 
Moony, the Finance Minister, who was a recognised authority 
on the intricacies of high finance and held the record of having 
produced surplus budgets in two successive tenures of office. 
There was Dr. Pudghum-Moony, the Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting, whose assignment was to beat the drum for 
the Government, and the opinion everywhere was unanimous 
that he had been doing it exceedingly well and with remark¬ 
able results. It was said that his pudghum (drum) was heard 
throughout the Universe, and he was the recipient of the rare 
compliment of having aspirants from various orbs coming to 
him for training in his art. We saw Dr. Moral-Moony, the Home 
Minister, who was in charge of the physical, mental and moral 
well-being of the Moonlanders. He was regarded as the most 
successful Member of the present Government, the moral 
standard of the average Moonlander in his time having reached 
a stage of near-perfection such as had never been achieved in 
the days of any of his predecessors. It was well-known that his 
principles and methods were widely accepted and followed in 
other parts of the Universe, particularly on the Earth. Next 
to him sat Dr. Crafty-Moony, the Foreign Minister, whose 
knowledge of inter-planetary affairs was unrivalled and whose 
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tactful handling of refractory neighbours had recently enabled 
Moonland to steer clear of the bellicose group led by the Martians 
on the one hand and its counterparts on the Earth on the 
other. It was the practice with the Foreign Diplomatic Corps 
in Moonland to attend every sitting of the Parliament, and 
accordingly on the morning of our visit the Corps was in full 
attendance. Conspicuous among them was the Ambassador 
from Mars who invariably appeared in public in full ceremo¬ 
nial military uniform. 

On the front benches were seen several celebrities who had 
occupied the Government benches at one time or another, and 
whose views therefore carried considerable weight with the 
Government of the day. Prominent among them was 
Mr. Windy-Moony whom nature had blessed with powerful 
lungs and a stentorian voice coupled with an inordinate desire to 
give constant exercise to both. He was a widely-travelled and 
knowledgeable man of affairs with an air of pomposity about 
him and a certain mannerism such as frequent shifting of his 
shawl from shoulder to shoulder with an affected flourish which 
had been widely copied by the younger section of the back¬ 
benchers among whom he had a sizable following. At the 
time we spotted him in the House on the morning of our visit, 
he appeared to be engaged in animated discussion with 
Mr. Thomas-Moony, another celebrity, who was the Moon- 
land counterpart of the Doubting Thomas of Christendom on 
die Earth, and who had pushed himself to the forefront by 
persistent doubting and questioning everything and everybody 
he came across. Those who had had experience of this quality 
of his in action had given him the epithet ‘Thomas’ which had 
stuck to him and he had since come to be known as Thomas- 
Moony. This quality had proved very helpful to him in the 
House, and whenever he rose to speak on any Government 
motion, the House was assured of being treated to a most search¬ 
ing examination of the issues involved. It had also been 
instrumental in getting him a seat in more governments than 
most members could hope to do in a lifetime. 

On a neighbouring bench was Mr. Parker-Moony whose 
face wore an inscrutable expression conveying, as indeed was 
implied in his name, the uncomfortable feeling that he knew 
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everything about everybody and that he would come out with 
it all on the least provocation. He had the habit of moving 
about from one part of the House to another and listening-in 
wherever any conversation happened to be in progress. While 
with this nosy reputation he rarely received a warm welcome 
anywhere, he had come to acquire a certain amount of influence 
in the House, particularly with those with a none-too-clear past. 
It was freely rumoured that he had the ear of the Prime Minister 
and there were many who regarded him as one of the coming 
men. At the other end of the bench sat Mr. Khutput- 
Moony, to whom life’s sole purpose was to look for 
grievances anywhere and everywhere, real or imaginary, 
and whose sole avocation was to ventilate them in the 
Press and in Parliament, and to seek their redress through 
unremitting agitation: a most useful and public-spirited 
office very much in requisition at all times, and which had 
earned him the unofficial designation of “Registrar of Grie¬ 
vances.” Uncharitable critics had said that he sought notoriety 
with the ulterior aim of capturing ministerial office, a charge 
which had been vehemently denied by him. Seated next to him 
was Mr. Spade-Moony, a kindred spirit, who was known for 
his uncontrollable urge for direct criticism whenever and 
wherever he came across anything or anybody that 
called for criticism. Where other people would use a 
few discreet words, calculated not to hurt the feel¬ 
ings of their hearers, Mr. Spade-Moony could be depended 
upon for uttering the harshest things without pausing 
to choose his words, with the result that he had very few friends 
and found himself generally avoided in company. He was a 
man of unimpeachable character and sterling worth, a man 
whom nothing could corrupt, and even the highest office in the 
State had no lime for him. Whenever he spoke in the House, 
he was listened to with attention and respect, for though he 
spoke bluntly, the House was always assured that he spoke 
without malice and never allowed an untruth to pass his lips. 

On a bench facing the Government benches sat Madame 
Modern-Moony, the leader of the lady-members of the House. 
But for the name-card on her desk, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to recognise her, for, as we have mentioned earlier, all the 
members without exception, both male and female, were clad 
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in the common national dress including the beard, the 
moustache, and the top-hat, which formed part of it. The lady- 
members had recognised that in unity lay strength, and they 
had accordingly formed a bloc of their own in the House though 
it had not received recognition as such so far. They knew that 
in numbers they were equal in strength with the male members, 
and in talents they were sure they were superior to them. By 
skilful manoeuvring they had wrenched from their male col¬ 
leagues many valuable rights and privileges, and they were 
known to nourish the ambition of capturing power and forming 
a government of their own some day. Madame Modern-Moony 
was their trusted leader and was freely mentioned as a coming 
Prime Minister. She had a well-disciplined band of supporters 
who had been carefully trained to form her Cabinet when the 
time came. 

We observed that the next seat, which was the usual seat 
of the venerable Dr. Nestor-Moony, was not occupied. He was 
the oldest member of the House, and on account of his vast 
experience of men and affairs and his wisdom and accomplish¬ 
ments, he had come to be known as the Nestor of Moonland, a 
name by which his countrymen loved to call him. His sage 
counsel was ever in demand, and on many an occasion it had 
saved situations for his countrymen. 

A little further away, on benches not far separated, were 
seen Pundit Mentor-Moony, the talented Editor of the leading 
Journal of Moonland, the “MONITOR”, and Pundit Censor- 
Moony, the gifted Editor of another leading Journal, the 
“CENSOR”. They were both gentle and amiable men, with 
high literary attainments and irreproachable character. With 
years of journalistic experience they had built up their respec¬ 
tive journals on the solid foundations of democratic principles, 
and today each had come to be acknowledged to be a Tribune 
of the People and a Power in the Land. As regards policies, 
both the journals were staunch supporters of Democracy and 
upholders of the Constitution of the State. In matters inter¬ 
planetary, their writings reflected sobriety of views based on 
wide knowledge of affairs, and a spirit of understanding and 
goodwill calculated to promote good-neighbourliness and peace. 
In them the Government of the State found stout pillars of 
support and strength; and as the rest of the Press of the State 
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been in preset demand. There were no press trusts or 
pness-iordism in Moonland: these in fact erase banned 
by the Constitution. The Editors of these Journals were also 
their proprietors and were responsible far their policies: the 
personality of the Edit ms was freely reflected in their columns 
which pulsated with life and breathed individuality. In internal 
matters, the Journals followed the Parliamentary tradition, that 
is to say, any views expressed or measures supported by one 
Journal were invariably opposed by the other, with a view to 
eliciting defects—a healthy practice which enabled readers to 
see both sides of all questions—and as every Moonlander read 
both the Journals, he was always well-informed and able to 
judge issues for himself. In the House these Editors thus found 
themselves always on opposite sides, and their observations on 
the measures before the House, usually well-informed and 
delivered in language liberally spiced with witty sallies and 
stinging invectives, often helped to relieve the boredom of 
unending wordy commonplace and to restore the tone and 
dignity of debate. 

The question hour had almost ended as we entered the 
House on this particular morning. The last question on the list 
for the day had been called out. It had stood in the name of 
Mr. Khutput-Moony and read: — 

(a) Is it a fact that some Honourable Members of this 
House have been seen to yawn during the proceed¬ 
ings ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the process of yawning is accompanied 
by sounds which prevent other Honourable Members 
from hearing the speakers and thus constitute a 
serious encroachment upon the privileges of the 
House ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the process of yawning is accompanied 
by emission of gases which are a menace to the health 
of other Honourable Members ? 

(d) Is it a fact that yawning constitutes disrespect to the 
Chair and discourtesy to the Honourable Member 
addressing the House at the moment ? 



(e) Is the Government aware that even in fifth-rate 
States on the Earth' yawning in the House is banned 
by their Constitutions ? 

(f) What steps does the Government propose to take to 
protect the health of the Honourable Members, to 
safeguard their privileges, and to secure the dignity 
of the Chair ? 

to which the Honourable the Leader of the House replied :— 
“The replies are— 

(a) Yes. 

(b) ft (d) The questions are being referred to the Privi¬ 
leges Committee of the House. 

(c) Yes. 

(e) Inquiries will be made. 

(f) The Government has seen the discussion on this 
subject in the Press. It has observed that while one 
section of the Press shares the Hon’ble Member’s 
views, another section holds that to prevent an 
Hon’ble Member from obeying his natural instinct to 
yawn would constitute a serious infringement of his 
privileges as a Member. Ibis section also holds that 
provocation for yawning, such as a boring speech, 
would be held as sufficient justification for the act. 
In view of these conflicting opinions, the Government 
has decided to entrust the examination of the question 
in all its aspects to a Committee of the House with 
powers to co-opt Members and set up Sub-Committees 
if necessary. The Committee will be instructed to 
submit its report within five years. ” 

The question hour was followed by the usual presentation 
of Committee Reports and other State documents of varying 
importance. Then followed several Resolutions moved from all 
parts of the House. We shall record only the one which appeared 
to us to be the most important of the lot. It stood in the name 
of Mr. Windy-Moony, who, as his name was called out by the 
Speaker, sprang to his feet and in his usual stentorian voice 
read out the Resolution as tinder:— 
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“That this House has observed with concern a growing 
agitation among the women of Moonland who appear to 
demand that when attending Parliament they shall not be re¬ 
quired to wear our national dress which has been worn hitherto 
by both men and women Members alike according to Parlia¬ 
mentary usage; and resolved that with a view to maintaining 
domestic peace and harmony without derogation of the dig¬ 
nity and privileges of the House, the Government is hereby 
requested to take the necessary steps to evolve a suitable 
national dress for the women of Moonland”. 

There was quite a stir in the House as the resolution was 
being read which showed the great interest the subject had 
aroused in all parts of the House. Mr. Windy-Moony, as was 
usual with him, paused a while after he had read the resolution, 
adjusted his shawl with a flourish, cleared his throat, and 
resumed:— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, the hush that has descended upon the 
House and the strained necks and intent eyes that I see all 
around me are evidence of the importance attached to the 
subject in all parts of the House. It has been the topic of 
discussion in our homes and the theme of numerous contri¬ 
butions to our Press, with varying degrees of warmth. It is a 
matter of common knowledge—and I am sure all Honourable 
Members present here will testify to it from first-hand per¬ 
sonal experience—that the gentle sex of this our most 
glorious Fatherland, our respected and beloved better-halves, 
are greatly exercised over this question and are extremely 
dissatisfied with the present position. I am second to none in 
my respect for and attachment to our venerable national dress, 
and I can freely assert, without fear of contradiction from any 
one within or outside this House, that our forbears who 
evolved this national dress for us could not have left us a 
more valuable legacy, that in the view of all of us here it is the 
last word, the quintessence, in the matter of national dresses, 
that to us Moonlanders our national dress is as sacred as our 
national flag, and that I for one, and I am sure I am also speak¬ 
ing for you all, would freely sacrifice my life for our national 
dress (loud and prolonged cheers). 
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Sir, it is sad to see that a time has come when the suit¬ 
ability of this glorious heritage of ours has been called in 
question by a very important and considerable section of the 
present-day Moonlanders. Yes, Sir, such a time has come 
indeed, and we may well put up our hands and cry “O 
temporal O moresl” But, then, we must remember, Sir, that 
at the time our national dress was evolved, the gentle sex 
had no share in public life and was not represented in this 
House. When it emerged from darkness into light and was 
admitted to public life, it did not challenge the usage that was 
created requiring the national dress for men to be adopted by 
women. The desirability of uniformity in such an important 
matter was understood and appreciated, and the decision of 
the wise and noble women of those days to fall in line with 
the usage in the interests of the solidarity of the State must be 
applauded with respect and gratitude. But, Sir, times have 
changed since: those days are with us no more: they have 
gone never to return. Equality between man and woman has 
become very real today. Today, if our better-halves are 
opposed to wearing our national dress, we cannot compel them 
to appear in it. You will ask me “How about Uniformity?” 
Sir, I am all for Uniformity. There is, however, another 
equally wise and helpful dictum of which, I am sure, you 
have heard, namely, “Unity in Diversity”, which appears to 
me to fit in admirably with our present-day conditions, and I 
am all for it. If our ladies want a national dress of their own 
for themselves, let them have it: let us men keep our own. 
Let there be two national dresses instead of one. The term 
'national’ would indicate and emphasise their common 
character. The change would help to maintain domestic peace 
and preserve the solidarity of the State. It is overdue, and 
if it is delayed any further, we must be prepared for disas¬ 
trous consequences. The change is inevitable: let us effect it 
with' grace and in time. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my Resolution to the House for their unstinted support and 
acceptance.” (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Almost before Mr. Windy-Moony had resumed his seat, both 
Pundit Mentor-Moony and Pundit Censor-Moony sprang to their 
feet simultaneously, and it became evident that neither of them 
was prepared to allow precedence to the other. With commend- 
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able tact the Chair eased the situation by requesting Pundit 
Mentor-Moony to oblige the House by giving Pundit Censor- 
Moony the opportunity of unburdening himself of his valuable 
and weighty views. After an exchange of graceful bows, the 
former resumed his seat and the latter commenced what was 
later described as an unusually short speech for him:— 

The Hon’ble Pundit Censor-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, as the Honourable the mover of the 
Resolution observed, the subject matter of the Resolution has 
been before the Country for some time now, and its pros and 
cons have been fully discussed in the Country’s leading Journal, 
“The Censor.” An analysis of the views of our contributors 
has shown that the womanhood of Moonland is solidly for the 
change in the national dress advocated by the Resolution. The 
opinion of our male contributors was less emphatic, and, 
though the consensus appeared to support the change, the 
support appeared to border on the lukewarm. As the fore¬ 
most Journal in the State, responsible for giving the right lead 
and guidance to our countrymen, “The Censor” has declared 
itself for the change without hesitation. What is life, if not 
a change? We are bom, we grow, we decay, we die. From 
the day we are bom to the day we die, we change from day 
to day—perceptibly or imperceptibly—but change we do cease¬ 
lessly in spite of ourselves. Change is the law of life. It is a 
law of Nature: and like all Nature’s laws, it is inexorable. 
Before the present national dress was evolved, we had some 
other dress, and some other before that: and, if we were to 
look back sufficiently far into the distant past, we would 
come upon a phase when our earliest ancestors had no dress 
at all. And what happened in the past may happen in the 
future. There is nothing unusual or unnatural in a change. 
And, so, if we changed our present national dress, there would 
be nothing that would be unusual or unnatural. Besides, we 
must not overlook the fact that the change is proposed in the 
national dress for women only: the national dress for men 
will remain unchanged. With these words, Sir, I support the 
Resolution.” 
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Hie Chair— 

“The Hon’ble Pundit Mentor-Moony will now oblige the 
House.” 

The Hon’ble Pundit Mentor-Moony— 

“Sir, before I proceed let me inform the House that the 
Honourable Member who spoke last has been guilty of a mis¬ 
statement, a misleading statement, a statement which 
had very much the complexion of an untruth. That 
statement consisted of a claim that the Journal, ‘The 
Censor,’ is ‘the country’s leading Journal,’ that it is ‘the 
foremost Journal in the State,’ and that ‘it is respon¬ 
sible for giving the right lead and guidance to our country¬ 
men,’ I do not know, Sir, if many, or any, Honour¬ 
able Members of this House have ever heard of a Journal of 
that name. I do not know, Sir, if any, and if so, how many, 
Moonlanders look to that Journal for lead and guidance. If 
there are any among my countrymen who have the misfortune 
to have to read that Journal, they have my sympathy. As 
everyone knows, it is "Hie Mentor’ which is the ‘leading 
and foremost Journal in Moonland,’ and that it is ‘The 
Mentor’ to which all responsible and discriminating Moon- 
landers look for the ‘right lead and guidance.’ This is not 
a fictitious claim like the one made by my Honourable friend 
of ‘The Censor’: it is a claim that can be substantiated by 
our audited circulation figures which have reached ten 
digits. I challenge ‘The Censor’ to produce an auditor’s cer¬ 
tificate for even five digits. 

Revenons a nos moutons, as the French would say, and 
which means, let us return to our sheep, that is, let us return 
to our subject, namely, the Resolution before the House. My 
Honourable friend spoke in a philosophical vein on the sub¬ 
ject of constant change and Nature’s laws, and tried to make 
out that a change in our national dress was inevitable. The 
argument is wholly fallacious. Change is not inevitable: it 
does not take place of itself: it requires some agency to effect 
a change. If we do not change the dress, it will, not change 
of itself: and if we do not change it, it will remain unchang¬ 
ed, in spite of Nature’s laws and my Honourable friend’s 
philosophy. 
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The question then remains ‘Is a change necessary or 
desirable?’ 

As we all know, Sir, our national dress has been adopted 
from the dress of Uncle Sam, an ancestor of the Americans 
on the Earth. Our fathers liked the type and adopted it with 
some alterations. Apart from its aesthetic attractions, the 
adoption of Uncle Sam’s dress type by our fathers was in¬ 
tended to serve as a mark of their esteem and regard for the 
Americans. The decision to adopt Uncle Sam’s beard type 
as part of our national dress was highly appreciated by our 
American friends of those days, who were particularly im¬ 
pressed when the dress, including the beard, was prescribed 
by our fathers as the national dress for our womenfolk along 
with the men. This gesture on our part has greatly helped 
the maintenance of happy relations and fraternal love and 
affection between the two great peoples, the Americans and 
the Moonlanders, for ages past. Do we want to disturb these 
happy relations by making a change in the national dress of 
our womenfolk, thereby hurting the tender feelings of our 
gentle American friends? And, have we any sufficient rea¬ 
sons for introducing a change which may lead to the gravest 
consequences to the safety and well-being of our Fatherland? 

Sir, what I have said about the dress and the beard is 
equally true of our moustache. As we all know, the 
moustache was adopted in honour of the great Russian Lea¬ 
der, Marshal Stalinowsky. It is a beautiful moustache of which 
we Moonlanders are ever so proud: and as a mark of his 
appreciation of our gesture, Comrade Stalinowsky has, as we 
all know, decided to add an inch to his moustache every time 
he gives his people a Five-Year Plan. We have, I believe, 
seen three such additions so far, and the prospects are that 
we shall see many more in our lifetime. Like the dress and 
tiie beard in the case of the Americans, the moustache, in 
the case of the Russians, has helped greatly in cementing 
cordial relations between them and our own people. Any 
change in the matter of the moustache as part of the national 
dress for our women is bound to have an adverse effect on 
our relations with the great Marshal and his great Country. 
Have we sufficient justification for undertaking such a risk? 
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I submit, Sir, the agitation for a change in our grand 
national dress in the case of women is frivolous and thought¬ 
less, and would harm the best interests of Moonland. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Resolution.” 

The trend of Pundit Mentor-Moony’s speech, as our readers 
will have noticed for themselves, had led the House to the 
conclusion that he would oppose the Resolution. When, there¬ 
fore, he ended his speech by supporting it, great was the 
surprise it caused in all parts of the House and the hubbub 
which followed it necessitated the use of the gavel by the 
Speaker who thereafter called upon Mr. Parker-Moony to 
address the House. With a well-assumed air of extreme sur¬ 
prise he rose and commenced his speech in measured tones. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I had followed with the closest atten¬ 
tion the very able oration of the Honourable Member who 
spoke last. It was an exceedingly well-argued case that he 
presented to the House, and the arguments that were marshal¬ 
led had led me—and also, I am sure, the whole House—to con¬ 
clude that the speaker was most definitely opposed to the Reso¬ 
lution. When, therefore, he ended his great speech' by support¬ 
ing the Resolution—mind, Sir, by sup-port-ing the Resolution— 
you can imagine how great was the surprise felt all over the 
House. For myself, I would go further and say that I was 
simply shocked—shocked, Sir, simply SHOCKED..” 

The Chair— 

“Eh, what did I hear? Did the Honourable Member say he 
received shocks? Too bad! Too bad! Will the Marshal of the 
House help the Honourable Member to his seat? Will the 
Physician of the House minister to him immediately?” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony— 

“With due deference to the Chair, may I explain that 
what I meant was not a physical shock, but, so to speak, a 
mental shock.” 

The Chair— 

“A mental shock! A mental shock! Why, a mental shock 
would be much worse than a physical shock. Scandalous! 
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Scandalous! Hie Chair cannot allow Honourable Members to 
be subjected to physical shocks, or, much worse, mental 
shocks. Will the Marshal of the House attach himself to the 
Honourable Member. Will the Psychiater of the House kindly 
render first aid to the Honourable Member and.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony— 

(at the top of his voice, and struggling to free himself 
from the grasp of the Marshal of the House) 

“I am not mad. I have been misunderstood. I assure the 
Chair I am as sound in mind as any Honourable Member in 
this House. Let me off. Let me speak. I submit that my 
speech will convince you that I am not mad.” 

The Chair— 

(with an enquiring glance at the Leader of the House)— 

“Does he not look non compos mentis? See how he glares 
and struggles! I am sure the shock has damaged his brain 
and deranged his mind. Did he not say his mind had received 
shocks? Is that not evidence that he is non compos mentis?” 

The Hon’ble the Leader of the House— 

“I agree with the Chair that that would seem to be the 
case. The Hon’ble Member has, however, suggested that he 
may be judged by his speech. I think, Sir, he may perhaps 
be allowed to proceed with his speech.” 

The Chair— 

“I am afraid the Honourable the Leader of the House is 
exposing the House to grave risks and dangers. However, in 
deference to his advice, the Chair will suspend judgment and 
permit the Honourable Member to resume his speech. The 
Marshal of the House, however, will remain by his side, and 

. so will the Psychiater of the House keep himself in readiness 
for all emergencies. Let the Honourable Member be warned 
that if his speech fails to convince the Chair and the House 
about the stability of his mind, it will be the painful duty of 
the Chair to take such further steps as may be necessary to 
ensure the safety of this Honourable House. The Honourable 
Member may proceed with his speech.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, as I was saying when I was interrupted, 
the House was surprised to find the Honourable Pundit 
Mentor-Moony supporting the Resolution, after a speech 
which had led the House to believe that he was opposed to 
it. We all wondered what could be the reason for this sur¬ 
prising volte face. I had seen him catching the eyes of the 
Hon’ble Madame Mentor-Moony and the Hon’ble Madame 
Modern-Moony, at the moment. Had that anything to do with 
the somersault? Or, was the Honourable Member afraid the 
circulation of his Journal would suffer if he opposed the Reso¬ 
lution? As the Honourable Members are aware, I make it my 
duty to keep myself well-informed on all matters of moment, 
and consequently I do quite a lot of nosing about 
wherever our countrymen gather together. In the course of 
these investigations I had gathered that all the previous 
speakers, without exception, held strong views against the 
Resolution: yet, in the House today, they have one and all 
supported the Resolution—Does this not amount to blowing 
hot and cold in the same breath? And would such Honour¬ 
able Members be deemed fit to hold responsible petitions in 
the State, such as the editorship of responsible journals? 
<Here, turning to the Marshal of the House and th# Psychiater 
at his side)—Will you stop grimacing and making idiotic 
faces at me? Do you think I am mad? I won’t tblerate this 
nonsense; Get off! Get away! Or, I,.” 

... ■* 

There w£re loud cries of “Order, Qrder” and when order 
had been restored, the Speaker, addressing the House, said— 

“Order! Order! The Honouable Member appears to have 
had a relapse, and the Chair .> . uid advise him to resume his 
seat and compose himself. Che House has seen the latest 
painful development. The Chair seeks the guidance of the 
House whether the Honours io Member should be allowed to 
remain in the House, or w ■ - V he should be removed for 

treatment.” 

There was again prolonged uproar in the House, and, when 
it had subsided, the Chair announced— 
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“Order! Order! The Chair gathers that it is the wish cl 
the House that the Honourable Member be removed for treat¬ 
ment. The Marshal and the Psychiater of the House will 
kindly do their duty.” 

Upon which the Honourable Member was duly secured and 
borne away. In parenthesis we may add here for the infor¬ 
mation of our readers that the Honourable Mr- Parker-Moony 
was produced before a Board of Experts and, after he had been 
given various precautionary, preventive, and curative injections, 
he was released from the Hospital the next day on parole on 
the personal recognizance of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House. 


MOONLANDERS IN PARLIAMENT 



When i* a Moony a Loony? Mr. Parker~Moony in trouble — 


Hie Speaker— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony will 
now give the House the benefit of her views on the Resolution 
before the House.” 

The Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I congratulate the Hon’ble Mr. Windy- 
Moony on the excellent speech he made in moving his Resolu- 
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tion which is now before the House. I assure the House that 
the Resolution has come not a day too soon: in fact, it has 
been long overdue, and, if it had not come up today, who 
knows that tomorrow might not have found Moonland in the 
throes of a revolution! The Hon’ble Pundit Mentor-Moony 
traced the origin of our national dress and waxed eloquent in 
its praise. He hinted that if we changed this dress, our rela¬ 
tions with America and Russia would be affected adversely. 
Perhaps it will be news to the Hon’ble Pundit when I tell him 
that the dress he admires so much ceased to be wofn by the 
Americans some generations back. If he were to visit America 
today, he would not find a single American in this dress. 
Why? Because the Americans realised its absurdity long ago 
and discarded it promptly: and let me tell the House they did 
not need a resolution of their Parliament to effect a change in 
their dress. And, after all has been said and done, may I know 
what is there in this antiquated dress that Moonlanders must 
stick to it whether they like it or not? I know you men think 
no end of your national dress and of how wonderful you look 
in it. Let me tell you some home-truths. In doing so I am 
not criticising the national dress: I am discussing the men as 
they look when inside it. Look at the beard!.” 

Here there were loud cries of “Order! Order! The Chair has 
fallen asleep: it is dosing: the Hon’ble Member must resume her 
seat: Sit down, Sit down” at which the Hon’ble Member shouted 
back that she was sure the Chair was not dosing, but only listen¬ 
ing, that she was not going to sit down till she had finished her 
speech, and that she would like to see who was going to make 
her sit down. At this stage, fortunately, the Chair appeared to 
have come back to life, and rightly guessing what had happened, 
spoke in rebuking tones— 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Chair is surprised at this exhibition of 
ignorance and temper over a simple matter. As the Hon’ble 
Member now in possession of the floor has rightly pointed 
out, the Chair was only listening to her speech. Listening with 
closed eyes helps concentration: it is not dosing or falling 
asleep. The Chair has to listen to speeches. Listening is done 
with the ears. Whether the eyes remain open or closed ‘during 
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the listening is immaterial. The Chair* therefore, rules that 
it was listening at the time in question, that it was not dosing, 
nor had it fallen asleep, and that the occasion for the Hon’ble 
Member to discontinue her speech did not exist. The Hon’ble 
Member will, therefore, proceed with her speech”. 

The Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, as I was saying, look at the beard! Any 
one can say it is a goat’s beard, though I am sure any decent 
goat would feel revolted at the charge. You may not be 
goats, but, with such a beard, you look goats, and, with its 
constant sinister influence, who knows some day you may not 
even become goats! I am convinced that it was because of its 
goaty appearance that this beard went out of fashion in 
America: and are we in Moonland today to stick to a beard 
which was discarded by America generations back? We 
would not mind it so much if women were to introduce a 
new fashion for themselves and grow natural beards if they 
liked to do so. The beard has not been the monopoly of man 
alone. There have been bearded women of fame whose names 
have been recorded in history. Some of them attained saint¬ 
hood: one, who had distinguished herself as a soldier, had a 
beard a yard and a half long—a record which has remained 
unbroken to this day. But, here, we are compelled to wear 
artificial beards, which, in ugliness, are matched only by our 
moustaches about which I am going to speak presently. The 
days of compulsion, Sir, are gone for ever. To compulsion 
in any form, anywhere, anytime, the women of Moonland will 
submit no longer. (Loud cheers). 

Now, look at the moustache! We are told that it follows 
the Russian model, and that the moustache a Id Stalinowsky 
is the last word in moustaches. I wish we have seen and 
heard the last of all moustaches whatsoever. If the Russian 
Marshal has anything to do with this moustache question, he 
deserves to be tried and punished for inflicting such a mon¬ 
strosity on humanity. It seems to me the moustache was 
borrowed by our ancestors from the Vikings of old: or 
perhaps they admired the walrus brand. Is it your ambition 
to look like, or become, walruses? We are told that, out of 
regard for us, the Marshal has decided to add an inch to his 
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own excrescence every time he presents to his countrymen a 
Five-Year Plan: I believe there have been three such additions 
already: and the wonderful people of Moonland have added 
to their own disfigurement to that extent. Look at yourselves 
in the mirror: you look horrible enough. If the Marshal lives 
to add many more inches to his moustache, what will you 
look like? I repeat—what will the Honourable Members here 
look like? I pause for an answer—We are told that if we 
tampered with the moustache, the great Marshal would be 
annoyed with us. Are we afraid of his getting annoyed? If 
you men are so afraid, let me tell you we women are not: 
and let me also warn the Marshal that if he dares to show his 
preposterous moustache anywhere near Moonland, he will do 
so at its peril—he will know it no more. (Prolonged cheers). 


THE PROUD HERITAGE! 
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Sir, I have spoken at length to give the House an idea 
how strong our feelings are on the subject. I am glad our 
menfolk at home have understood them thoroughly, and I 
trust they will acquit themselves in the House correctly. 
They have known us too well, I trust, to do otherwise. 

With these words, Sir, I strongly support the Resolution 
before the House” (Loud and prolonged applause). 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! There is much urgent work still to be dis¬ 
posed of by the House. The Chair trusts the Hon’ble Members 
will co-operate with it, and cut short their orations, stick to 
the point at issue, and resume their seats within ten minutes 
each. The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas-Moony will now address the 
House”. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I congratulate the Hon’ble Member 
who spoke last on her very able, invigorating and incisive 
speech. I am sure she has left the male section of the House 
in no doubt as to the import of the concluding words. Those 
words, Sir, in ordinary parlance, would be construed to 
amount to a threat, and the question arises whether an 
Honourable Member would be in order in delivering a threat 
on the floor of the House. 

Sir, the Hon’ble Member who spoke last described our 
venerable beard as a goat’s beard. The question arises—of 
which goat? There are goats and goats, just as there 
are Honourable Members and Honourable Members. 
Some are black, some are white, some magpie, others 
brown. Which of these did the Hon’ble Member refer 
to? Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member observed that any 
decent goat would be revolted at the charge that our 
beard looked like a goat’s beard, or vice versa. I have my 
doubts on the -point. What would be the criterion by which 
it could be ascertained whether a goat was a decent goat? 
Again, how did the Hon’ble Member know that such a goat 
would be revolted? Did the Hon’ble Member have converse 
with a decent goat and ascertain his views on the subject? 
The Hon’ble Member also referred to our moustache in dero- 
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gatory terms, and called the moustache of the Honourable 
Comrade Stalinowsky a monstrosity and a preposterous inflic¬ 
tion on humanity. I have my doubts as to the accuracy of the 
description. I for one am a great admirer of that great Com¬ 
rade’s moustache. I think it is a beauty. It is distinctive, 
it distinctly adds to his stature and dignity and invests him 
with a distinction all his own. To suggest that such a glorious 
moustache would be in any danger if the great Comrade 
were to appear in our neighbourhood would be an unheard 
of sacrilege. I think that were the contingency to arise any 
time, the moustached manhood of Moonland would rise like 
one unending moustache in defence of the Comrade’s 
moustache. Sir, there are several other matters on which I 
have my doubts. For instance.” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Member has exceeded his time 
limit. It is presumed that he supports the Resolution and he 
will resume his seat. The Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony will now 
address the House, and he will do it sharp.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, the mover of this Resolution, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Windy-Moony, is an inveterate windbag. He 
talked and talked and used a million words to say the simple 
thing that the ladies do not like the men’s national dress, 
that they want one of their own choice, and that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Windy-Moony and his Honourable Company dare not 
oppose the demand. Sir, the question before the House is 
simple. Your rulers at home want a national dress of their 
choice for themselves. Have you the guts to oppose the de¬ 
mand? This is the question. All else said by all the speakers 
is just so much windy talk after the manner of the Hon’ble 
the mover of the Resolution. You all know the question, 
and you have to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ The concluding 
words of the speech of the Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony 
provide a guide. Sir, I have done.” 

The Chair— 

“The Chair is obliged to the Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony 
for his co-operation in cutting down his oration so effectively. 
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But, as the Hon’ble Mr. Thomas-Moony would say, he has left 
the Chair and the House in doubt whether he supports or 
opposes the Resolution.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony— 

“I regret, Sir, that the Chair and the House should find 
themselves in doubt about my attitude towards the Resolu¬ 
tion. I referred to the guide provided by the concluding 
words of the speech of the Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony 
—Sir, I accept that guide.” 

The Chair— 

“The Chair accordingly understands that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Spade-Moony supports the Resolution. It is indeed rare 
to see the Honourable Member fencing in this fashion, and 
calling a spade not a spade, as he usually does, but an instru¬ 
ment for digging! However, he may be assured that the 
House appreciates the delicate situation which all Honour¬ 
able Members share with him. It is a situation in which, it 
seems, the Chair and the House may freely exchange sym¬ 
pathies. The Hon’ble the Home Minister will now address 
the House.” 

The Hon’ble Dr, Moral-Moony (Home Minister)— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, it is a tribute to the Constitution of 
our great land and the unrestricted freedom Moonlanders 
enjoy under it, that such a sacred thing as our national dress 
should have been allowed to form the subject of discussion 
in this House. And we have all seen how free the discussion 
has been. Personally, I feel that the national dress is the 
mark of our greatness as a nation, and the right to wear it 
is the most prized of our privileges. That our ladies have 
been allowed to wear it is the greatest privilege they have 
won for themselves under our Constitution. It is the outward 
mark of their equality with men which is to them, we are 
told, the very breath of their lives. This privilege was won 
by our ladies of the old days after hard struggle, and no 
doubt it has been prized by them so far as a cherished acqui¬ 
sition. That the present-day ladies should be' prepared to 
throw it away has, therefore, surprised me greatly. An 
Honourable Lady Member of the House criticised the beard 
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and the moustache, which the Honourable Lady Members 
have to wear as parts of the national dress. I for one would 
say that I have always admired them with the beard and the 
moustache on, and I have always felt that they distinctly en¬ 
hanced their attraction in the eyes of discriminating men. This 
revolt against the beard and the moustache I view with great 
concern, for I seem to visualise a day, probably not far dis¬ 
tant, when our ladies, who object today to the artificial beard 
and moustache as parts of their dress, may, with equal per¬ 
sistence and clamour, object to the real natural beard and 
moustache of their menfolk and demand their elimination. 
That day men will look like women, and who among us can 
contemplate a clean-shaven male face with equanimity? 
There is also the consideration, which must not be over¬ 
looked, that this revolt of our womenfolk will be taken by 
non-Moonlanders as a sign of our weakness and as a breach 
in our national solidarity. All these are considerations which 
the House would be well-advised not to overlook in their 
anxiety to avoid domestic trouble. 

These are my personal views. As for the Government, 
they have followed the situation closely, and, after careful 
consideration of all the aspects, they have decided to allow 
the Members to vote as individuals in accordance with their 
own individual persuasions and the circumstances of their own 
individual cases. The vote will reflect the collective wisdom 
of the House. The Government are confident that Moon- 
landers know what is good for them, and that they will 
exercise their vote wisely in Moonland’s lasting interests.” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable the Mover of the Resolu¬ 
tion will now reply to the debate, and the Chair would recom¬ 
mend that he do follow the excellent example set by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony, and do the replying briefly and do 
it quick.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Windy-Moony— 

“Mr Speaker, Sir, the pros and cons of the subject have 
been fully discussed by the Hon’ble Members and nothing 
appears to have been left unsaid which ought to have 
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been said. As a matter of fact, a lot has been said. Which' 
had better been left unsaid. The question before the House 
has been brilliantly put by the Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony in 
his usual forthright way which cannot be improved upon. 
We all know what we are up against. I hope with the Hon’ble 
the Home Minister that the House will exercise its vote 
. wisely in the lasting interests of Moonland and its domestic 
peace and happiness.” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The House will now proceed to vote on 
the Resolution before it which I need not read out again. 
Those for it will raise their hands. (A forest of hands appeared 
in all parts of the House). Those against—None. The Reso¬ 
lution is declared as carried.” (Loud and prolonged cheers). 

The cheers were resumed as at this stage the Hon’ble 
Dr. Nestor-Moony was seen to enter the House and take his 
usual seat next to the Hon’ble Madame Modern-Moony. 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble the Foreign Minister will 
now address the House on the last item on the agenda.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Crafty-Moony (Foreign Minister)— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, as this Honourable House is aware, in 
the course of our long national life as an Independent 
Sovereign State occasions arose from time to time when 
Moonland came in contact with the nations on the neighbour¬ 
ing orbs. Of these contacts some were ephemeral: others 
were of a lasting character and have developed into treaties 
and alliances between Moonland and those States in their 
mutual interests. In the case of the latter, it has been found 
necessary to exchange representatives with a view to facili¬ 
tating the implementation of the terms of the treaties and 
alliances, and in conformity with interplanetary usage and 
practice, embassies or legations have been exchanged with 
some of our neighbours with the approval of tide Honourable 
House. In recent times Moonland has had some contacts with 
certain States on the Earth, and five of these States, namely, 
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Bharat, Pakistan, Britain, Russia and the United States of 
America, have expressed a desire to exchange representation 
with Moonland. Of course, relatively to Moonland, these are 
all minor States in varying stages of development, and it will 
■ be these States that will be the gainers from such exchanges. 
It has, however, been the proud tradition of ous* great land 
that we have always readily extended a helping hand to 
those who have sought our help and guidance, and we have 
had the pleasure and satisfaction of spreading light where 
there had been darkness, and many are the lands which today 
are all the better and happier for their contact with our 
Culture. In normal course, and in conformity with our 
tradition, Moonland might agree to the proposed exchange of 
representation with these States, but, before the necessary 
steps are taken, the Government desire to ascertain whether 
they have the support of the House in the matter, and they 
will be grateful if Honourable Members will enlighten them 
with their views.” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! Yes, the Honourable Mr. Spade-Moony.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I am afraid we have made this matter 
of representation a little cheap. To talk of spreading light 
• -and culture may be alright, and the suggestion that as: the 
Perfect State in the Universe it is our mission to do so may 
be flattering to our amour propre. But, in the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis, it is all a question of finance. Embassies and Legations 
are costly luxuries, and the financial resources of even our 
Perfect State are not limitless. We would, therefore, be well- 
advised to go slow, and a little discrimination in dealing with 
the present and future applications would not be out of 
place.” 

The Chair— 

“The Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony”— 

The Hon’ble Madame Modem-Moony— 

.. .. “Mr*,Speaker,- Sir, I agree with the Honourable Mr. Spade- 
’ Moony on the point 'of discrimination. Of the States named 
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by the Hon’ble the Foreign Minister very little is known of 
the first three, and of the last two all we know is that they 
have been responsible for inflicting upon us our present 
national dress with its particular abominations, the beard and 
the moustache, which, happily, will soon be consigned to the 
limbo. My own view is that with the perpetrators of this 
infliction we should avoid all contact whatsoever. I would 
suggest that the applications of all these States may be simply 
filed.” 


The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas-Moony will now 
unburden himself of his doubts.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I doubt whether the course suggested 
by the Honourable Madame Modem-Moony would be advis¬ 
able. These are not applications for service, or donations, or 
favours, which may be filed without a reply. This is a matter 
pertaining to the field of diplomacy and calls for a diplomatic 
reply. Any departure from this established usage would cause 
resentment, and, if my information is correct, some of these 
peoples are highly sensitive. The Hon’ble Mr. Spade-Moony 
referred to the question of finance. I doubt whether his 
gloomy picture is justified. Even these minor States are under¬ 
stood to be spending crores and millions on their diplomatic 
services. Is it suggested that Moonland cannot afford what 
these petty States can do evidently without feeling the pinch? 
The Hon’ble the Foreign Minister appeared to suggest that 
the exchange of diplomatic representation with these States 
should be approved as a matter of course. I doubt whether 
diplomatic matters involving high policy, such as the 
exchange of diplomatic representation, could be treated as 
matters of course. I rather think they should be very carefully 
examined in all their aspects and implications. Sir, I have 
done.” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Dr. Nestor-Moony will kindly 
favour the House with his sage advice.” 
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Hie Hon’ble Dr. Nestor-Moony— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, the matter before the House requires 
caretful consideration. Our knowledge of these States is meagre 
and that meagre is not up-to-date. Representation 
these days has assumed certain aspects which it did 
not have in the old days. It attaches a certain liability 
to the parties and demands consideration of questions 
such as their political set-up, their stability, and the 
volume of popular support to the regime in power. I would 
advise our Government to send out a Mission to those States 
with instructions to make inquiries on the spot, see things 
for themselves, and submit their report for the guidance of 
the Government who would then be in a position to make 
suitable recommendations to the House.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Crafty-Moony (Foreign Minister)— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have much pleasure in informing the 
House that the Government have gratefully accepted the 
Hon’ble Dr. Nestor-Moony’s sage advice. They have decided 
to appoint a Mission, for the purpose in view, composed 
provisionally of the following Members:— 

The Hon’ble Mr. Windy-Moony—Leader of the Mission. 

„ „ Madame Modem-Moony - 

„ „ Mr. Thomas-Moony 

„ „ Pundit Mentor-Moony L Members 

„ „ Pundit Censor-Moony 

„ „ Mr. Spade-Moony 

and the Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony if he happens to recover 
in time. The States concerned will be duly informed about 
their impending visit, and it is hoped that the Mission will be 
able to assume their duties at an early date. Pending their 
investigations and report, the subject may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the Chair, be held to be deferred sine die ” 

The Chair— 

“Order! Order! The subject stands deferred sine die, and 
the House stands adjourned till tomorrow morning.” 
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DIPLOMATS AT DINNER 

> >. I , 

The dinner party of the Prime Minister to the Diplomatic 
Corps was the grand event of the year, much looked-for\yard to 
by the Foreign Diplomats in Moonland. Here they met the 
elite of the Moonland Society along with captains of commerce 
and industry, finance wizards, and leaders in arts apd ’ sciences. 
The Moonland culture was seen here at its best, and contacts 
were formed which had far-reaching effects in far-off realms. 

The Prime Minister’s House was tastefully decorated. The 
President’s Band was in attendance, and Madame Rnow-all- 
Moor.y’s fame as a hostess assured her guests a' sumptuous 
banquet. They were all there in time, and as we look in, we 
find them busy with the famous Moonland cocktail. We shall 
not attempt to describe the scene in any detail. The men were 
clad in correct evening costume as is worn by the Americans 
and Europeans of the present day. The ladies were in gowns 
or sarees. Were it not for the uniform beards and long drooping 
moustaches of the men, we might easily have imagined our¬ 
selves at a similar function in Europe or America. 

The entire Diplomatic Corps, the principal guests of the 
evening, were there with their ladies. Prominent among them 
were the Ambassadors from Mars, Jupiter, Uranus, Mercury, 
Neptune, Venus and Saturn. The Ambassador from Mars was 
in military mess dress. Madame Venus, the Ambassador from 
Venus, wore a brilliant saree in rainbow colours. The rest were 
clad in evening dress, with the insignia of -their exalted office. 
As usual, Madame Venus and Marshal Marsobombo, the Ambas¬ 
sador from Mars, formed the centre of attraction among the 
guests. 

All the Cabinet Ministers were present with their ladies, 
and among the other notables we saw Madame Modem-Moony, 
Professor Loony-Moony, Dr. Nestor-Moony, Mr. Windy-Moopy* 
Mr. Thomas-Moony, Mr. Khutput-Moony, Mr. Spade-Moony, 
Pundit Mentor-Moony and Pundit Censor-Moony. We* missed 
Mr. Parker-rMoony, .who, as we know, .had -been taken to' a 
mental hospistal, and, it appeared, he had been detained there. 
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In a group around the Society Leader, Madame High-brow- 
Moony, were seen the famous surgeon, Dr. Lancet-Moony, the 
sculptor-painter, Mr. Chisel-Brush-Moony, and the philosopher, 
Professor Philsooph-Moony. In another group we saw the poet- 
authors, Mr. Versee-Moony, Madame Soulful-Moony, Madame 
Novelia-Moony, and Madame Solomuse-Moony, the Nightingale 
of Moonland. Yet another group included the legal luminaries, 
Dr. Bully-Moony and Dr. Brow-beat-Moony, engaged in ani¬ 
mated conversation with the finance wizard, Mr. Bond-Stock- 
Moony, and the big-business-magnate, Mr. Grab-all-Moony. 

The Know-alls were genial hosts and there was no stiffness 
at their functions. The guests felt at ease from the moment they 
arrived, and the free flow of conversation which accompanied 
the cocktails continued at the dinnner table without a break. 
The menu, as we had noticed in the House, had been scrutinised 
by the Cabinet with as much care as they had applied to the 
resolution on the national dress, and was in keeping with the 
unrivalled reputation of Madame Know-all as a hostess: and 
the excellence of the delicacies served was well matched by 
the excellence of the Know-all cellar. The conversation covered 
many topics, and the proceedings in the House that day attracted 
considerable attention. Madame Modern-Moony was the reci¬ 
pient of congratulations from all sides, and was particularly 
complimented by Madame Venus. Marshal Marsobombo was 
full of admiration for the ready resource and tactful handling 
of critical situations by Professor Loony-Moony and said he had 
never seen the Chair filled with greater distinction. The Mission 
to the Earth, which had been decided upon by Parliament, 
aroused considerable interest, and Madame Modem-Moony 
wondered what it would be like. Before anybody could say 
anything, the musical voice of the Nightingale of Moonland was 
heard from down the table expressing the hope that whatever 
else might be her experience, she might not have the misfortune 
to encounter so many people blessed with so much brawn as 
one came across in Moonland, and with a bewitching smile she 
beamed at Dr. Lancet-Moony who sat opposite to her and asked 
him if he did not agree with her. 

Now it had happened that Madame Solomuse-Moony, a slim 
Muse herself, had been seated between Mr. Bond-Stock-Moony 
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and Mr. Grab-all-Moony, both' of whom were blessed with 
plenty of brawn as she had put it so poetically. They had been 
talking all the time of Big Business and High Finance, and the 
Nightingale’s attempts to check them and steer the conversation 
in other directions had failed. That as a result her Muse had 
got a little out of tune with her could be understood and might 
be held perhaps to extenuate the directness of her remark. In 

A MUSE IN DISTRESS—A NIGHTINGALE ’TWIXT RHINOS 



Madame Solomuse-Moony—in a Soliloquy — 

“RHINO! RHINO!! 

Why are you not LEAN-O?” 

addressing her query to Dr. Lancet-Moony she had no idea of 
referring to him as the subject of her remark, and had addressed 
him only as he had happened to catch her eye at the moment. 
As it happened, however, the good Doctor was also built in 
large proportions, and, though not so large as the Nightingale’s 
neighbours, could easily be a close third. He was a good-natured 
man and an admirer of the Nightingale’s Muse, but taking the 
remark as addressed to him, his first impulse was to fling out a 
caustic rejoinder, when, from a look of agony in her eyes, he 
grasped the position and made a gallant attempt to save the 
situation for her. With a winning smile and a graceful bow 
he beamed back at the Nightingale and said— 
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“My dear lady, I think in answer to your question I may 
say both ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ I do not think that the number of 
stout people, or, as you have put it in your inimitable way, 
‘people blessed with plenty of brawn,’ is larger in Moonland 
than elsewhere. Even for Moonland I am not sure that the 
stout and the slim are not evenly balanced. Of course I do not 
like people to be over-stout, just as I do not like 
them to be over-slim. There is a limit for both. I know 
it is now-a-days fashionable to be slim and people take to 
dieting to reduce themselves. I see several friends before me 
at this table who fall in this class. At this moment they may 
be classed as border-line cases. If they get thinner, they may 
be saved with careful nursing and nourishing. But, if they 
get thinner still, God help them: nothing in Moonland will 
help them—not even the banquets of our charming hostess. 
So, my advice to all my friends is ‘Do not slim: for, what is 
slim today may become grim tomorrow.’ 

On the other hand, with stout people, the case is not quite 
so bad: as a matter of fact, comparatively speaking, it is defi¬ 
nitely good. If they go from stout to stouter, a little sunning 
and a little running will put them right. Besides, they have 
other advantages. Because they starve themselves, thin people 
are usually short-tempered and get easily annoyed; they 
rarely smile, they cannot enjoy life and are rarely happy. 
With stout people the reverse is the case. They feed 
well and are therefore content with life, which makes 
them look always at the bright side of things, which in turn 
keeps them happy. Thin people rarely inspire confidence and 
rarely succeed in life. Stout people do both. All great men 
of all times and of all climes have been stout men. As shin¬ 
ing examples, look at your neighbours, my dear lady, look at 
me, look at our genial host than whom a more successful 
Prime Minister Moonland has never known. He proves that 
stout men alone make successful Prime Ministers. Take the 
case of Britain on the Earth. All their successful rulers and 
prime ministers were stout, whereas, the conspicuous failures 
were the lean, lanky people. Among recent prime ministers 
Churchill would be a fair example of the stout ones who were 
successful, while Chamberlain and Attlee would be deplor¬ 
able examples of the thinnies who failed. Stout people are 
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good trenchermen: lanky men are not. That makes all the 
difference between success and failure. My researches on 
the subject have convinced me that thinness is the result of 
worries and anxieties which are often traceable to scheming 
minds. And, as you all know, scheming people are generally 
shunned. The earlier kings on the Earth were all stout men; 
the Henries and the Georges of Britain were men with brawn 
and used to be the envy of the gods: and among the present 
day rulers, the Jam of Wana-Nugur in Bharat can easily out- 
Henry the stoutest Henry. Hence, my advice to all aspiring 
politicians is—‘Be good trenchermen and get stout’. ” 

Mr. Chisel-Brush-Moony thought stout people formed better 
models and subjects for his art, and his preference was definitely 
for the brawny type. 

Madame High-brow-Moony thought they had heard far too 
much in vindication of stout people. It all sounded to her as an 
apology for their existence. Speaking for herself, she shared 
the views of Madame Solomuse-Moony. What did Dr. Bully- 
Moony think of it, she wondered. 

Dr. Bully-Moony said his experience of the subject—which 
was considerable—was that stout people were easier to handle 
in the witness-box than thin people whom he generally found 
to be obdurate and biased. In out-of-court proceedings, such as, 
arbitration and conciliation proceedings, the latter generally 
proved contentious, while the former were amenable to media¬ 
tion and compromise. Of course, there had been exceptions in 
both cases, but these had been but few, and he had often 
wondered whether the presence or absence of brawn in bulk 
had anything to do with what appeared almost to be a law of 
Nature. With his experience of this phenomenon he had usually 
been able to form an accurate estimate of the man in the witness- 
box. However, as an artist fond of his art, he preferred his 
witnesses to be thin, for they provided ample opportunities for 
the play of forensic skill whether in the examination, the cross- 
examination or the re-examination. Wasn’t it curious that both' 
Mr. Chisel-Brush-Moony and he looked at the question from the 
same point of view, namely, of art, and, yet, in their preferences 
they wholly differed? 
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Madame Soulful-Moony and Mr. Versee-Moony were agreed 
that brawn in any shape or form was repugnant to their Muse. 
They could not dream of a hero or heroine ever being a stout 
person. Nature’s idea of elegance of the human form of both 
sexes was clearly evidenced by the pictures one knew of Adam 
and Eve: and did they find them stout? For themselves they 
were sure they could never compose a single verse if their 
subject happened to be a stout person. 

Madame Novelia-Moony had an open mind on the subject. 
The novelist, she said, could have no preferences. Stout or thin, 
tall or short, black or white, the novelist had a place and use for 
all. She knew that with some novelists the hero must be six- 
feet tall, strong, dark and handsome, and the heroine short, 
delicate and beautiful. This was a weakness on the part of the 
author. She knew of nothing that militated against stout 
persons filling the parts of heroes and heroines. 

Professor Philsooph-Moony observed that the speakers before 
him had shown themselves to be biased and had taken sides, 
some with the stout, others with the thin. He wanted to point 
out that there was a third category, which had been overlooked, 
namely, the medium-sized person, the person who was neither 
stout, nor thin, but just midway between the two. Nature’s law 
was the law of the Golden Mean. Both the stout and the thin 
offended against this law. The medium-sized person conformed 
to this law. The medium-sized person, in the matter of physical 
bulk, was the perfect human, the human par excellence . If they 
looked again at the pictures of Adam and Eve, they would notice 
that they supported this assertion. 

And thus flowed the tide of conversation up and down the 
festive board, punctuated with exchanges of brilliant sallies of 
wit and humour: and, as the dinner drew to a close and the 
usual toasts had been gone through, His Excellenncy Dr. Discre¬ 
tion, the Ambassador from Mercury, rose to reply on behalf 
of the principal guests, the Foreign Diplomatic Corps in 
Moonland. We shall quote only a brief passage from an exceed¬ 
ingly polished speech which had been lustily cheered by the 
company at the table. Said he— 

“.I congratulate Dr. Lancet-Moony on his very able 

discourse which I listened to with the greatest interest. His 
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analysis of the thin and the stout was a masterly performance 
and I have no hesitation in confessing to a secret resolve, 
which I made as I heard his advice to aspiring politicians—I 
have solemnly resolved, ladies and gentlemen,—of course 
subject to approval by my most Honoured and Beloved 
Consort, Madame Discretion,—to add a good few inches, may 
be a good few feet, to my waist belt through the course he 
prescribed: and when we meet at this table next year, I hope 
he will have no reason to be dissatisfied with the results of 
my efforts. 

Ladies and gentlemen, friends like Dr. Lancet-Moony 
have an advantage over the poor Diplomats. They can freely 
speak what they like, as they like, when they like, where they 
like. Such freedom is denied to the Diplomats. You know 
we Diplomats do not say all we mean, nor mean all we say: 
for, even a single unwary word at times may prove enough 
to upset the Universe! We have to weigh our words, for, 
anything that we say is not only listened to by our Honour¬ 
able Brotherhood within our ken, but, also, by our Honourable 
Brotherhood whom our natural eyes cannot see, but who, we 
may be sure, are present all the time with their eyes and ears 
wide open: and everything that is seen or heard is reported 
in extenso to our respective headquarters daily. This is why 
our diplomatic mail-bags are always full to the bursting 
point! Friends have often complained that though we are 
usually well-mannered and make good listeners, our contri¬ 
bution to conversation is usually next to nothing, and that, 
if we ever depart from our rule, we speak in riddles, or create 
such a maze of wordy nothings that the hearer is usually left 
where he was and none the wiser for our talk. The complaint, 
I admit, is well-founded. However, it is not that we are half¬ 
witted. Believe me we have actually to learn how to speak 
without saying anything. So, whenever in our company you 
find yourselves in a maze and wish to know the reason for 
this phenomenon, you will usually find it in what I have just 
said about the diplomatic mail bags. However, as every rule 
has an exception, so to our rule my Honourable friend, His 
Excellency Marshal Marsobombo, is an outstanding exception. 
What you miss in us he usually supplies in abundance, a most 
friendly gesture on his part which, I am sure, all my Honour- 
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able friends of the Diplomatic Corps highly appreciate and 
for which we are all so grateful to him. I am sure he will not 
disappoint the present company and I venture to predict there 
is an excellent treat in store for them.” 

The applause which greeted the old Marshal as he rose to 
speak showed him to be a favourite with the Moonlanders, 
particularly the fair section. Everybody sat up expecting some 
fun, also something of interest and worth knowing. A distin¬ 
guished soldier, they knew him to be a forthright man who did 
not hesitate to say what he thought of men and affairs. A 
military alliance between Moonland and his State, Marsland, 
was his pet theme, which he never missed an opportunity to 
press upon his hearers. In doing so he did not hesitate to air 
his views about other States and Nations. Altogether, a most 
undiplomatic person to be holding such an important diplomatic 
office, he was, as Dr. Discretion had observed, an exception to 
the ordinary run of diplomats, and rarely failed to create 
awkward situations for his hearers in general and his brother 
Diplomats in particular. He mixed with people freely and had 
a vast circle of friends: his manly qualities endeared him to one 
and all: and whenever he spoke, he was listened to with respect 
and attention. We shall try to record his speech as fully as we 
are able to recollect it. Adjusting his eye-glass and surveying 
the scene as a monarch would survey his domains, he said,— 

“Madame Know-all-Moony, Dr. Know-all-Moony, and 
Friends! It is a real pleasure to me to be able to attend this 
function of functions and meet so many friends whose friend¬ 
ship I value. It is customary to say sweet things on such 
occasions. You know me well—I cannot do so. I feel there 
must be something wrong with my make-up. I request you, 
Friends, to overlook my deficiency, accept my apologies, and 
take me as you find me. My Honourable Friend, His Excel¬ 
lency Dr. Discretion, observed that I was an exception to the 
general run of Diplomats, and did not conform to the accepted 
conventions. He was right. I am a Soldier first and last. I am 
a Diplomat only by accident. Soldiering has been my voca¬ 
tion, not diplomacy: and just as I shoot straight from the 
shoulder, so do I speak straight from the heart. I speak as 
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I feel. I know my words often hurt my hearers—1 cannot 
help it, but I can assure them I bear no malice or ill-will 
against any one. 

Last year I had a lot to say to you about yourselves, 
which, I believe, you had not liked. Your main weakness, to 
which I had referred then and which 1 find still persists, is 
that, as a people, you think too much of yourselves. I cannot 
imagine who put the idea into your heads that you are a per¬ 
fect, or a near-perfect, people. This silly notion has done 
you more harm than anything else, for, under its influence, 
you have ceased to exert yourselves and make efforts to rise 
to greater heights. You call your State RAM RAJ, or the 
KINGDOM OF GOD, and you flatter yourselves as having 
attained demigodhood. I have told you before, and I tell 
you again, that Moonland is far from being the KINGDOM 
OF GOD, or RAM RAJ as you call it, and you poor folk are 
nothing like demigods. As I see it, it is all a case of 
mere wishful thinking, or self-delusion as I would call it. 
You say you are believers in non-violence and therefore do 
not maintain armed forces. Will you look around and tell me 
how many peoples in the Universe, apart from yourselves, 
hold such a belief and have not provided themselves with 
armed forces for their defence? If any one attacks you, will 
your non-violence save you from bullets and bombs? And, 
let me tell you, your weakness is known to many peoples, and 
there are some who, I believe, have already begun planning 
campaigns to conquer Moonland. We Marslanders are much 
concerned and worried on your account. You have been good 
neighbours to us, and we like you in spite of your many weak¬ 
nesses and shortcomings. We would not like you to fall under 
the yoke of any conqueror. That is why we wish that Mars- 
land and Moonland should have an understanding and 
arrangement securing mutual defence against aggression 
from any quarter. I have been trying to make you see for 
yourselves the danger which threatens your existence as a 
free State, and I earnestly hope that the present Government 
of Moonland, under the wise and far-seeing leadership of 
Dr. Know-all-Moony, will do all they can to set their State 
on the path of safety and strength. 
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There are just two or three other matters to which I 
would like to refer; I have noticed no improvement in your 
propensity to talk. You people talk far too much. It has 
become a disease with you. You must learn to check your¬ 
selves and talk less. I,would strongly advise you to.get rid 
of your fad of. non-violence and create armed forces: .under 
army discipline you will soon get over your habit of talking. 
You must also learn to speak directly, to the point, and not 
in endless mazes. As. my Honourable. Friend, His Excellency 
Dr. Discretion, told you in his amiable and inimitable style, 
speaking in mazes is the privilege and monopoly of Diplo¬ 
mats. My advice to you is do not emulate Diplomats: leave 
them to their tortuous circumlocution. For the ordinary run 
of people like you and me, short and straight talk is the best 
talk. If I want my soldiers to shoot, I would give them the 
order in the single word “Shoot,” and bang would go their 
rifles in a twinkle of the eye. I would not say to them “Dear 
friends, be good enough to pick up your rifles, load, them, raise 
them to your shoulders: then closing the left eye take aim 
with the right eye: then hold your breath and do me the 
favour of pressing the trigger.” In this respect, I would quote 
my good friends, Dr. Nestor-Moony and Mr. Spade-Moony, as 
examples which you would do well to follow. 

I was glad to see today that your Parliament agreed to a 
change in the national dress for your ladies, and the Honour¬ 
able Madame Modem-Moony has my warm congratulations. 
It will be a reform in the right direction, and I hope it will 
soon be followed by a suitable change in the national dress 
for your men-folk as well. As Madame Modem-Moony put it 
so aptly, you men with your ghastly beards and monstrous 
moustaches do look horrible and abominable. I would repeat 
my constant advice to you to get both chopped off and get 
clean-shaven: then don the military uniform, and you will 
look as men should look. 

Your Parliament has appointed a Mission to visit the 
Earth and report on the States that have sought an exchange 
of embassies with Moonland. I have been to those States and 
I know all there is to be known about them. Two of them, 
i. Bharat and Pakistan, have, just acquired freedom of softs and 
it will take them long to. get set-on their feet. Both are weak- 
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lings, and, besides, the former is fad-ridden. Like you it calls 
itself RAM RAJ: so, yours is not the only RAM RAJ in the 
Universe. You will find there some of your own fads, such 
as, non-violence, though, I believe, it receives but lip-alle¬ 
giance, and they have a small armed force, a legacy left to 
them by Britain who had ruled both Bharat and Pakistan 
upto recently. As I said just now, both are weak States and 
are at the mercy of any powerful State that may care to 
attack them. I believe they seek alliance with you. I must 
warn you that such an alliance would prove for you a burden 
and a liability. Then, there is Britain. It used to be a strong 
State It has now grown old and is suffering from the weak¬ 
nesses of age. It needs props as old people do. Hence its desire 
for an alliance with you. Old and weak people cannot bring 
strength to others: they seek strength from them. In an alli¬ 
ance between Britain and Moonland, Moonland will have 
to support Britain. The other two States, Russia and America, 
are comparatively young; hence virile. They are ambitious, 
and are said to be aspiring to domination of the entire Earth. 
Each has collected a number of supporters. They have 
different ideologies which keep them apart. They have built 
up some military strength which has turned their heads and 
a clash appears to be inevitable. They are now trying to 
secure allies on other orbs in the Universe, and that is why 
they have approached you for exchange of embassies. You 
Moonlanders have copied their dress (and an old discarded 
dress at that), their beard, their moustache. What you might 
copy from them with advantage to yourselves would be their 
belief in military strength. As for an alliance with either of 
these or any of the others, my advice to you in plain words 
is—‘Don’t you have it, for any consideration.’ However, since 
you have decided that a Mission should go out, let them go. 
There is nothing like first-hand experience. But, do not get 
entangled with any of those States. I agree that these days a 
State simply cannot stand aloof and apart from others, however 
strong it may be. For weak States an alliance is absolutely 
necessary for their existence: but that alliance should be with 
a strong State or States, not weak ones. The wisest course 
for you and any one would be to have an alliance with the 
strongest State. You are good judges of strength, and you 
know how your interests may be best advanced. 
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I think I have now done. This is perhaps the longest 
speech I have ever made. I thank you for listening to it with 
patience.” 

As the Marshal sat down, there was loud and prolonged 
applause from the Moonlanders present, particularly the ladies. 
There was also well-simulated applause from the Marshal's 
colleagues of the Diplomatic Corps accompanied, one noticed, 
with many exchanges of diplomatic winks. 

As the function drew to a close, the host, the Hon1>le 
Dr. Know-all-Moony, announced that the Senate of the Moon- 
land University had been pleased to confer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws on the members of the Mission which was 
about to visit the Earth, that His Excellency the President, as 
the Chancellor of the University, had deputed him to make the 
formal presentation of the degree to the members on his behalf, 
and that it gave him the greatest pleasure to avail himself of 
the present opportunity to do so in the presence of that distin¬ 
guished gathering. He expressed his great regret that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Parker-Moony was not present at the function, but 
he hoped he would be able to join the Mission before they left 
Moonland on their arduous task in which he was sure all 
present would join him in wishing them all success. 
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CHAPTER — V. 


IN BOMBAT — THE MISSION ARRIVE 

It was an early summer morning, bright, with a tendency 
to warming up, as the clocks in the neighbourhood of the Apollo 
Pier struck the hour of eight. The great Taj Mahal Hotel appeared 
to be slumbering still. The crows and the cats were busy with 
their usual vocations. The dogs were being walked-about on the 
Strand promenade by their lazy attendants. In the stream some 
ships were seen lying at anchor. An in-coming steamer passed 
along on its way to the docks. 

There was the Gateway of India, a weird structure erected 
by the British at the height of their power in India. It had 
seen British Royalty come up its steps and pass under its 
arches on their way to New Delhi, their new Indian capital by 
the side of Old Delhi, the capital of by-gone empires. So had 
it seen the last British regiment leaving the Country going down 
its steps when Britain handed over power to the sons of the 
soil—a destiny which its builders had not visualised when they 
placed the coping stone of the great archway. The Gateway 
stood sphinx-like staring out over the waves: who could read 
its thoughts? 

There was unusual activity at the Gateway that summer 
morning. A red carpet had been laid over the steps: evidently 
seme celebrity was expected. On inquiry we found that the 
Mission from Moonland, who were coming out to the Earth, 
were expected to touch down at Bombay that day. They were 
coming out to gather impressions: they had to be impressed: so, 
a distinguished and impressive gathering had been collected by 
the authorities to receive and impress the distinguished visitors. 
The Indian National Congress had come into power following 
upon the departure of the British and was in the saddle at the 
date of the Mission’s arrival. The Congress government of the 
State of Bombay had turned out in full strength. There were 
the Governor, His Excellency Shree Raja Saheb Maharaja 
Saheb Singha Saheb, and his wife, Her Excellency Shreematee 
Ranee Saheba Maharaja Singha Saheba, engaged in conversation 
with the Hon’ble Shree Jujjoo-Mian Cha-gla-gla Mian, the Chief 
Justice, Shreematee Cha-gla-gla Begum, and the Hon’ble Shree 
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Lala Saheb Khersallah, the Chief Minister. Noticeable cunong 
the Ministers were the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee, 
the Home Minister, the Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee Puntoojee, 
the Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Shree Doctorjee Gilleejee, 
the Health Minister, and the Hon’ble Shree Prohijee Bitionjee, 
the Excise Minister. His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian FCizul- 
Mian, the Sheriff, was seen bustling about as was his wont: His 
Worship the Mayor, Shree Phatilba Filmoba, was there: so were 
the Chiefs of the Land, Sea and Air Forces stationed in the City. 
In a group close by were some princes, ex-rulers of some princi¬ 
palities, which, under the Country’s new Constitution had been 
merged in the State of Bharat, and the rulers of which, though 
deprinced, were allowed to amuse themselves with their princely 
prefixes and suffixes. Prominent among them was the Jam of 
Wana-Nugur, who, our readers will remember, had been 
mentioned by Dr. Lancet-Moony in his speech at the Diplomats 
Dinner described in the earlier pages. The local Press was 
present in strength, including the celebrities, Shree Crankjee 
and Shree Krakjee, the famous Editors, respectively, of the 
famous Journals, the ‘BLAZO-BLAH” and the “KRAKO- 
BLAH”: and the great and famous All-Bharat Newspaper 
Editors Conference was represented by its illustrious President, 
the great and famous Shree Srinivasree-JeeJooJoJo. The rest 
of the great gathering was composed of the elite of the City, 
Hindoos, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Par sees. 

With the last stroke of the hour the great space-ship, the 
“MOONLANDER,” was sighted high up in the skies, and in the 
twinkling of the eye it had touched down on the waters along¬ 
side the steps. In another twinkling of that eye the distin¬ 
guished Visitors were with the Governor at the top of the steps, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony introducing himself and his col¬ 
leagues to the head of the State of Bombay. The Visitors were 
in their national dress, which is now familiar to our readers, 
and we must say they looked their best as they went through 
the round of introductions. The Bombay-ites, who had never 
seen a Moonlander before, were visibly impressed. They 
liked their physique, their agility, their graceful bows, the ease 
and confidence with which they carried themselves amongst 
strangers, the absence of embarrassment as they talked with 
one and all. Above all, they were impressed by the uniformity 
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of their dress, their beards and their moustaches, a combination 
the like of which they had not seen anywhere anytime. 
Obviously, they were not aware that the Moonland national 
dress which they saw before them was common to both men 
and women, and as the Visitors’ names were announced by the 
Governor in the course of the introductions, the Bombay-ites 
appeared to miss the Hon’ble Doctor Madame Modern-Moony 
in the bearded and moustached group lined up before them. 
That this was also the case with the officials who observed them 
at close quarters as they filed past them during the introduc¬ 
tions was noticed by all present in the case of the Sheriff, His 
Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian, who, as he was pre¬ 
sented to the lady from Moonland, appeared to have received 
a visible shock when he found himself shaking hands with a 
bearded and moustached person, for, he was seen looking up 
and down the row for a normal lady-face, and not finding one, 
he stared uncomfortably at the face before him, and probably 
would have kept staring at it if the official next to him had not 
prodded him with a smart dig in the ribs to remind him to 
move on. The Sheriff's embarrassment was not lost upon the 
Leader of the Mission, the Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony, who 
promptly explained the position. The explanation, we hardly 
need say, created quite a stir among all present, and the lady 
from Moonland felt conscious of an added interest attached to 
herself in the eyes of the crowd around her. 

The Visitors, on the other hand, appeared to be equally 
interested in the people around them, and they were seen to 
mark with interest the variety of costumes worn by the digni¬ 
taries who were introduced to them. The Governor was clad in 
a brown closed-collared frock-coat reaching down to the knees, 
and jodhpurs of white home-spun cloth, with a brown forage¬ 
cap of the same material. The home-spun cloth and the forage¬ 
cap, known as khaddar and Gandhi-cap respectively, were relics 
of the old days when the great Congress Leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, had adopted them as aids in his political campaign 
against the British rule. Since its accession to power, the 
Congress had continued their use and had adopted the frock- 
coat, the jodhpurs and the forage-cap as the national dress of 
Bharat for ceremonial purposes. On the present occasion, the 
Chief Justice and the Sheriff were among those seen clad as 
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described above. Among the variations permitted was the use ot 
the dhoti in the place of the jodhpurs. Those of our readers, who 
happen to have visited Bharat, will recollect that the dhoti was 
a sheet-like piece of cloth wrapped round the nether person and 
held at the waist—a clumsy relic of by-gone ages: that it ham¬ 
pered movement was evidenced by the fact that everybody 
wearing it was seen holding it up by the skirt while moving 
about. The Chief Minister and the Finance Minister were 
among those who were clad in dhoti, the frock-coat and the 
forage cap, all made of white khaddar. Another variation 
permitted dispensing with the frock-coat, the costume in that 
case comprising the dhoti or the jodhpurs, the shirt reaching 
down to the knees, both of white khaddar, with the vest usually 
of brown khaddar, and the forage cap of white or brown khad¬ 
dar. The* use of sandals or shoes was a matter of individual 
choice. The Home Minister was prominent among the vest- 
type. They also appeared to have noticed the general absence 
of the beard and the moustache. Those among our readers, who 
were present in the Moonland Parliament during the debate on 
the Moonland National Dress, will not be surprised that this 
particular feature of the Indian National Dress, namely, the 
evidently careless disregard in the matter of the beard and the 
moustache, should have created different impressions on the 
Members of the Mission—a favourable one in the case of the 
Hon’ble Dr. Madame-Modern-Moony, and strong disapproval in 
the case of the other Members. 

The introductions over, the Visitors were led to a dais and 
His Worship the Mayor, Shree Phatilba Filmoba, read out the 
following Address of Welcome on behalf of the citizens of 
Bombay: — 

“May it please our honoured Visitors from Moonland, 

On behalf of the citizens of Bombay I extend to you a 
warm welcome on this your first visit to our City. 

As you will observe, the escutcheon of our Corporation 
bears the proud legend, ‘URBS PRIMA IN INDES,’ which 
is Latin for ‘THE FIRST CITY IN INDIA/ This title our 
predecessors had arrogated to themselves in the days long 
gone-by. Whether Bombay still is, or deserves to be styled, 
the First City in India, is questioned in some quarters. We 
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on our part do not bother ourselves over the question. We 
know that when a person or a thing is given a name, the name 
generally sticks to the person or thing. If it happens to be a 
bad name, the person or thing comes to grief as happened to 
the dog who was given a bad name and was hanged. A good 
name is like a valuable legacy left by a relation, which we 
welcome with open hands- The legend, ‘URBS PRIMA IN 
INDES,’ has proved such a legacy. It has given us a status 
in the eyes of the undisceming world, and we see no reason 
to discard it. The only thing about it, which we do not quite 
like, is the language of the legend. Since our Country 
achieved Freedom, the ruling Party, namely, the Indian 
National Congress, decided that the Country should have 
only one State-language, namely Hindi, said drop all non- 
Hindi languages. We are in agreement with this decision: 
and, as soon as we have discovered a Hindi equivalent for the 
legend, we shall discard the Latin version. 

In the old days, our predecessors had queer notions about 
the functions of a Municipal Corporation. They had set up 
a system of sanitation with dispensaries and hospitals, also 
markets and educational institutions, and had laid out parks 
and gardens: and we see from our records that at their meet¬ 
ings all their time used to be taken up with discussions of 
these secondary matters. We do not waste our time over such 
secondary matters. The institutions, which our predecessors 
set up in their times, we have allowed to continue undisturbed 
in the same old grooves. It is suggested by our critics that 
these have become out-moded and are not sufficient for the 
needs of the four-hundred per cent increase that has taken 
place in our population since. Our reply is that we cannot 
afford to incur four-hundred per cent increase in expenditure 
over secondary matters. If the population has increased, the 
obvious remedy, in our view, would be to reverse the process 
and bring it down to the old proportions: and we propose to 
set up a committee to evolve ways and means to achieve this 
end. We may add that, in the meantime, as effective aids, 
we have successfully created conditions, such as inadequate 
and ill-kept sewage drains, et cetera, which provide free play 
to eertain homo-cides, such as plague, cholera, typhoid and 
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tuberculosis, which are among our dependable endemics: and 
the result, as evidenced by our mortality statistics, have been 
encouraging. 

In the old days, there were no parties in the Corporation. 
Even a caucus appeared only in comparatively recent times. 
The value of parties came to be recognised only after the 
advent of the Indian National Congress in the political field of 
the Country. As the Congress grew in power in the Country, so 
did the Congress Party grow in power within our Corporation. 
Today, with the government of the Country in the hands of 
the Congress, the government of the Corporation is, appro¬ 
priately, in the hands of the Congress Party, which, we 
hardly need add, is by far the largest single party in the 
Corporation. Congress and Corporation have become syno¬ 
nyms. 

With uncontested power in their hands, the Congress 
Party in the Corporation, as the ruling Party, has carried out 
reforms all round. Matters purely municipal, and, as such, 
always of secondary importance, have been relegated to their 
proper place, namely, the background. The other day, the 
Speaker of our Indian Parliament, speaking at a conference 
of local bodies of this State, said that it was desirable to have 
parties in civic bodies only for the purpose of efficient and 
effective group work on civic programmes and not for poli¬ 
tical purposes. We were surprised that such a high personage 
should hold and express such ante-deluvian views in our 
Free Bharat of today. In our view, politics is the essence, the 
life and the soul of democratic government, and, as such, it 
can know no bounds whatsoever, whether parochial or other. 
Our Corporation rightly takes keen part in politics, not only 
local and national, but also international and even inter¬ 
planetary. For instance, if an Indian in Durban slips over a 
banana skin, we are ipso facto convinced that it was due to 
the culpable negligence of the local municipal authorities, or 
a deep-laid anti-Bharat plot, hatched by the nefarious govern¬ 
ment of that country, or both, and we promptly pass resolu¬ 
tions of protest, and call upon our government to demand 
punishment of the parties at fault including the original 
sinner, namely, that particular! banana skin, also compensa- 
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tion to the victim, and an unqualified apology from the gov¬ 
ernment of South Africa. This is just an instance showing 
the extent of our activities and the width of our horizon. 

When you visit the various quarters of our great City, 
you will be struck by the admixture of old and new structures. 
In putting up new structures we do not give thought to con¬ 
siderations of harmony, congruity or symmetry. Our popu¬ 
lation has grown fourfold and, as no law has yet been pro¬ 
mulgated providing for periodical decimation, residential 
accommodation has got to be provided: hence we permit all 
sorts of structures to be put up anywhere, anyhow, the sole 
guiding consideration being the provision of accommodation 
for the maximum number of persons in the minimum space. 
Some critics have called these houses pigeonries. Perhaps 
they are right: in fact we may confess that the inspiration 
and the model were provided by the great pigeonries in 
Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and other quarters of our City, parti¬ 
cularly the one which adorns the junction of important roads 
near the grand building that houses our Central Post Office. 
Of course we do not claim to hold a monopoly of human 
pigeonries. We know that some cities in America also have 
their pigeonries which there are called sky-scrapers. We 
have made a modest beginning with our pigeonries and we 
cherish the ambition to have our own sky-scrapers in time. 

While we permit human pigeonries on the ground of lack 
of accommodation, we remain staunch supporters of law and 
order, and if we come across unauthorised structures put up 
by unauthorised persons on unauthorised sites, we promptly 
set the law in motion to evict such persons and to demolish 
such structures. It usually happens that we have no alterna¬ 
tive accommodation to offer for occupation, and we are aware 
that by demolishing these structures we reduce the volume 
of available accommodation and throw out the inmates into 
the streets, without shelter, at times in the midst of the 
monsoon. Critics may call such a step inhuman; we have only 
to say—there are some hundreds of thousands already living 
on our pavements: what if a few hundreds or thousands are 
added to their numbers? what if exposure to inclement 
weather causes untimely deaths? These are but the inevi- 
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table concomitants of law and order, and law and order, as 
Your Honours will agree, must be maintained at all costs. 

Among other reforms carried out in the municipal admi¬ 
nistration of our City since the advent of the Congress Party 
in power, we may mention the considerable simplification we 
have achieved in the working of the administrative machi¬ 
nery. Our predecessors were great sticklers for rules and 
regulations in all matters, with the result that things were 
greatly delayed. Under our dispensation, the Party bosses 
issue instructions and recommendations to the departmental 
executives, and things are done promptly as desired without 
the necessity of reference to the rule book. Our critics call 
it unmitigated jobbery and nepotism. We, as men of the 
world, know that every service rendered must be paid for, 
and since every man has his price, the matter usually resolves 
itself into a judicious adjustment between service and reward. 
Successful administrators of all times and climes have found 
in nepotism the most effective and dependable instrument 
ensuring unfailing success, and, in resorting to such well-tried 
methods, we but demonstrate to the world our ability to adapt 
ourselves to the conditions in which we are called upon to 
serve our City. 

Like our benign Governments, both Central and Local, 
we are great believers in Planning, and, like them, we also 
believe in calling in foreign experts to plan for us. We have a 
marked propensity to multiply like rabbits, and as we have 
outgrown the capacity of our island City, we have had a Plan 
for a Greater Bombay prepared for us by a foreign expert. We 
have Plans for municipal theatres, stadiums, and halls, to be 
financed by our tax-payers and to be named after our great 
and beloved Leaders. If new ones cannot be provided quickly 
and in sufficient numbers, it is our intention to appropriate 
the existing ones for the purpose, giving them the names of 
our choice in place of their old names. We have done this 
in the case of our roads with satisfactory results, and every 
Corporator, present and future, is thus assured of a niche in 
the temple of Fame by having a road named after him. You 
will observe, as you go round our City, that there are several 
eld statues of long-forgotten persons taking up all available 
sites suitable for erecting statues, with the result that there 
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are hardly any suitable sites left for new statues. We have 
given anxious thought to this unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
as we feel that most of our great Leaders are ripe—nay, over- 
ripe-for statue-dom by reason of their past achievements and 
current services. We are at the moment engaged in consider¬ 
ing two alternatives: one, removing the existing statues from 
their sites, thus making room for new ones: (we have al¬ 
ready removed several photographs, paintings, busts, etc., from 
our Corporation Hall and precincts): and the other, letting 
existing statues remain in situ, but under new names. We 
t hin k we shall decide in favour of the second alternative. 
There is an equestrian statue of a by-gone Prince of Wales 
near our Museum, and, without disclosing a secret, we may 
mention for your information that, to start with, we have 
planned to re-name this statue after our great Prime Minister 
or our great Deputy Prime Minister of our Central Govern¬ 
ment, and the proposal is now awaiting the decision of those 
august personages. 

We are staunch believers in Self-Determination as the 
cardinal principle of Freedom of a Free People in a Free 
State. We have fought for Self-Determination, and now that 
we have won it after a hard struggle, we are determined to 
give it its rightful place of precedence and influence in all 
walks of life and in every sphere of activity in our day-to- 
day life, including our life municipal. Any thesaurus will 
tell Your Honours that Self-Determination means the deter¬ 
mining by an individual of what is good for his self and 
striving to achieve that good for himself. A nobler principle 
and attitude of life it would be difficult to conceive. We of 
the Congress are apt exponents of this noble principle. With 
scrupulous care we have determined what is the best for our¬ 
selves, which, incidentally and ipso facto, must also be the 
best for our Free People of our Free State, and we apply 
ourselves assiduously to the achievement of this ‘best’ for 
our great Free State through the process of Self-Determina¬ 
tion as expounded above. Our critics say we are out to 
make hay while the sun shines. We ignore such criticism as 
proceeding from disgruntled busy-bodies with no occupation 
but of picking holes and probing life's seamy side. 
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We have an aptitude for setting up conventions and also 
for demolishing them. As an instance, we may mention the 
convention connected with the office of Mayor, which requires 
that its tenure shall be restricted to one year only, and that 
the office shall be filled each year from different communities 
in rotation. We have demolished this convention in the case 
of the present incumbent of this exalted office whom we 
have elected to the office thrice in consecutive years, and, if 
the Congress Party continues in power, it is more than likely 
that the present Mayor will continue in office for further 
successive terms. While one convention has thus been demo¬ 
lished, a new convention has been set up at the same time by 
our present Mayor who believes in undertaking multi-purpose 
global tours during each term of his office gathering expe¬ 
rience of the municipalities of the East and the West, establish¬ 
ing cultural contacts, and hob-nobbing with great and mighty 
world-personages, such as the President of the United States 
of America. It is his intention that during the next two terms 
of office he will tour the municipalities of the North and the 
South, and end up with an inter-planetary tour based upon 
your great Country, Moonland. Our critics question the civic 
utility of globe-girdling Mayors. We think otherwise. We 
feel that these tours have brought great glory and name and 
fame to our City and its Municipal Corporation: that the hob¬ 
nobbing with the great and mighty of the world is sufficient 
in itself to entitle our Mayor to a statue: and you will be 
gratified to hear that at a recent sitting the Corporation 
adopted a resolution authorising the Mayor, during his next 
global tour, to select a model for such a statue, or to bring 
in a foreign expert with him to advise us in the matter. In 
the meanwhile, we are of course reseiving for him one of the 
existing statues under our proposed renaming scheme. 

It is impossible to recount in this Address even cursorily 
all the reforms which we have introduced in the municipal 
administration of the City since our Congress Party came into 
power. Some of these will doubtless come to your notice 
when you go round the City. In our younger days the City 
used to be called ‘Bombay the Beautiful,’ and we recollect 
that songs had been composed and sung in its praise. The name 
and the songs have long since been forgotten. Our critics 
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today call our City ‘Bombay the Dilapidated.' We have no 
quarrel with them. We know that whatever is born must 
die: so, whatever is created must perish. The life of cities, 
as of humans, may be short or long, but the longest life must 
come to an end. Dilapidation is an inevitable stage in the 
process of aging, and while we may prop up dilapidated 
structures for a time, we cannot put new life into them; they 
must come down some day. We think the sooner they do so, 
the better. Our critics suggest that we should put up beauti¬ 
ful structures to take the place of the dilapidated ones, so that 
the City could once again become ‘Bombay the Beautiful.’ 
We feel that the times have changed and with them have 
changed men’s tastes. The eye no longer seeks the aesthetic 
and the beautiful: it seeks utility and is satisfied with the 
commonplace. Where pigeonries have become a necessity 
and men are satisfied with pigeonholes for residence, there 
can be no appreciation, room or even need for works of art. 

As you go round the City, you will see various sights. 
You will see long queues waiting for tram and bus transport— 
a sure indication of the march of civilisation pointing to the 
advance the present generation has made from their tramping 
fathers. You will see our busy Docks, Stock Exchanges, 
Cotton Greens, Bullion Markets, Cloth Markets, and many 
other markets, and great commercial houses, all evidence of 
the prosperity of our great City. There is also a great and 
novel market, which is not visible to the eye, but which 
nevertheless co-exists with every other market and pervades 
every branch of trade and commerce. It is the great institu¬ 
tion, known as the Black Market, of which you will hear 
more during your sojourn in our Country. It has brought 
great wealth to certain classes of our citizens swelling the 
ranks of our new-rich. Alongside our great markets you will 
also see rows of footpath stalls, which evidence an overflow 
of trade and commerce. Every now and again you will see 
street hawkers being led to the choky by our vigilant police— 
a breach of the licence laws visited by a fine. We know that 
hawkers make but a precarious living, and licence fees and 
fines are hardships in their case. They have our sympathy, 
but we must have the wherewithal to run the administration, 
and fees and fines bring in, in the aggregate, a tidy sum to 
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the exchequer, providing a silver lining to the cloud of hard¬ 
ships of the hawker fraternity. Of course, we know that for 
every hawker taken to the choky, ten others go scot-free by 
greasing the pali&B of the guardians of the law—another 
instance of the operation of the law of the Silver Lining, 
blessing him that gives and him that takes. 

You will see our Marine Drive, our Malabar Hill and our 
Cumballa Hill with their evidence of the affluence of our great 
City. You will also come across the inevitable slums: but, 
which city on this Earth with any pretensions to beauty and 
greatness is without its slums? Even Paradise has its Hell! 
So long as Nature’s Law of Inequality persists, so long must 
slums exist along with the palaces, the mansions and the great 
and small houses of the upper classes, the middle classes and 
the lower classes: and even slum-life is not without its silver 
lining, for the prevailing shortage of food in the Country 
reaches the starvation point in the slums and facilitates quick 
release to the inmates: our Health Department has made 
adequate provision for the quick disposal of their remains. 

In this necessarily brief Address we have endeavoured to 
give Your Honours some idea about ourselves, our City, and 
our institutions. We trust it will prove of interest to you and 
halpfui in your inquiries. Wishing you a very happy sojourn 
in our midst we remain,” 

The reading ef the Address was followed by the customary 
garlanding of the Visitors, and the presentation of the Corpo¬ 
rators to them. There were over a hundred of them present and 
the variations in their costumes presented a colourful scene 
Which appe ar ed to hold great attraction to the Visitors. All the 
important communities were represented. Among the Hindoos, 
who constituted the majority, there were Giljaratees: there were 
Marathas, also known as Maharashtrians, speaking Marathi. 
Besides these, there were a few more Hindoos who were in a 
class by themselves, known as Harijans, or Untouchables, 
a class comprising the lower castes of Hindoos, and speaking 
either Gfljuratee or Marathi according to the parts of the State 
from which they came. This was an interesting class of the 
Hindoo Society with a history of its own. For ages, they had 
followed menial avocations and had formed a class whose touch 
had been deemed to pollute the upper classes of the Hindoo 
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Society. The Congress, and particularly its great Leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, had taken up their cause and laboured for 
their emancipation. Since the achievement of Freedom by the 
Country and the advent of the Congress into power, the social 
bar against the Untouchables had been removed by legislation. 
However, such age-old customs and institutions die hard, and, 
at the time of which we are writing, inspite of the legislation, 
certain disabilities still persisted in one shape or another: and, 
to ensure that this class did not remain unrepresented, a certain 
number of seats were reserved for them on local government 
bodies under their rules and regulations. 

The non-Hindoo minority was made up of a few Muslims, 
and a sprinkling of Sikhs, Christians and Parsees. 

There appeared to be no uniformity among the Corporators 
in the matter of dress. The half dozen lady-Corporators were all 
in sarees. As regards the men, there were quite a few, with¬ 
out distinction of communities, who had turned out in the 
European costume—lounge suits—two or three of them in tail 
coats and bowler hats of the days of the British occupation. Among 
those who appeared in Indian dress, the Hindoos were mostly 
in dhoties, some in jodhpurs, some with shirts, some with knee- 
long coats, all with Gandhi caps, which were still in vogue at 
the time. The Muslims were also clad in mixed attire: some 
in jodhpurs and sherwanis, that is, closed-collired knee-long 
coats, with mps varying from the Tut&deh fez to iht.Jinnah 
forage variety, the last one very much in vogue in Pakistan, 
being the Pakistan counterpart of the Gandhi version of Bharat: 
some others wore the European dress minus the hat, the place 
of which was taken by caps of the above varieties. The Chris¬ 
tians of course wore the full European dress except one or two 
who appeared in the national dress of .Bharat. The Sikhs all 
appeared in jodhpurs and sherwanis, with turbans as the head¬ 
dress. The Parsees, like the Muslims, appeared in mixed attire: 
some were in the national dress of Bharat, some in European 
costume, while others had the European trousers, knee-long 
coats, with closed or open collars, and the Hindoo turban or a 
sort of Persian turban which they called “fenta.” 

When the presentations were over, the Leader of the 
Mission, the Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony, rose to reply to the 
Address on behalf of the Visitors. He spoke ex tempore: 
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“Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, Your Lordships, 
Your Worship, Your Honour, Honourable Shreemateejees and 
Honourable Shreeyootjees, 

On behalf of my Honourable Colleagues and myself I thank 
you all for your warm welcome to us on this our first visit to 
your great Country. When I say your Country, I am con¬ 
scious of a terminological inexactitude, for, as you know, our 
ancestors in the dim distant past, before they migrated from 
the Earth and settled down in Moonland, had, for long ages, 
inhabited this great land which you now call Bharat, or India. 
History has recorded that those ancestors had descended 
directly from the Sun and the Moon: and we are aware that 
many among you also trace your descent from the Sun and 
the Moon. This close affinity between your great people and 
us Moonlanders would, in my view, fully justify our claiming 
Bharat to be our land quite as much as yours (great 
applause). It has been suggested in certain quarters that 
your earliest ancestors were apes. Do not believe it. They 
say so perhaps from present appearances, but, as we all know, 

THE APE ANCESTRY 



The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony—*It hat been suggested in certain 
quarters that your earliest ancestors were apes. They say so, per¬ 
haps, from present appearances.” 
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appearances may be deceptive: and looking like apes and 
being apes or descending from apes would be quite different 
things. I may quote a very recent instance in our own case. 
In a speech in our Parliament the other day one of my 
Honourable Colleagues here, referring to our venerable mous¬ 
tache, suggested that our ancestors had adopted the pattern 
after the walrus and wondered whether it was our ambition 
to look like, or become, walruses (Laughter). Of course, look¬ 
ing like walruses and becoming walruses, though the one may 
follow from the other, are yet two different things. In the same 
way, locking like apes would be no evidence of being or 
having descended from apes. So, my advice to you friends 
would be—reject the ape theory, and stick to the Sun and 
Moon ancestry—and destiny. (Hear, Hear). 

As you all know, we have come out to your hospitable 
land to see things for ourselves, to gather impressions, and to 
know all about you at first-hand. We have heard your great 
Corporation’s Address with close attention and great interest. 
It would be presumptuous on our part to say anything at this 
stage about the several interesting matters mentioned in the 
Address. We hope to have an opportunity to do so later. At 
the moment I would content myself with saying just a few 7 
words in a general way. 

His Worship the Lord Mayor referred to the objection 
voiced in some quarters to civic bodies meddling with politics. 
In Moonland the question does not arise. Our Parliament 
remains in session throughout the year and we have sittings 
daily. The same is the case with our Municipal Corporation. 
We deal with municipal matters in our Corporation, and poli¬ 
tical matters are dealt with in our Parliament. Our Corpora¬ 
tion Hall and our Parliament House are located in adjoining 
buildings. Every Moonlander is a Corporator and also a 
Member of Parliament. The Corporation meets in the morn¬ 
ing and the Parliament meets at noon. We do our municipal 
work in the morning and devote the afternoon to political 
affairs. There is thus no occasion to mix up the two. This 
arrangement has been found to work very satisfactorily, and 
it seems to me it might be well-worth giving it a trial here. 

A sight which has attracted our immediate and particular 
attention is the variety of costumes we see before us. It is 
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Evidence of your versatility. I understand that there are 
several communities, sects and castes among you, and that 
each has its own particular costume. I agree that this variety 
in costume would help one easily to tell say a Hindoo from 
a Muslim or a Parsee or a Christian, and the custom, from 
this point of view, must make for convenience. We had been 
told that under the British rule a happy blending of the East 
and the West had been achieved in Bharat. In one respect at 
least, namely, in the matter of dress, we see indeed an 
evidence of this blending in the costumes we see before us, 
for we see that side by side with your Bharatee costumes, 
many of you have donned the European costume. There is 
just one aspect to which I may be allowed to refer. I refer to 
the suitability or otherwise of the costume to the person clad 
in it. Of course I speak as a stranger and what may appear 
to me as bordering on the incongruous may appear perfectly 
congruous to you. I may be wrong and I am of course open 
to correction. I must, however, say that the variety is charm¬ 
ing and pleasing to the eye. and a relief from the monotony 
of a formal national dress. When we return to Moonland. 
these costumes will go with us and I am sure they are going 
to become the craze and the rage with Moonlanders. (Loud 
applause). 


Talking of national dress, I see that the one you have 
adopted for yourselves permits of variations. Of course 
these are your first essays, and before you evolve the 
perfect national dress for Bharat, it will no doubt pass through 
various phases. After centuries of trials and experiments we 
in Moonland have evolved the one you see us in which, as 
you have observed, is common to both our men and women, 
and we are convinced that with it we Lave reached as near 
perfection as is humanly possible. Of course we hold no 
monopoly of it, and if Bharat were to decide to adopt it, I am 
sure nothing would please Moonland more. 

I am afraid, in fairness to you, I must warn you friends 
that we Moonlanders are very much given to talking: and 
with such indulgent listeners before me, I would like to go 
on talking ad infinitum. But we have a full programme 
before us and, most regretfully, I must stop. On behalf of 
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my Honourable Colleagues and myself I thank you friends 
once again for your hearty welcome. JAI HIND! JAI 
BHARAT!! (Loud applause) 

The formal function being over, the Visitors found them¬ 
selves surrounded by the great crowd that had gathered there 
to greet them. There were numerous informal introductions 
with the elite of the Bombay Society, and it was with difficulty 
that they were able to reach the State cars which drove them 
to the Government House at Malabar Point, their residence 
during their stay in Bombay. 



CHAPTER — VI. 


A DAY ABOUT THE CITY 

After the Visitors had refreshed themselves and rested a 
while, they were placed in the charge of His Worship the Mayor 
to be taken out on a round of the City. As to their programme 
during their stay in the City, their host, His Excellency the 
Governor, had informed them that the afternoon of the first day 
would be spent in sight-seeing: the next day would be devoted 
to meeting the Delegations from the various Communities, Insti¬ 
tutions, etc.: they would leave for New Delhi on the morning 
of the third day. 

Before starting on their sight-seeing tour, the Visitors were, 
by way of precaution, given a series of preventive inoculations 
against plague, typhoid, tuberculosis, cholera, etc., which, as 
had been hinted at in the Mayor’s Address, were then preva¬ 
lent in the City. 

Thriving along the Malabar Hill and down the Walkeshwar 
Incline skirting the north side of what was known as the Back 
Bay, the Visitors came up to the Chowpaty Sands, a favourite 
resort of the City’s middle and lower middle classes, which 
always attracted large holiday crowds. They spent a few 
minutes before the statues of Shree Vithalbhai Patel and 
Lokmanya Tilak, two of the earlier agitators against the British 
rule in the Country. Driving on, they passed by the row of 
large blocks of residential buildings along the sea front, and 
saw the several new structures in various stages of construc¬ 
tion which had been referred to in the Mayor’s Address as 
pigeonries and miniature sky-scrapers. The Visitors appeared 
to agree that their description as pigeonries was fairly accurate. 

Branching off along the Churchgate Street Extension and 
driving past the great buildings of the Industrial Assurance 
Company and the Eros Theatre, they slowed down as they came 
up to the stretch which is flanked on both sides by a number 
of statues of Indians and Britishers. Pointing to those of the 
Britishers the Mayor said, “Look at these! Even when the 
British were here, these had become antiquated: of some of the 
persons we did not know anything beyond their names. Now 
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Shreejee in Shrilla — “Oh—These Statues! Oh—These Ghosts! How the y 
irritate me! Rascals—Why did they leave these Ghosts behind?” 
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that the British have gone, these statues only serve to irritate 
us, reminding us of the days of cur subjection, and there is no 
reason why we should continue to have to put up with such irri¬ 
tation now. Besides, they occupy excellent, sites which could be 
utilised for our great national leaders who are ripe for statue- 
dom. We have, therefore, decided to remove these eye-sores 
unless we can utilise them by renaming them after our own 
great leaders.’’ 

At the east end of the north row of the statues was seen a 
gathering of Par sees, men and women, including some priests, 
in the act of offering prayers before what appeared to be 
a well decorated with strings of flowers and rows of lighted 
glasses. On inquiry the Visitors were informed that this was 
an old well called after a Par see. named, Bheekha-Beliram 
Panday: that well-worship was current among the Parsecs as 
among the Hindoos: and that this Bheekha-Behram’s Well was 
visited by large numbers of Parsecs morning and evening, seek¬ 
ing blessings of the well-spirit, and drinking its water which 
was believed to have beneficial properties. 

Turning to the right and passing along Mayo Road the 
Visitors admired the huge blocks of buildings occupied by the 
High Court, the University and the Government Secretariat. 
The artistic clock-tower in the University grounds drew parti¬ 
cular attention. Skirting the huge block that housed the Science 
College, the Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Kail and the Eiphinstone 
College, they came upon the Prince of Wales Museum. Here 
the Visitors spent some time examining and admiring many of 
the exhibits. Leaving the Museum by the west gate they came 
upon the equestrian statue of Prince Edward of Wales, who 
later succeeded his mother, Queen Victoria, as King Edward 
VII of England. “This is the statue,” the Mayor said, “to which 
I had referred in my Address this morning, and which we are 
considering renaming after our great Prime Minister, or our 
great Deputy Prime Minister.” The Visitors agreed 12 ?a i .»t was 
a noble piece of art worthy of a great name. 

Driving along the Mahatma Gandhi Road, the Mayor drew 
the Visitors’ attention to the fact that, in pursuance of their re¬ 
naming policy, this road, which had been known in the past as 
the Esplanade Road, had been renamed the Mahatma Gandhi 
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Road. They saw the new big buildings of the New India Assu¬ 
rance Co., Ltd., the Rank of India Ltd. and the Mercantile 
Eank of India Ltd., and rounding the Flora Fountain they 
again entered the Churchgate Street and reaching the Elphin- 
stone Circle (renamed the Horniman Circle), they branched off 
into the Parsee Bazar Street and the Bazargate Street 

with a view to giving the Visitors an idea of old 
Bombay as it existed in the days when the area, still 
named the Fort, used to be a real fort in the early British days 
with a town wall all around it. These were long and very 
narrow streets with houses on both sides five or six storeys high, 
which effectively shut out the sun except for a brief while 
at midday, and, which, with their cross lanes and by-lanes, had 
formed, and still formed, permanent homes for plague, typhoid, 
tuberculosis, cholera, etc- 

Emerging from these hot-beds of pestilence, the Visitors 
came upon the large Circle with the great buildings of the 

General Post Office, the Victoria Terminus of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the Municipal Offices. These artistic 
structures were much admired by the Visitors, and as they 
stopped before the Post Office buildings, their attention was 
drawn by the Mayor to a fountain and a pigeonry in the centre 
of a road junction to which reference had been made in the 
Municipal Address. The Mayor explained that among the 

Hindoos it was considered an act of piety to provide such 

pigeonries for birds and panjrapoles (asylums) for cattle. He 
added that if they passed along the sea-wall of a morning, they 
would find many pious Hindoos feeding fish with sweetened 
flour. 

Driving north past the Municipal Building, the Law Courts, 
the Cama and Albless Hospital, the St. Xavier’s College, 
and the Elphinstone High School, they entered, the Camac Road 
and leaving the Crawford Market to the right, drove up to the 
docks and spent some time seeing great ships loading and un¬ 
loading cargoes in the Alexandra, Victoria and Princes Docks. 

Leaving the docks they toured some more districts of the 
old town, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar, Bhendi Bazar, Null Bazar, 
Pydhonie, Kalbadevi and Girgaum. These were replicas of the 
Bazargate Street and Parsi Bazar Street of the Fort area seen 
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earlier. The streets were all lined with tall houses with shops 
on the ground floor, and residences on the upper floors, mostly 
one or two-roomed tenements, mostly lacking adequate sanita¬ 
tion and the other necessary amenities, all crowded with over¬ 
flowing humanity—human pigeonries all. These were mixed loca¬ 
lities, mostly populated by Hindoos and Muslims, with a sprink¬ 
ling of Parsees here and there. There were numerous Hindoo 
temples and there were also numerous Muslim mosques includ¬ 
ing the great Juma Musjid. These districts, the Mayor said, had 
been the scenes of many communal riots in the old days when 
communal clashes constituted an endemic quite as active and 
virulent as the others. As they wended their way through the 
humming market-places and the pavement stalls, they noticed 
indiscriminate spitting and expectorating everywhere, and they 
also noticed people urinating just under notice-boards with 
notices reading ‘Commit no nuisance!' 

While passing through the Bhuleshwar area, the Visitors* 
cars were brought to a sudden halt at a street crossing, and 
looking about it was observed that the traffic was blocked by a 
Cow standing astride the narrow road-way right in front of a 
traffic policeman. It seemed to the Visitors that the Cow was 
having some argument with the policeman, for, while the latter 
was vehemently gesticulating and shouting what sounded like 
imprecations, the former kept mooing at intervals with equal 
vehemence. Grasping the situation at the first glance, His 
Worship explained to the Visitors that this was a Hindoo 
locality, that the Hindoos held the Cow in veneration, and 
although in the Constitution of Bharat no specific provision had 
been made as regards the rights and privileges of the Cow, by 
tacit consent the convention had universally been accepted that 
the Cow was to be regarded as enjoying the Freedom of the 
Streets and of the Bazars throughout the length and breadth of 
Bharat. His Worship added that the Cow had shown a marked 
awareness of her new status in Free Bharat, and that in the 
instance before them the Visitors were no doubt witnessing an 
evidently important Cowjee asserting her privilege. His Wor¬ 
ship took the occasion to inform the Visitors that among the 
Hindoos ‘JEE' constituted a mark of honour and was invari¬ 
ably suffixed to names as conveying the speaker's respect for 
the person to whose name the suffix was added. Thus, it was 
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An important Cowjee in argument with a Copjee — 

I refer you to Article 14 of the Constitution, and the Cowjee Convention/ 
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usual to speak of the Cow as Cowjee; and, as a further mark of 
respect, the pious Hindoo usually prefixed the term ‘Shree’ to 
the term Cowjee. He explained that ‘Shree’ was an abbrevia¬ 
tion for ‘Shreeyoot,’ which, as the Visitors knew, was equiva¬ 
lent to ‘Mister’ in English. He added that there was no similar 
abbreviation for the term ‘Shreematee,’ which position had 
been objected to by Hindoo ladies who felt that it constituted 
an infringement of their Fundamental Right to Equality with 
the males under the Bharat Constitution. The Constitution, His 
Worship observed, allowed no discrimination between citizen 
and citizen, male or female, in any matter whatsoever. So, in 
virtue of these their Fundamental Rights, Shreemateejees in 
Bharat had adopted the term ‘Shree’ as an abbreviation for 
‘Shreematee,’ and the term ‘Shree* had thus come to be used 
as an abbreviation for both Shreeyoot and Shrecmatee; and as 
a corollary, the Cow had come to be referred to as ‘Shree 
Cowjee.* 


Passing along one of the markets, the Chore Bazar, the 
market for the disposal of secondhand, used, and discarded stuff, 
some at least of which was alleged to be stolen goods (hence the 
name Chore Bazar, or market for stolen wares), the Visitors 
remembered the reference to Black Markets in the Municipal 
Address, and they asked the Mayor to take them to some of 
them. With a meaningful smile and some equally meaningful 
nods the Mayor explained that these did not have physical 
existence as the other markets had. It was a common pheno¬ 
menon of the times, he said, that articles in great demand, such 
as articles of food, cloth, medicines, etc., disappeared from the 
regular markets every now and again. It was not that their 
supply got exhausted: they simply disappeared from the shops 
in the markets. Yet, everybody knew they could be had from 
certain sources at exorbitant prices. This traffic was carried 
on on the sly. People might be dying of hunger, but there 
woud be no food in the shops to sell-patients needing penicillin 
or streptomycin might be facing death, but the chemists would 
be without these. Yet, a few paces from the shops you would 
come upon persons offering you the same stuff at exorbitant 
prices. Whether the shopkeepers were concerned in this traffic 
was a matter of easy guess. Black-marketing had become a 
regular profession and it seemed it had come to stay. It pre- 
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vailed all over the Country. There were a great many people in 
every State in the Country, who had made many lakhs of rupees 
in the black market, and there were quite a good few w T ho had 
passed the crore mark. One could even point at people who had 
amassed many crores! The Visitors suggested the State at least 
would be getting a share of these profits through the income 
tax. This, the Mayor said, v/as unfortunately not the case, for 
these profits could not be declared, and had perforce to remain 
underground. The evasion of taxes went hand in hand with 
black-marketing, and the successful black-marketeer was also the 
proficient tax-evader. Then, how could one tell a black- 
marketeer and tax-evader when he saw one, the Visitors asked. 
It had become a sort of tree-masonry—an unholy one of course 
—the Mayor replied: “Members of the fraternity could tell 
their brethren easily: the outside world, however, had evolved 
a rough and ready test of their own. They had known some 
tradesmen, businessmen, merchants, and the like, to have been 
physically lean in their lean days. While some of them have 
continued to remain lean or grown leaner, others, they find, have 
grown stout of late—not only stout, but very stout—without 
any ostensible cause. Their instinct tells them these stout ones 
have fattened in the black-market, the girth of the waist-line 
indicating the extent of their success. To the man in the street 
all very stout persons in white khaddar clothes and Gandhi 
caps are black-marketeers and tax-evaders, and generally he may 
not be wrong. You must have noticed several such stoutees 
in the markets we visited in our rounds. Of course, this is not 
an accurate standard by any means; for, there are many persons, 
who have amassed wealth by other than honest means, who 
are far from stout. Physically they may be lean and upright: 
thier clothes may be perfectly clean and white: they may be 
holding high positions of trust in the State; but, their hands may 
be far from clean and their hearts far from white. And such 
persons also, unfortunately, are not few.” 

As this talk proceeded, the party had passed through 
Byculla, with its Cathedral and the Victoria Gardens, through 
the Mill Districts of Lai Bag, Mahim, and Parel, and cutting 
across had reached Worli with its open sewage main which did 
not fail to thrust itself on the Visitors’ notice. The return trip 
south took them along Pedder Road on the Cumballa Hill, and 
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Malabar Hill, the aristocratic quarter of the City. Passing along 
Gibbs Road the Mayor pointed out the Towers of Silence, the 
resting place of the Parsees. Seeing a funeral party on its way 
to the Towers, the Visitors alighted from their cars and followed 
the party till they reached the notice board asking non-Parsees 
not to proceed further from where they stood. They noticed 
that after the mourners had been shown the face of the 
deceased, a dog was brought up and made to look at the face, 
after which the face was covered and the bier borne to the 
Towers. At what appeared to be an office on the premises the 
Visitors were shown a model of the Towers which showed the 
arrangement inside. There was a Fire-Temple on the premises 
which they were not allowed to enter. The operative element 
of the whole arrangement, namely, the vulture, was present in 
flocks imparting to the Visitors a sense of the grim reality. In 
a thoughtful mood they returned to their cars and within a few 
minutes had reached the Government House. 

The visit to the Towers of Silence had left its impress on 
one of the Members of the Mission, the Hon’ble Madame 
Modern-Moony, who had not been able to forget the scene: 
and by even-fall, being unable to resist the urge, she had walked 
up to the Towers again. As she strolled about the grounds, 
she saw a Parsee seated upon a stone bench. He was an elderly 
person with grey hair and clad in white Parsee costume. There 
was deep-seated sadness in his eyes which kept staring straight 
before them yet seeing nothing. He did not notice Madame’s 
presence. Strangely fascinated, she sat down on the bench and 
spoke gently. Having introduced herself she asked the man 
what he was doing there alone in the gathering darkness in 
such grim surroundings: she had seen him engrossed in thought 
—could he tell her what he was thinking about? He 
remained silent for a while: then spoke in subdued tones— 

“Madame, you see before you a man whose life has been 
a continuous struggle from his earliest days. Of hardships 
and the cruel knocks of the world he has had more than the 
usual share. He had lost faith in God. 

My marriage proved a mile-stone in my life. Queen of 
my heart, the noblest of her noble sex, she had been my life 
and my soul. Up life’s arduous path, in joy and in sorrow. 
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hope and despair, she had been to me ever my guiding star, 
sustaining, uplifting, ever an inspiration to me. In her I could 
forget—to me the unforgettable—my Mother. I recovered 
faith in God. 

Then came another milestone. She passed away. With 
her departure my mental struggles returned and they have 
remained with me. I have visited this place month after 
month, for many months. I was here yesterday. I will tell 
you what I saw, what I felt, what I thought, then. 

I saw the dismal Towers standing on their age-old sites, 
the rows of vultures at their post of duty, with flocks of 
crows on the outskirts waiting for their turn. The dogs of 
the establishment were also there moving about with an air 
of importance equal to their keepers 7 and staring at me with 
reproachful eyes wondering why I was not on the bier yet! 
I seemed to know the birds and the beasts by sight, and could 
give each a name, so often had I seen them there. The 
peacocks were there, too, some young ones among them, while 
some of the elders appeared to be missing: perhaps gone— 
who could say where? Of the grand old trees that had been 
brought down by the November cyclone the trunks of some 
were still lying about awaiting the gardeners 7 axe: death 
amongst death! The Fire-Temple, as dismal as the Towers, 
was having a coat of lime-wash—making a show of life in the 
midst of death! The old Fire and the old Priest were there 
looking on with cynical eyes on the groups of mourners seek¬ 
ing solace in prayers for the departed. The mourners came 
and went in an endless stream. Their sighs and tears should 
have been enough to quench all the fires in the firmament: 
yet, this Temple Fire had survived the floods of sighs and 
tears and even thrived on them, looking with almost human 
greed for more mourners to turn up with their mite of sighs 
and tears along with their offerings of sandalwood! Alas! 
Could this consuming Fire, this prayer-prating Priest, bring 
solace to broken hearts? Could God be in this Temple—He 
must indeed be a death-and-grief-enjoying God! 

I stepped out from the Temple, and met gods, gods with 
out-stretched hands, daridra-narayans, their eyes mocking 
the Universe for its opulence, with who knows what thoughts 
in their hearts! 
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A few steps past them I entered the garden attached to 
the Temple. The spring-flowers were still in bloom in their 
glory of life and youth: the gold-mohurs were out. I heard 
the cuckoo bidding farewell to the setting §un and reminding 
it to enquire when rain would be arriving. I heard the rhythm 
of the waves as they rolled in and out among the rocks not 
far away. My lacerated heart felt peace. The God I had 
missed in the Temple I found on wings flitting about amongst 
the flowers asking them with parting kisses not to close their 
petals for the night just yet while a forlorn soul was amongst 
them seeking solace which it had failed to find elsewhere! 

I had left the Temple with a quick step: I left the garden 
reluctantly with many a halt and longing look back over the 
shoulders. 

As I wended my way home, I mused on what I had seen 
and felt. I felt that in the god on wings whom I had seen 
among the flower-beds I had seen features that had been 
familiar to me life-long: and I recognised Him to be the God of 
my heart who had stepped out and manifested Himself to my 
eyes revealing the Truth that if there is Misery in life, there 
is also Joy in it: that there is Peace in death: and that in 
life and in death the Merciful One is ever with us with his 
balm of Peace to soothe and smoothen our thorny passage to 
the Eternal Hereafter.” 

They had risen as he uttered the last words. In silence 
they walked, past the garden, past the Temple, out again in 
the broad world of light and life. As they parted at the 
Government House gates, she wondered whether they were 
going to meet again—she wished they would—and was glad 
to hear that he had been asked to join the Parsee Delegation 
that would be meeting the Mission on the morrow. She 
remained at the gates for a while as the old man walked away 
with bowed head. The scene at the Towers came back to her 
mind. A bat flapped in the branches above: she imagined it 
was a vulture. With a shudder she hurried in—to light and 
life. 
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MEETING THE NOTABLES — 

THE HINDOOS—THE MAHA-GUJAKATEES 

As had been announced on the previous day, the Moon- 
landers were, for the second day of their visit, booked to meet the 
Delegations of the various Communities, Institutions, etc. The 
spacious Town Hall had been selected as the venue, and a fairly 
full programme had been drawn up, both for the morning and 
the afternoon. That the Visitors had a strenuous day before 
them was evident from the programme which showed as many 
as seven Delegations booked in the following order, namely, 

f The Maha-Gujaratees 
The Hindoos ^ The Maha-Rashtrians 
The Harijans 

The Muslims 
The Christians 
The Parsees 

The Bombay State Ministry 

While the Visitors were to meet the Delegations in the 
above order, they had desired that all the parties should be free 
to be present throughout the sittings so that each might know 
what the others said and might have an opportunity to speak 
thereon if they so desired. The sittings were also to be open 
to the Press and the Public. 

Long before the appointed hour the Hall had been filled 
to capacity. It was evident that the programme had aroused 
considerable interest among those present, particularly the 
mention therein of a Delegation of Spirits. Never within living 
memory had a Delegation from the Spirit World come down to 
the Earth, and for a time this appeared to be the sole topic 
of talk in the Hall. The personnel of the several Delegations 
had not been announced before-hand, so we shall introduce them 
to the readers as they come up to meet the Visitors. 
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The Hindoos 


The Maha-Gtijaratees 
and 

The Maha-Rashtrians 
The Harijans 


The proceedings for the day opened with the Delegations of 
the Hindoos representing the major Communities in Western 
Bharat, namely, the Maha-Gujaratees, the Maha-Rashtrians 
(Marathas) and the All-Bharat Harijans. We heard the follow¬ 
ing names called out as the Delegations were presented to the 
Visitors: — 


Maha-Gujaratees 

(1) Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee 

(2) Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal 

(3) Shree Sadhoobava Sana- 
taneejee 

(4) Shree Sudharakjee 
Westemia 

Maha-Rashtrians 


(1) 

Shree 

Rao 

Bajee 

Rao 

Pajee 

(2) 

Shree 

Rao 

Pajee 

Rao 

Bajee 


Harijans 

(1) Pundit Dr. Shfidrajee, 

Avamajee, Achhutjee, 

Harijaniajee, alios Schedul- 
ed-Caste-Jee, Untouch- 
ablejee, People-of-God-jee. 

(2) Shree Dadajee Dundoba 
Khutkhute 

(3) Shree Dhunjee Bheema 
Gudgude. 


As our readers know, it is usual with delegations and depu¬ 
tations that the leader reads out a written statement of their 
case followed by a general discussion in the form of questions 
and answers. On the present oceasion, as the Mission had come 
out to see and hear things for themselves and to gather impres¬ 
sions first-hand, the formality of a written statement had been 
dispensed with, and the Visitors had expressed the desire that 
every member of a Delegation might speak on matters which 
he deemed the Mission should be acquainted with, and which 
he felt himself to be in a position to expound. His Honour the 
Sheriff, Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian, officiated as the Master 
of Ceremonies. We shall endeavour to give our readers as 
accurate an idea of the proceedings as we possibly can. 
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His Honour The Master of Ceremonies 

“Order! Order! Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee will open the 
proceedings on behalf of the Maha-Gujai at Delegation.” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Gentlemen and Lady.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul Mian— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee must remember the Lady must 
be addressed before the Gentlemen.” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“That was what we were taught to do by our ex-masters, 
the British. But they are gone, and we want to forget all 
about them. Besides, among us Hindoos the male has always 
had precedence over the female. This has been his preroga¬ 
tive from days immemorial: and, as a matter of fact, when¬ 
ever we Congress Leaders addressed mixed gatherings, we 
simply said ‘Bhaio,’ i.e., ‘Brothers,’ and we entirely ignored the 
females. We are independent now, and I refuse to take dicta¬ 
tion from any one however.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul Mian— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee must remember that at this 
moment he is not addressing a public meeting on the Chow- 
paty Sands, nor a meeting of the Municipial Corporation. He 
is addressing the Honourable Mission from Moonland who 
include a Lady Member. The correct form of address would 
be ‘Lady and Gentlemen’: or, if that be difficult to remember, 
‘Your Honours’ might be used.” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee*- 

“Alright, alright, I submit, but I do so under strong pro¬ 
test, and I reserve to myself the right to reopen the subject 
later at my will and discretion. 

Well, then. Your Honours, that is, Lady and Gentlemen, 
as I was going to say when 1 was interrupted by the offidou* 
gentleman......” 






His Honour Shree Sheri#-] 

* < €kdoif? Orc&w? Shr«e$oe must withdraw the expression 
‘officious,* which is unparliamentary, and..” 


The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I am sorry to interrupt the proceedings, but, H I may be 
permitted to put in a word, I may say that in Moonland the 
expression in question is considered to be parteamentary.’’ 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fund Mian— 

“I am sure we are obliged to the Hon’ble Dr. Windy- 
Moony for his very illuminating observation, which, I have 
no doubt, will be duly noted by the Hon’ble the Speaker of 
our Parliament and other Speakers all over the World. Since 
our Honourable Visitors do not mind the offending expres¬ 
sion, I have no desire to insist upon Shreejee withdrawing it, 
and I will take it as withdrawn. Shreejee will kindly 
proceed.” 

Stowe Dakyajee Gbelajee— 

“I am glad the Hon’ble Doctor jee pulled up and corrected 
Shree Fuzul Mian. I hope this will be a lesson to His Honour. 
Before I begin, let me introduce my Honourable Colleagues 
and myself to Your Honours. This lanky gentleman on my 
left is ray Honourable Colleague, Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal, 
who is famous for his deep studies in Diatetrees, Diabetrees, 
I mean. 

ffls Honour Shree Masterjee— 

“Shreejee means Dietetics?” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajc 

“Yes, I mean Dietetics. Thanks.. l£our Honours wid 
come to know, Food is one of the great problems of our 
Bharat today, and my Honourable Colleague has much to say 
about it, which, r trust, you will be able to understand. It. is 
a very serious subject. He takes it very seriously. He always 
totwitos stow* with,-ai very serious face, and m die natural 
eetaUft ot-toachesks; m pai(e K he applies rouge to them, so that 
he becomes a walking advertisement and propaganda for 
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gajur, that is, carrot, which is half hi* subjfnt, the. other, hath 
being bhajee, that is, spinach. The stout gentleman in a vene¬ 
rable robe and beard'on my right is my Honourable Colleague, 
Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee. He represents the great 
orders of Sadhoos and Bavas, that is, monks, priests, brahmans, 
etc., who constitute a serious headache to our Food Ministers. 
He is also a pillar of orthodoxy, besides being a Bhudev, that 
is, god on earth, and, with the help of us Banias, he is strid¬ 
ing to set up a Theosophic State in Bharat.” 

His Honour Shree Masterjee— 

“Perhaps Shreejee means Theocratic, not Theosophic?”’ 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Yes, Theosophic, or Theocratic, they are one and the 
same: and Your Honours no doubt understand what I mean. 
Shree Sadhoobavajee is the coming man in our coming State, 
and, as such, demands careful watching—I mean listening to. 
My other Honourable Colleague by the side of Shree Bhajee- 
bhai Gajurlal is Shree Sudharakjee Westernia about whom 
the less said the better. He claims to be a reformist and has 
included himself in our Delegation against our will and with¬ 
out an invitation from us. I would advise Your Honours not 
to pay attention to his wild talk. Now, as regards myself, I 
am the Leaderjee of our Delegation. My Papajee is the Archi¬ 
tect of Modern Gujarat, and for that service he has been 
given the great title of ‘Sardarjee’, besides being an Honorary 
Doctorjee, and of course a Shreejee. He is nominally the 
Second in Command at New Delhi, though, in actual fact, he 
is the First. It is my ambition not only to follow in his foot¬ 
steps, but to outstrip him, and to become the Architect of the 
Maha-Gtijarat of tomorrow. A Parsee Dustoorjee, that is 
High Priest, once gave me a benediction in Persian, which, 
as he did not speak clearly, I could not catch—His Honour 
the Masterjee should remember it if' he dkl not wamp his 
Persian lessons.” 

His Honour the Masterjc 

“Perhaps it was ^ ^V) jf ‘az. pedar nam burdar 

. bad’—that is, ‘make for yourself a greater name than your father 
did for himself.’ ” 
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Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Eg-zact-ly. That is just what the Dustoorjee had said. 
How did you manage to remember it, Phajulbhai! At school 
you used to be such a duffer, and you always used to fail in 
Persian, did you not? Eh, Phajulbhai, this is most surprising 
and remarkable, and.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! My proficiency or otherwise in Persian 
has nothing to do with the present proceedings. The personal 
reference was highly officious of Shreejee. Besides, he must 
note that my name is Fuzul-Mian, not Phajulbhai.” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Nonsense. Your name is Phajulbhai. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber we used to call you Phujjoo? How can it be Fiiziil- 
Mian? Have you changed your name? When? and Why? I 
.am the Leaderjee and the great Bossjee of the Congress Party 
in the Corporation: how could you change your name with¬ 
out my knowledge and consent ? Of course, Fuzul Mian 
-would be more approximate for you.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Appropriate, not approximate.” 

Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Yes, more appropriate: but, you can’t go on changing 
names without proper sanction from the approximate autho¬ 
rity (Masterjee—“Appropriate, not approximate”),—Yes, yes, 
appropriate authority, that is, myself. I don’t like this in-and- 
out business. I must look into it.” 

wh Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee is braying—I mean straying 
from the point He must cut short this monologue, finish his 
introductions, and start his speech without further back-chat. 
He will also do well not to essay using big words which he 
finds difficult to pronounce and which always turn out to be 
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Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee— 

“Alright! Alright! But, let me correct you for once. I 
am not doing essay-writing—I am speeching, and any duffer 
should know that speeching is not essay-writing. However, I 
was going to say, Your Honours, when I was officiously inter¬ 
rupted, that your ancestors and our ancestors, when they lived 
together in this Country, must have been closely related. 
Among our ancestors great scholars and wise men were called 
“Moony”: for instance, “Vasist-Moony,” “Narad-Moony”: and, 
it appears, the same is the case with you. Therefore, you and 
we may call ourselves Cousins. 

Having thus established our close relationship, I will 
proceed and say that you dear Cousins have good reason to be 
proud of that fact: for, just as Bharat as a country is the salt 
of the Earth, so we Hindoos are the salt of Bharat. I may 
go further and say that we Hindoos are the salt of the Earth, 
and, among the Hindoos, we of Maha-Gujarat are the essence 
of salinity. You know there are grades and grades of salt: 
for instance, there is salt in the natural granular state: there 
is crushed salt when the grains are passed through mills: then 
there is ultra-crushed or table-salt: and, finally, there is the 
extract or essence of salt which is the highest stage of perfec¬ 
tion in salt. We of Maha-Gujarat are the extract or essence 
of salt. That is why we have taken to the salt manufacturing 
industry as fish takes to water, and have done well at it. 

What I have just said applies to white salt, or what passes 
for white salt. There was also another variety in this Country 
not long ago, known as ‘black salt.’ This black salt was pro¬ 
duced in the vicinity of this great City. There was nothing 
special about it. It was the ordinary impure sea salt with 
plenty of the black mud of the Bombay coast impregnated 
in the crystals, which gave the crystals a dark tint and gave 
the salt the name of ‘black salt.’ This impure black salt had 
no market locally, but, as our luck would have it, with the 
Brahmans of Bengal and some other States it carried a special 
merit! They said that due to the presence of Mother Earth in 
the crystals, the black salt was preferred by the gods to white 
salt which had little evident earth content in the crystals. 
Consequently, black salt was invariably used in rituals, and 



was deemed more valuable than white salt. The pasazbsii- 
ties of black salt, you may be sure, were fully exploited by 
us. But, the point I wish to make is that, on the evidence of 
the above historical instance, ‘black’ would appear to be the 
colour which finds favour with the gods in preference to 
‘white.’ 

In his Address, His Worship the Mayor referred to the 
great institution of the Black Market. Your Honours will hear 
more about it from the Commerce and Industry Delegation. 
Here I would only mention that, besides our natural aptitude 
for money-making, the attraction of the Black Market on a 
country-wide scale may be traced to the assurance, founded 
on the above historical instance, that in operating in the Black 
Markets we get closer to our gods. People say it is wrong 
to resort to the Black Market. We get puzzled when we hear 
this: for, we see that when we operate in the Black Market, 
we always do well and flourish. If we were doing anything 
wrong, would the gods allow us to prosper? On the contrary, 
what do we actually find? We see that success invariably 
attends our operations: and the great gains they yield are, 
Your Honours will agree, convincing evidence that our acti¬ 
vities are approved by the gods. With us the term *black’ 
has thus become synonymous with ‘success’, and there is no 
other word in the English language which' to our ears sounds 
more sweet or brings us greater relish. 

It is, therefore, natural and in the fitness of things that 
we Maha-G&jaratees should claim to be the rulers of Bharat, 
and that, as the first step, we are manoeuvring to create a 
separate State of our own in these parte of the Country to 
be known as the State of Maha-Gujarat. Some say we are 
not made of the stuff of which rulers are made: that our 
ancestors were traders, craftsmen, etc., as we are today, that 
they never ruled anything or anybody, neither can we, and 
that if perchance we happened to get into the seat of power, 
we would be sure to prove failures as rulers. This is a charge 
which, we know, is levelled at us only out of jealousy by 
’certain communities who aspire to leadership in the Country 
-—undeservedly of course. It is true that we Maha-Gfijaratees 
belong to the Vaishya Class, and are commonly called Banias. 
Ifc the old days, the governing dess; namely, the Brahman s, 
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used to seek support from the Khshatreeyas, and between 
"them they ruled the masses—fee Brahmans by the pen and 
fete Khshatreeyas by the sword. In recent times, fee power 
of money has been increasingly recognised. Money -comes 
from trade and commerce, and trade and commerce are the 
monopoly of the Banias. So, with our purse, we Banias have 
supplanted the Khshatreeyas in the governing body of fee 
land. Mahatma Gandhi was a Vaishya (Bania) and, as every 
one knows, the Congress has always been financed by the 
Banias. The Congress is in power today. Bharat today is 
governed by the Brahman-cum-Bania oligarchy. As the 
power of money keeps increasing from day to day, the neces¬ 
sity for us of an alliance with the Brahmans decreases from 
day to day. The time may not be far when money, that is, 
the Banias, that is, we Maha-Gujaratees, alone, will govern 
fee land. 

Of the fact that we Maha-Giijaratees are well-qualified 
for leadership and rulership you will find ample evidence in 
what my Honourable Colleagues here, as also my friends in 
fee Commerce and Industry Delegation, will be telling you 
after I have done: and, if further evidence were required, 
ytru will only have to see and listen to the Maha-Giijaratee 
luminaries in fee cabinets of this and other States and of New 
Delhi, whom you will no doubt meet in due course. After 
all, what are the essential requisites for rulership? As we 
all know, these are firstly money, secondly a genius for 
colonisation, and thirdly, the ability to divide. As regards 
the first, that is, money, we have plenty of it as explained 
above. As regards the second, we Maha-Gfijaratees have 
shown a marked aptitude for colonisation, and like other 
colonising peoples, you will find our colonies, big and small, in 
all parts of this Country and in all nooks and comers of fee 
Earth. We know the advantages of colonisation, for, we have 
tasted them, and have thrived on them. Wherever we go, 
we spread ourselves. That is what we have done in this 
State: that is what we are doing elsewhere—for instance, in 
Bengal. So much for our genius for colonisation. And, as 
regards our ability to divide, we can claim, without fear of 
contradiction, feat we have no equal either within or outside 
feis Country. As every oneknows, it is fee genius of Hindoo- 
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ism to divide. Look at our great Caste System. Any diction¬ 
ary will tell you that Caste is another name for separation, 
that is, division. And, those who could thus divide their 
own people can be depended upon to divide their opponents. 
As Your Honours no doubt know, our predecessors, the 
British', were past-masters in the art and science of ‘divide 
et impera’: these past-masters had particuarly compli¬ 
mented us Maha-Giijaratees on our proficiency therein. And, 
this is by no means surprising when it is remembered that this 
art and science had originated in Bharat as we see from 
numerous references to them in our ancient books. It is said 
that the immortal Machiavelli had received his basic training 
in this Country, and, if I remember rightly, under the Maha- 
Gujaratees of his day. As regards our achievements in the 
field of ‘dividing’, you will no doubt hear something from the 
Delegation of the Akhil Bharat Hindoo Maha Sabha, so I will 
not dilate on them. I would only say a word about our profi¬ 
ciency in the art and science of ‘dissembling’—another word 
for ‘diplomacy’—which has been widely acknowledged: and, 
as the axiom goes, ‘He, who knows not how to dissemble, 
knows not how to reign,’ the converse is equally true—‘He, 
who knows how to dissemble, knows how to reign.’ Admit¬ 
tedly, there is none in the wide world to beat us in the field 
of ‘dissembling-’ Could our critics want a more devastating 
silencer? 

Your Honours will have observed from my remarks that 
we Maha-Guj aratees are a calculating people. We live in the 
present and make the most from it; and, at the same time, 
we think of the future and plan for it. We are never so happy 
as when we come across our equals and beat them at the 
game. Naturally, we are the de jacto rulers of the land, who¬ 
ever may be the de jure rulers. We wonder how Moonland 
fares in these matters, and we should be delighted if Your 
Honours would enlighten us at some suitable opportunity. I 
will now request my Honourable Colleague, Shree Bhajee- 
bhai Gajurlal, to address Your Honours.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mint Fund Mian— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee has been guilty on two counts. 
By his long oration he has encroached upon the limited time 
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available for those who have yet to speak, and, thereby he has 
been guilty of discourtesy and want of consideration towards 
them. Then, he took upon himself to request his Colleague 
to address our Honourable Visitors. Perhaps he was not aware 
that in doing so he was encroaching upon the province of the 
Master of Ceremonies—a grave lapse anywhere anytime. 
Though Shreejee is a ‘wise man’ by his personal name, he 
has often been known to suffer from the influence of his 
paternal name. (Here, addressing the Members of the Mission, 
His Honour explained that ‘Dahya,’ of ‘Dahyajee’ meant ‘wise’ 
and ‘Ghela’ of ‘Ghelajee’ meant ‘mad,’ and that the wise 
man had often been known to behave like a mad man)* 
(Laughter). I am willing to believe that the lapse in the 
present instance was due to ignorance, and, as such, it may 
be condoned. I now call upon Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal to 
address the Honourable Visitors, and I would request him, 
as also the speakers to follow, to be as brief and to the point 
as possible, for, as Pundit Shree Lukmanjee Hakimjee, alias 
Shree Socratesjee, has said, ‘Too much talk may perhaps not 
tire the speaker, but, it is bound to confuse the mind of the 
listener’ (Applause). Shreejee has the floor.” 

Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal— 

“Gentlemen and Lady—I mean Lady and Gentlemen, 
Your Honours, and Your Honour Shree Masterjee of Cere¬ 
monies .” 

v/ w 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee must know that this is a gross 
breach of etiquette. While the Masterjee of Ceremonies is 
the most important functionary at such gatherings and has 
the status of the Lord President, it is not usual to address him 
directly. Shreejee must restrict his addresses—I mean 
address—to our Honourable Visitors alone.” 

Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal— 

“I am obliged for the correction. May it please Your 
Honours! I represent the Vegetable Kingdom, both as it 
exists in Nature, and, as it is personified in the manhood of 
Bharat in general; and of Maha-Gujarat in particular. The 




teems that emprise my name are the names ®l two of 
the most important members of the Vegetable World, namely, 
gptaeeh and Carrot. These form the foundations of our 
national dietary and the pillars of our radial eminence. As 
Your Honours may be aware, tire persuasive powers of the 
Carrot have been immortalised among donkeys and men in 
the famous aid-to-perseverence adage, ‘Dangling the Canrot 
before tins Donkey,’ which enabled the donkey to reach and 
center Vaikunth, that is, Heaven, through sheer perseverence. 
Among all the Bharatees we of Maha-Giijarat have shown the 
greatest awareness of this Heaven—winning property of the 
Carrot, and have practically monopolised its consumption in 
Bharat. Our outstanding qualities, to which the Leaderjee of 
our Delegation referred in his great oration, namely, our 
aptitude for colonisation and ability to spread ourselves, to 
divide and rule, to dissemble, and, above all, our eminence as 
a calculating people, all draw their inspiration and suste¬ 
nance from these basic, elemental foods, and I believe these 
are also the principal basic, elemental, foods with our gods, 
though some of them are understood to have a preference for 
the cocoanut and the beetlenut, and others for sweetmeats 
like many of us. 

Our critics say we are ‘bhajee-khaoos,’ that is, spinach- 
eaters, using the term in a derogatory sense hinting at lack of 
strength, stamina, courage, etc. They say rulers have come 
from the martial races, and that the martial races are not 
spinach-eaters. They say to rule requires the ability to fight, 
and that the will and the strength to fight do not proceed 
from vegetable diet. It is true that the former rulers of Maha- 
Gfljarat, as elsewhere, came from the Khshatreeya, that is, 
Uhe warrior, class of the Hindoo society, which class, it is 
regrettable to record, had fallen from the high standard of 
pure and undiluted vegetarianism. I may inform Your 
Honours that we were not ‘bhajee-khaoos’ always. Till about 
the time Buddhism appeared and began to gather strength 
in Bharat, the Brahman supremacy had prevailed in Hindoo 
Bharat, and the Brahmans of those times were meat-eaters 
and were even known to have been not averse to beef! The 
beef-eating Hindooism absorbed the non-violence theory of 
Buddhism and became a religion of vegetarianism because 
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the Hindoos were -afraid fliat otherwise Buddhism would 
overpower Hindooism—an outstanding instance of the powers 
of absorption and of adaptability of our fathers. Our critics 
forget that one can fight with the tongue just as well as with 
the hands, and, that, in the use of the legs in double-quick 
time, no non-vegetarian soldier or civilian, man or beast, can 
catch up with us once we have got going. Besides, it has been 
proved by analysis that all the vitamins required to produce 
the will and the strength to fight are contained in spinach 
and carrot in an ample measure: and, provided these are 
consumed in abundant quantities, there is no reason why we 
bhajee-khaoos should not in course of time blossom into full- 
fledged Khshatreeyas. It is true that there are no Maha- 
Gu jar a tee regiments in the Bharat Army: but, this will be so 
no longer. I may inform Your Honours that, realising the 
necessity of a Maha-Gujaratee Army, we have already made 
a beginning in that direction with the creation of the first 
unit—the Gujarat Grenadiers. Your Honours will see them 
when you visit New Delhi. At the moment they are just a 
platoon in strength, but they form the nucleus of a great army 
■of Maha-Gujaratees which we propose to bring into existence 
in the near future. It will be based on Ahmedabad. These 
first recruits are now doing their first steps in New Delhi under 
the personal care and supervision of His Excellency the 
Commander-inrChief and the Honourable the Defence Mini- 
sterjee, and they are reported to have made wonderful 
progress already holding out promise of becoming very soon 
the First Regiment of the Line. 

As Your Honours may have heard, our Bharat has been 
suffering from a chronic shortage of food, because of our 
excessive production of mouths to feed, and, to meet the 
situation, the Bharatees are increasingly taking to vegetable 
■diet. ‘Back to Nature’ is the cry heard everywhere. It is 
the latest faith (our critics call it ‘fad’) in Bharat, and its 
greatest exponent and apostle is the Hon’ble the Food 
Mmisterjee at New Delhi, the Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee, 
Who, as you may well expect and rightly guess, is an asal, 
that is, original, Maha-Gtlj aratee—as voluminous a volume of 
■evidence of our ability and fitness to rule the land as ever 
went under a Gandhi-cap. Your Honours will be meeting 
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this prodigy of Maha-Gujarat at New Delhi and it is there¬ 
fore unnecessary for me to dilate upon the topic. His Honour 
Shree Masterjee of Ceremonies may request my Honourable 
Colleagues to speak.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“Order! Order! It was unnecessary for Shree Bhajeebhai 
Gajurlal to remind me about my function.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“If I may be permitted to interrupt the proceedings for 
a moment, may I ask Shree Bhajeebhai Shree Gajurlal 
whether the numerous merits which he attributed to spinach 
and carrot applied to any particular varieties of these edibles, 
requiring particular methods of raising them, or whether they 
were common to all.” 

Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal— 

“May it please Your Honours! The donkey following the 
carrot does not enquire about the quality of the carrot. To it 
all carrots are carrots. The same is the case with us: to us 
all spinach is spinach and all carrots are carrots. In our 
Democratic Republican State we can allow no distinctions in 
methods and merits. The merits I enumerated are common 
to all varieties and the methods of raising them are the same 
in the case- of all. If any varieties happen to lack any of the 
merits, we simply assume that the merits are there, and that 
serves our purpose just as well.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“The varieties are the same that Your Honours had at 
lunch and dinner yesterday, and will have again today. In 
fact, they will be the same wherever you go. They are also 
cooked the same way everywhere, with one exception, 
namely, that whenever Shreejees have to face a task demand¬ 
ing extra exertion, physical or mental, the spinach and carrots 
are cooked in Neera, the sweet juice of the palm-tree, about 
which, I expect, you will hear more when you meet the 
Honourable Cabinet Ministerjees later. The combination of 
the three has been known to have produced phenomenal 
results in all spheres, particularly in that of high finance! 
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If Your Honours have no further questions, I will now 
call upon Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee to address our 
Honourable Visitors.” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“As Sadhoos, that is, priestly recluses, it is enjoined on 
our class that whenever we address non-Sadhoos, that is, the 
laiety, we do so sitting: we do not stand when we address 
such a gathering: again, for the same reason and in the same 
circumstances, we do not address women: we remain uncon¬ 
scious of their presence: some of us even keep their eyes 
closed when women are known to be in the vicinity. Further, 
we do not recognise distinction between man and man, such 
as titles and other honorific modes of address. I shall, there¬ 
fore, address this gathering sitting, and address those present 
as ‘Bundhoo-o,’ that is, Brothers.” 

W V 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

(Addressing the Hon’ble Visitors) — 

“This is a position peculiar to the Hindoo society. It may 
appear strange to strangers, but we here are used to it. Seated— 
addressing is a privilege also extended to aged persons. Some 
of our political leaders have also arrogated this privilege to 
themselves. The ignoring of women in the audience is also 
affected by certain non-Sadhoo speakers, it being, in their 
case, a matter of idiosyncrasy varying from speaker to 
speaker. I have no doubt Your Honours, particularly the 
Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony, will understand the position and 
adjust yourselves to it.” 

The Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission, Dr. Windy-Moony, 
and the Hon’ble Dr. Modem-Moony, nodding their assent, His 
Honour the Master of Ceremonies requested Shree Sadhoo¬ 
bava Sanataneejee to proceed. 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“Bundhoo-o! We Sadhoos and Bavas are not priests in 
the ordinarily accepted sense of the term. It would be more 
correct to elwa» us as monks. WO do not officiate in temples, 
nor are we attached to any particular temples. We follow 
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certain cults. These da not tie us down to any partaeuiar spots. 
We roam about from place to place. Just as cattle move from, 
pasture to pasture, so do we. We have our followings who 
see to our comforts. We do ourselves well. Just as it is rare 
to come across a lean American, , so, in all the length and 
breadth of Bharat, you will not find a single lean Sadhoo or 
Bava. We number many lakhs. It is said that we are partly 
responsible for the chronic food shortage and famine condi¬ 
tions in the Country. We of course deny the charge. 

“We are orthodox: therefore, we are opposed to all 
change. We believe that Sanatan Dharma is Eternal Truth, 
that only via Orthodoxy one can reach Heaven, and that there 
are no other paths leading to Heaven. We know there are 
some curious people among the Hindoo fold, who call them¬ 
selves reformers and pretend to reform the Hindoo Religion. 
We do not claim to know much about the Religion ourselves, 
but we are firm on one point: we deny that there is any room 
for reform in our Religion and we flatly disown the pre¬ 
tenders. 

In this Honourable Delegation I have the honour to re¬ 
present both the Sadhoo-bavajees and the Orthodox Hindoo 
Sanataneejees. 

Those, who know anything about the Hindoo Religion 
and Society, know that God created the Sanatanees, that is, 
the Orthodox High-Caste Hindoos, for Heaven, and He created 
the Harijans, that is, the Low-Caste Hindoos, for the Sana¬ 
tanees. This is a simple and well-understood doctrine that 
has prevailed unchallenged in Bharat ever since Hindooism 
was born or evolved in this land. Yet, in recent times, there 
have appeared among the Hindoos some misguided people 
who have found fault with this ages-old traditional social and 
religious order of things, and they have sought to introduce 
changes, or reforms as they call them. With their ravings they 
have sought to turn the heads of the Harijans. They tell them 
that they, the Harijans, have been kept depressed and suppres¬ 
sed by the Sanatanees, which, they, the. Sanatanees, have no 
right to del They tell them that their God, and our . God, is one 
and tbe same, and that they have as .much right to entereur 
v temples, and worship at our shrines as- we have! Can any- 
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thing be more preposterous? Yet, the present suiftmi off 
Bharat, by devious and unorthodox devices, managed to get 
some of our temples thrown open to the Harijans. What has 
been the result? We Sanatanees have stopped going to those 
temples, and our gods have left those temples. For, our gods, 
are Sanatanee gods. They are not Harijan gods. They accept 
worship only from Sanatanees, not from Harijans. If Sana¬ 
tanees do not go to the temples, the gods da not remain there. 
They move elsewhere in sympathy with us, leaving the Hari¬ 
jans to worship before unoccupied shrines! Some of these- 
misguided people have even made bold to say that God does 
not reside in temples, that the Harijans do not need to have 
any temples at all, for, they say, God pervades the Universe, 
that if He is in temple shrines, He is also in the vast open 
spaces, and they go further and say that God dwells in the 
heart of every human being, be he high-caste or low-caste, be 
he a twice-born Brahman or the lowliest of Harijans. You will 
all agree that this is sheer blasphemy: yet, there are people 
who preach this infamous doctrine and tell the Harijans they 
do not need any temples at all! Can God be without temples? 
These mad doctrines, as may be expected, have turned the 
heads of these Harijans to such an extent that some of them 
even talk of discarding our great Religion, Hindooism, and 
embracing other religions, such as, Sikhism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, etc. I may say that we Sanatanees are tired of 
this idle talk: I am sure our Sanatanee God must also be tired 
of it: and it seems to us that the time has come when steps 
should be taken to put it down with a strong hand or foot....” 

A. Voice— 

“Shree Sadhoobava’s statement about God being a Sana¬ 
tanee God is what may be called a non-fact. The fact is the 
reverse of what he has stated.” 

Hl$ Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“Order! Order!" I cannot allow the proceedings to be 
interrupted. Z cannot make out who has spoken, but whoever 
he is, he is hereby warned that repetitions of such" interrup¬ 
tions. will incur our Honourable Visitors' displeasure and may 
ii»voiv«- his removal from the Hall.” 
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lie Voice— 

“This is the Spirits Delegation speaking. It seems to us 
that it would be only fair to the Visitors that facts, and noth¬ 
ing but facts, should be stated before them. When we hear 
non-facts, or perversion of facts, we feel it is our duty to draw 
attention to them.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“I quite agree with the Honourable Spiritjees. I would 
suggest to my Honourable Colleagues that the Honourable 
Spiritjees be allowed to speak whenever they consider it 
necessary to do so.” 

The other members of the Mission nodded assent, and His 
Honour the Master of Ceremonies, addressing the Spirits, said— 

‘Our Honourable Visitors permit, you to speak whenever 
you consider it necessary to do so. I think it would be con¬ 
venient to you if you would kindly take seats so that.” 

The Voice— 

“We are obliged to the Honourable Visitors for their cour¬ 
tesy. We also thank His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies 
for his kind offer to provide seats for us. We shall, however, 
not trouble him. The Hall is filled to the ceiling with our com¬ 
panions who have come along with us in their thousands. 
The Members of our Delegation are already very conveniently 
stationed close to and around His Honour the Masterjee of 
Ceremonies from where they can see and hear everything. 
They will take their seats in the Delegation Box when their 
turn comes.” 

It was observed that the last speech of the Spirit Voice had 
created considerable uneasiness among all present. Eyes roamed 
vacantly all over the Hall in all directions in the hope of catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of the invisible audience. His Honour Shlree 
Masterjee appeared to be particularly embarrassed and uncom¬ 
fortable with the knowledge of the dose proximity of the invi¬ 
sible visitors, and it was not in his usual strident tones that be 
requested Shree Sadhoobava to resume his speech. Shree 
Sadhoobava, on his part, also seemed to have been taken aback 
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at this unusual and unexpected experience, for it was after much 
clearing of the throat and dabbing of the forehead and fumbling 
among his papers that he was able to resume his speech. 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“Bundhoo-o! Let us proceed to another subject. As you 
all know, Brahma, that is, God, created Cows and Brahmans 
at the same time, therefore, they are twins. In our Sana- 
tanee Hindoo Religion the Cow occupies a sacred place. It 
would not be wrong to say that our Religion rests wholly on 
the Cow. In fact, the Cow is the Religion and the Religion is 
the Cow. In ancient times, the Cow held the highest 
position in the Hindoo Society. See our sculptures: the most 
prominent figure is that of the Cow. Watch our dramas: you 
will not find one which does not assign the principal part to 
the Cow. There is not one of our religious ceremonies in 
which the Cow does not participate. You can thus easily under¬ 
stand why the Cow holds such an important and exalted place 
in the Hindoo Society, and why Cow Protection is a matter 
of life and death to the Hindoos. In recent times, it is re¬ 
grettable to record, the Cow came to lose seme of its pristine 
glory under conditions of foreign domination, and many an 
inter-communal riot originated in sacrilege offered to the Cow 
in one form or another. The necessity was keenly felt of set¬ 
ting up a purely Hindoo State where the Hindoo Religion 
could be installed as the State Religion, and the Sacred Cow 
restored to its position of pre-eminence in the Hindoo Society. 

Bundhoo-o! Brahmans and Cows are the two limbs of the 
Hindoo Society and the Hindoo Body Politic. The human body 
has two hands, two feet, two eyes and two ears: and, if one 
of these limbs is not well, the whole body feels unwell. In the 
same way, for the well-being of the Hindoo Society and the 
Hindoo Body Politic, it is necessary that both the limbs, that 
is, the Brahman and the Cow, shoud be well and strong. As 
I observed before, the well-being of the Cow has been neg¬ 
lected in recent times, and, consequently, the Hindoo Society 
and the Hindoo Body Politic have suffered in proportion. Oui 
attention has been pointedly drawn to this sorry state of 
affairs by our New Great Leaderjee, Seth Shree Dulloomiajee 
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Con s c ic nccjc c , who has made the Protection of the Cow hie 
one aim and purpose for the rest of his life. He has clearly seen 
that if the Cow is to be adequately protected, it should be 
restored to its rightful place in the Hindoo Society and the 
Hindoo Body Politic: and this can only be secured if we 
have an undiluted Hindoo Religious Theocratic Democratic 
Republican State. 

Bundhoo-o! We Sanatanee Hindoos want a Religious State, 
that is, a State in which the Hindoo Religion would be estab¬ 
lished as the State Religion. At the time the British left the 
Country, we supported the Congress decision accepting the 
partition of the Country in two parts, Bharat and Pakistan, 
on the assumption that in Bharat we would get such a State, 
that is, a Hindoo Religious State. We have been sorely dis¬ 
appointed, for, we find that the Congress has given us, not a 
Hindoo Religious State, but what it calls a Secular State 
in which Religion has no place at all. We are, therefore, 
agitating against the present Congress regime. We want a 
State in which the Sanatanee Hindoo Religion may predo¬ 
minate over others, where the Society may bo predominantly 
Sanatanee Hindoo Society, where, in short everything may 
be Hindoo—Sanatanee Hindoo. This is not so at present. 
The other partner at the partition of the Country, namely, 
Pakistan, has gone along the right lines and has set up a 
Theocratic Islamic State. It calls it a Theocratic Democratic 
State, but we know that it actually means a Muslim State, 
with Islam as the State Religion, and with everything for the 
Muslims so long as Muslims are available to take it up. This 
is what we want here. We want such a Theocratic Democratic 
State in Bharat. This is the esoteric meaning of our agitation. I 
see that the Bundhoo, who superintends the ceremonies here, 
has not understood the word ‘esoteric.’ For his enlightenment I 
may explain that it means ‘hidden,’ that is, ‘meant only for 
the initiated.’ In plain language, which could be understood 
by the uninitiated including the Ceremonies Bundhoo, the 
State we want should be one where every loaf and fish, in 
fact all the good things in life, should be available to the 
Hindoos as their birth-right. Of course, when I speak of 
Hindoos, I mean Sanatanee Orthodox Hindoos only. You 
may have seen from the Press that our New Great Leader- 
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jee, Seth Shree Dulloomiajee Consciencejee, has launched a 
ca mp aign lor the attainment of such a State for us Sanatanbes. 
We approve his efforts and they have our blessings. I under¬ 
stand that he has been elected to be the life-president of the 
Exalted Order of the Cow in Bharat. He deserves the honour, 
and he has our congratulations. I also understand that Seth 
Shree has applied for admittance to the Holy Brotherhood of 
Sadhoos and Bavas in Bharat, and our Sameetee, which in 
English means Committee, has been deliberating over the 
application. He is on probation in the meantime, and, as a 
special case, he has been permitted to don the saffron robe 
of our Order when attending meetings and conferences of 
Sadhoos, Bavas and Cows.” 

v 

Shree Sudharakjee Westernia— 

“I am sure the Cows do not understand him: nor he the 
Cows: only the Sadhoos and Bavas perhaps understand 

Dulloomiajee and his Cows when they speak together.” 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“Order! Order! Sit down, Sit down, Shree Bavajee has 
not finished yet.” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanatanecjee— 

“I have been insulted. Sadhoojees have been insulted. 
Bavajees have been insulted. Dulloomiajee has been insulted. 
Cowjees have been insulted. I protest against everybody and 
everything. It is entirely the fault of the Ceremonies 
Bundhoo—Why did he allow this young upstart to speak 
before I had finished? I protest against the Ceremonies 
Bundhoo. He must apologise to Sadhoojees, Bavajees, Dulloo¬ 
miajee and Cowjees.” 

The Honourable Dr. Thomas-Moony, addressing the 
Leader of the Mission— 

“I think Shree Sudharakjee was perhaps right in saying 
what he did, but he certainly said it at the wrong time. It is 
he who must tender apologies to the concerned parties, not 
His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies (His Honour— 
‘Hear! Hear!’) and I have no doubt Shree Sfidharakjee will 
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make due amends when he takes the floor. There is one point, 
however, on which I have doubts. I agree that apology is due 
to Sadhoojees, Bavajees and Dulloomiajee; but, I am not sure 
about the Cowjees. How did Shree Sadhoobavajee know that 
Cowjees felt insulted? I do not see any Cowjees in this Hall 
who could have heard the offending remark of Shree Sfidha- 
rakjee and felt insulted by it. As this important point is not 
free from doubt, I would suggest that His Honour may be 
requested to ascertain the fact, personally, from any Cowjees 
that may happen to be present within ear-shot, and report 
the result to the Mission. In the meantime, if the Honourable 
the Leader agrees, the proceedings may be resumed. ,, 

The Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission, Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I agree with my Honourable Colleague, Dr. Thomas- 
Moony: (and addressing His Honour, added) Action accord¬ 
ingly, please.” 

This was followed by loud applause from the audi¬ 
ence who were greatly impressed by the skilful and 
tactful handling of situations by the Visitors and were full of 
praise for it. When silence had been restored, Shree Sadhoo¬ 
bavajee was requested to resume his speech, but he indicated 
by signs that he did not wish to say anjdhing further, where¬ 
upon the next Speaker, Shree Sudharakjee Westernia, was 
called upon to address the Mission, and His Honour the 
Masterjee of Ceremonies proceeded on the inquiry entrusted 
to him. It was evident that he suspected some Cowjees to be 
present among the audience, for, as he walked along the 
gangway, he cast searching glances to the right and to the 
left, and along one or two rows he was seen to stop and care¬ 
fully examine certain very stout persons half-way down the 
rows, whose bovine proportions and appearance at first sight 
seemed to give one the impression that some Cowjees had 
managed to get into the Hall, but, who, on closer examina¬ 
tion, turned out to be some very respectable and flourishing 
members of the local Stock Exchange, who, for once in their 
lives, had tom themselves from Dalai Street, the Bombay 
equivalent of Wall Street of New York, and had come down 
to the Town Hall to do honour to the Visitors from Moon- 
land. His search having proved fruitless as he reached the 
end of the gangway, His Honour left the Hall to continue his 
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explorations in the parts of the Universe in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Hall. We would have liked to take 
our readers along with His Honour, but, as we see that Shree 
Stidharakjee has already risen from his seat, we shall return 
to the Hall to enable them to listen to his oration. 

Shree Sudharakjee Westernia— 

“Your Honours! My first name is the Gujaratee equivalent 
of the English word ‘reformer.’ My elders call me ‘Wes- 
ternia’ because I have received western education and like 
the western way of life. They use the term derisively as the 
British used the term ‘WOG’ which stood for ‘westernised 
oriental gentleman’ and was used derisively about Indians 
and other Asians who received western education and adopted 
western habits. Like ‘WOG,’ ‘Westernia’ has now become a 
term of general belittlement used without discrimination. 
The three Shreejees, who have preceded me, represent the 
elderly section of the Hindoos. I represent the younger gene¬ 
ration—the ‘young upstarts’ in the words of the venerable 
Bavajee. From these three speakers Your Honours will have 
formed a fair idea of the character and characteristics of our 
elders. You will have noticed that they are orthodox, bigoted 
and intolerant. In relation to the Harijans they flaunt their 
caste superiority, whereas before their late British masters 
they had shown themselves to be spineless and servile. Most of 
them have no business morality, and the disproportionately 
large number of the rich and very rich among them is a proof 
of their connection with the Black Market, hoarding and 
profiteering. We of the younger generation do not claim the 
wisdom of age, but, even to our youthful inexperienced eyes, 
it is not difficult to discern their many weaknesses. They pre¬ 
tend to be ultra-religious. Very few of them know what their 
religion is, or what it teaches. They repeat some mantras by 
rote, if they remember them: if they don’t, they ask their family 
priests to repeat them for them: and they offer cocoanuts or 
sweets to their family gods. They think they have thereby 
done their duty by God. They begin their day thus. Then 
they spend the day in pursuit of lucre. To them the end 
justifies the means. They are not particular about how money 
is made, and if in making money they have to adopt unusually 
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dubious means, an extra anna to their priest and an extra 
cocoanut to their gods the next morning serve to ease their 
conscience should it ever happen to trouble them. As to their 
social life, they have little to be proud of. They may have 
been at school, since there were schools in the days of the 
British: but, beyond learning to read and write, they made 
no efforts to acquire any refinement, their be-all and end- 
all being money and money-making. Upto recent times, their 
women-folk were no better than chattel. They had child- 
marriage, which has been forbidden by law in recent years: 
there is no law yet forbidding an old man marrying a young 
girl. It is still a common experience to find an old man, who 
has followed his deceased wife to the buming-ghat, picking 
up a new mate and getting betrothed to her even before the 
ashes of the departed have cooled. If the old man fails to 
get so betrothed, he loses prestige with his caste-men! Widows, 
on the other hand, till recently, were not allowed to re¬ 
marry and were required to have their heads clean-shaved! 
Widow-remarriage is yet a young reform among us Hindoos, 
and the opposition to it has not yet died out. The Hindoo 
woman’s function, among the elders even today, is to mind the 
home and to procreate generations of money-making males 
and home-minding, procreating females. By nature good 
gentle souls, they get little help in the way of refine¬ 
ment from their money-minded mates. They have two 
sets of gods—those in their temples and their husbands at 
home. To these devoted wives their husbands are their gods. 
I have heard this from the lips of my own revered mother. I 
say this to their credit—God bless their simple hearts. I wish 
I could say the same of the men-folk. The picture I have 
given you here is of the generality of our elders. As every 
rule has an exception, so does this picture hold many honour¬ 
able exceptions—may the exceptions grow in numbers by 
leaps and bounds, and may they soon become the rule rele¬ 
gating the type of elders I have described above to the limbo 
of oblivion, unregretted, unwept, unsung!” 

At this stage some commotion was noticed at the further 
end of the corridor, which kept increasing, and in a few 
BWB M i rts Eh Honour the Masterje* of Ceremonies ww scen 
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leading two Cowjees by the ears up the corridor, and halting 
them before the dais he addressed the Honourable Visitors 
saying— 

“As Your Honours had desired, I made a thorough search 
both inside and outside the Hall. I came across two specimens 
in the Hall, which, on close inspection, proved to be only 
deceptive imitations of Cowjees. My search outside, however, 
proved successful. I found these Honourable Cowjees not far 
from the Hall steps engaged in inspecting the contents of a 
banana basket of a fruit vendor on the footpath. I put to 
each of them, separately, the question— 

‘Honourable Shree Cowjee, a few minutes back Shree 
Sudharakjee Westernia, speaking in the Hall, made the 
following remark, namely, ‘I am sure the Cows do not 
understand Shree Dulloomiajee, nor he the Cows: only 
the Sadhoos and Bavas understand Dulloomiajee and his 
Cows when they speak together.’ Did you hear this 
remark, and, if so. did you feel insulted by it?’ 

To the above clear and unambiguous question both the 
Honourable Cowjees gave the identical reply, namely, 

‘Mooooo.’ It sounded like ‘Yes,’ and also like ‘No.’ I 

repeated the question, but there was the same reply. Since 
the matter was not free from doubt as the Honourable Dr. 
Thomas-Moony would say, I thought it advisable to bring up 
the Honourable Cowjees before the Honourable Doctorjee so 
that he might look into the position personally.” 

Upon this the Honourable Dr. Thomas-Moony rose from 
his seat and in gentle persuasive tones repeated the question 
to the Cowjees, but, their response left the Honaurable Doctor 
in the same uncertainty as had been the case with His Honour 
the Master jee. For a moment there was tense suspense 
in the Hall, when Seth Shree Dulloomiajee was seen to rise 
from one of the front seats, and, advancing towards the dais, 
said— 


“If Your Honours will permit me to intervene in the pro¬ 
ceedings, I will try to elucidate the Honourable CGwjees’ 
replies. Their language is simple, consisting of only a few 
notations rendered in varying intonations: but, these have 
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vast hidden depths full of esoteric meaning—Cow-tva—which, 
to the ordinary humans, conveys nothing, but, which can be 
fathomed by those among them who have advanced along the 
path and qualified themselves for Cow-hood and Cow-dom.” 

So saying, Seth Shree Dulloomiajee approached the Cowjees 
and repeated the question which appeared to evoke the same 
replies, with this difference, however, that whereas all else 
remained befogged as before, Seth Shree Dulloomiajee’s face lit 
up with an intelligent smile, and, turning towards the Honour¬ 
able Visitors, he said— 

“To the question put them, the reply of one is in the 
affirmative and of the other in the negative. I think, in the 
case of the latter, her attention at the time in question had 
been attracted elsewhere. I will ask her about it,” and, turn¬ 
ing to her, said ‘Honourable Cowjee, is it a fact that at the 
time in question your attention had been attracted else¬ 
where, say, towards some banana basket of a kerb-side 
hawker, and, is it a fact that for that reason you did not hear 

the words of Shree Sudharakjee?’ (‘Mooooo.!) ‘Yes,’ 

she says ‘Yes.’ ” 

Loud and prolonged applause followed this wonderful per¬ 
formance by Seth Shree Dulloomiajee, which he gracefully 
acknowledged by repeated bows, and, at the end of which, the 
Honourable Dr. Thomas-Moony said— 

“I am sure we are all obliged to Seth Shree Dulloomiajee 
for his timely co-operation in resolving the deadlock. We 
must say we are struck with his great erudition. His refe¬ 
rences to Cow-tva, Cow-hood and Cow-dom, I am afraid, went 
clean over our heads. However, our doubts have been re¬ 
solved by the evidence of the Honourable Cowjee that had 
heard the remark of Shree Sudharakjee and had felt 
offended by it. The position, therefore, is clear that he must 
tender apology to the Honourable Cowjee in addition to Shree 
Sadhoo-bavajee and Seth Shree Dullomiajee, and, which, I 
have no doubt, he will do when he resumes his speech. In the 
meantime.” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“Apart from that, I strongly protest against His Honour 
the Masterjee of Ceremonies dragging the Honourable Cow- 
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solemnly declare — None shall insuit us and get away with it—even in a Secular State- 

while the Constitution and the Sadhuobavajees are there —” 
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jees by the ears. I am sure the Honourable Cowjees felt 
greatly insulted, and, if they are asked about it, they will 
confirm my assertion. On their behalf I demand that His 
Honour apologise to them forthwith.” 

All eyes turned to Seth Shree Dulloomiajee who again came 
to the rescue. The question was duly put to the Hon’ble Cowjees 
whose reply was interpreted thus: — 

“No. We did not feel insulted. His Honour did not drag 
us by the ears. In fact, he has soft gentle hands, and he kept 
tickling us behind our ears, which greatly amused us. He is 
a dear! In addition to the banana basket which he has 
promised us, he has also asked us to dinner at the Taj to¬ 
night.” 

There was a round of applause for Seth Shree Dulloomiajee, 
followed by another for His Honour the Masterjee, after which, 
as Shree Sadhoobavajee had nothing further to protest against, 
Shree Sudharakjee was asked to resume his speech. Said he— 


Shree Sudharakjee— 

“Your Honours, I have great pleasure in tendering my 
regretful apologies to Shree Sadhoobavajee, Seth Shree 
Dulloomiajee and the Honourable Shree Cowjees for my 
thoughtless remark which, I am sorry to find, has offended 
them so much. I hope they will accept this unqualified apo¬ 
logy in the same spirit in which it is tendered.” (Hear! Hear!). 

The Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission, Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I believe the House will agree with me that the Hon’ble 
Cowjees have greatly helped our proceedings, and it seems 
to me that it is due to them that they be provided with seats 
in the Hall to enable them to follow and participate in our 
proceedings. I am sure all will agree that by doing so we 
shall be honouring ourselves. I, therefore, suggest that the 
Hon’ble Cowjees be seated, one next to Shree Sadhoobavajee 
and the other next to Seth’ Shree Dulloomiajee”—(Loud and 
prolonged applause during which the Hon’ble Cowjees were 
.escorted to thair s e a t s ) .. 
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Strange Doings!—Soft hands! a basketful of bananas! 

a Dinner at the Taj! What! What!! Master jee!!! 
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Shree Sudharakjee Westernia— 

“Your Honours! I will now say a few words giving the 
point of view of the younger generation among us Hindoos. 
As I have mentioned earlier, some reforms have been intro¬ 
duced in the Hindoo Society in the face of strong opposition. 
We, however, feel that there is room for more, and we are 
anxious and determined to work for them. It is being said 
against us that we are irreligious. We admit we are opposed 
to the religion as we see practised by our elders. There are 
so many cults with their large followings of Sadhoos and 
Bavas. We consider these to be parasites—a wholly unneces¬ 
sary burden on the Community. (Here every one expected 
protest from Shree Sadhoobavajee, but, it appeared that he 
had not heard the remark, his attention having been engrossed 
in retrieving his robe sleeve which the Hon’ble Cowjee by 
his side had started chewing.) There are many great volumes 
written about the religion at various times: we feel lost 
among them. There are also many learned preachers whose 
expositions are mostly beyond our comprehension. We are 
anxious to have a rational appreciation of religious tenets 
which a normal youth can understand and assimilate in his 
work-a-day life. The Sanatanees claim to be the chosen 
people of God. We deny the claim. They want to perpetuate 
Harijan-hood. We are opposed to it. They want a Theocratic 
State with the Sanatanees alone in the seat of power. We 
are opposed to it. They want to discard western education 
and even banish the English language. We think this would 
be a foolish thing to do, and it would take the Country back 
to the semi-civilised state of the middle ages: we are, there¬ 
fore, opposed to the move. 

We feel that it is in our interests to continue and increase 
the cultural intercourse with Europe and America. Our 
people have the notion that their culture is superior to others, 
and in establishing cultural contacts with others they affect 
patronising airs! We feel there is little justification for such 
an assumption. The paintings and sculpture we show to 
visitors belong to by-gone ages: and we must realise that 
these appear crude to the modern eye. There is not much 
of beauty in them: there is little in them that is elevating, 
grand and sublime. Our own contribution in these lines 
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has been next to nothing. We should give up the mistaken 
idea that the relics of by-gone ages are the last word for 
us in these arts, and that all we need do is to try and copy 
them. We feel we have creative minds and creative hands 
among us. What is necessary is that they should be enabled 
to study the best in the world, wherever it exists, under the 
acknowledged masters. The same is true of Indian dancing 
and Indian music. In short, we feel we have more to gain 
from contacts with the modern world of Europe and America 
than with the crude, dim, distant past. 

My predecessors have spoken of our genius for coloni¬ 
sation and expansion, our proficiency in dissembling, our 
ability to divide, and our fame as a calculating people. I have 
told you about our ability to make money, and money, as you 
know, is the source of all power. One of them also spoke of 
our proficiency in the use of our tongue and our feet. All 
these were claimed as entitling us to be rulers in the land, 
and for supporters and recruits to their ranks they look to 
Dalai Street and the Black Market. If these are the qualities 
necessary for rulership, we feel the ambition is hardly a 
worthy one. We feel that honesty of purpose, business recti¬ 
tude, an open heart and an open hand, a healthy mind in a 
healthy body, a liberal education, the pursuit of the fine arts, 
a simple faith in a good God, are qualities which we should 
like to cultivate, and which, we feel, are essential if Bharat 
is to become a great Country and the Bharatees a great people. 


Your Honours! I have done.” 
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THE DELEGATION OF MAHA-RASHTRIANS 

The Master of Ceremonies, 

His Honour Shree Sheriff-Mian Fuzul-Mian— 

“Order! Order! The Delegation of Shreejees from Maha- 
Gujarat has finished. Shreejees may be complimented on the 
length of their tongues. It speaks volumes for the fortitude, 
forbearance and tolerance of their Shreemateejees at home, 
who have all our sympathy. 

The Delegation of Maha-Rashtrians will now address the 
Honourable Visitors. I am informed that they have decided 
that their Leaderjee, Shree Bajee Rao Pajee Rao, alone will 
speak on their behalf. The other member, namely, Shree 
Pajee Rao Bajee Rao, will not speak, but lend his Leaderjee 
such physical, mental and moral support as he may need 
from time to time. I congratulate the Delegation on this wise 
and self-sacrificing decision, which sets an example worthy of 
emulation. Shree Bajee Rao Pajee Rao will now take the 
floor.” 

Shree Bajee Rao Pajee Rao— 

“Your Honours ! I am Shree Bajee Rao Pajee Rao. This 
is my alter ego, Shree Pajee Rao Bajee Rao. I have brought 
for you a copy of ‘Grant’s History of the Marathas’, which will 
tell you all about us and about the Bajee Raos and Pajee Raos 
who have gone before us. 

We are fighters. Our fighting ancestors had won an 
empire over all India which they lost through factions. Before 
we became rulers, we were free-booters, both on land and sea. 

Along with famous warriors we have also produced able 
administrators. 

A name-sake of mine was the greatest Peshwa, or Ruler 
of the Maratha Empire. The name has now come to suggest 
‘autocracy,’ ‘self-willed, high-handed autocracy.’ ‘Pajee’ means 
hot-tempered, irritable. The combination thus indicates the 
principal characteristics and aspirations of our race. 
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The Shr ocj ees from Maha-Gtijarat enumerated their quali¬ 
fications for rulership. We have them in ample measure. They 
have their Nagar Brahmans, who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in craft, including statecraft. We have our Chitpavan 
Brahmans, who have won equal distinction therein. Dtey 
have produced poets and writers : so have we. In the learned 
professions we run a neck-to-neck race. We have produced 
soldiers, they have not: we have regiments, they have none. 
The police force is full of Marathas: to find Gujaratees in the. 
force you will need a microscope. We were the first in the 
field with our claim for a separate State of our own—Maha¬ 
rashtra. Their Maha-Gtijarat is an afterthought and a poor 
imitation. We were the first with our claim to the port and city - 
of Bombay and its suburbs—Greater Bombay. They followed! 
with a like claim: again an afterthought and imitation. They 
may be good imitators, but they cannot originate facts. For 
facts you have only to look about yourselves. You will find' 
the Gujaratees in the Sharebazars and Stock-Exchanges and 
in the markets. Marathas you will find everywhere else. 
Who does the hard work in the docks, the mills, and the: 
factories ? The Marathas. If there is a riot or a strike to< 
stage, whom will you find in the thick of it all, facing bullets, 
at times? The Marathas. Will you find any Gujaratees in. 
the melee? No, they will be found safe at home, behind closed 
doors, composing learned theses on the fighting properties of 
spinach and carrot. I do not wish to do Shreejees any injus¬ 
tice : if they will prove that I am wrong, and that they love 
nothing better than a fight, other than with the tongue and the 
feet, I shall promptly withdraw my charge and tender apolo¬ 
gies. We heard them claim before Your Honours leadership 
and rulership, not only in this State, but in all Bharat. A 
more ludicrous and spurious claim we have never heard. One 
of them talked about their aspiration to create a Hindoo- 
Sanatanee State in Bharat. Your Honours may take it from 
us that if such a State materialises, it will not be a Gujaratee 
or Maha-Gujaratee Bharat: it will be a Maha-Rashtrian Bharat, 
without doubt. I may tell Your Honours (in confidence of 
course) that we Maha-Rashtrians are not averse to the idea of 
such a State: we are all for it: if the question were put to a 
vote, our hands would go up for it. What is more, such a Maha- 
Rashtrian Bharat would have in us Bajee Raos and Pajee Raos 
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ideal rulers ready at hand for immediate assumption of office. 
We understand that the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in Bharat is due to disagreement and differences prevailing 
among the Stars that rule the destiny of Bharat. We hope 
these Stars will compose their differences before our patience 
gets exhausted. In the meantime, we Maha-Rashtrians are 
concentrating on the immediate problem of setting up a Maha- 
Rashtrian State for ourselves including Bombay and Greater 
Bombay. Namaste ! that is, we bow to you !” 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! I congratulate Shree Bajee Rao Pajee 
Rao on the brevity and clarity of his speech, and his Colleague 
on his public spirit in forbearing to add anything of his own 
to his Leaderjee’s oration. The interest aroused by this ex¬ 
cellent speech was fully equalled by the famous Maha-Rashtrian 
accent and intonation in which the English version was render¬ 
ed. Had time permitted it, I am sure, Their Honours would 
have been delighted to hear a similar oration from Shree 
Pajee Rao Bajee Rao. However. 

As the Maha-Rashtrian Delegation have closed their case, I 
now call upon the Harijan Delegation to open theirs.” 




CHAPTER — IX 


THE HARIJAN DELEGATION 

Pundit Dr. Shndrajee Avarnajee, Achhutjee, Harijanjee, alias 
Scheduled Castejse, Untouchablejee, People-of-Godjee— 

“Your Honours! Let me introduce to you my Honourable 
Colleagues, Shree Dhunjee Bheema Gudgude and Shree Dada- 
jee Dundoba Khutkhute. Dhunjee Bheema was a historical 
personage, who, like Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet, had 
acquired fame for his patronage of the cup that inebriates and 
cheers. With succeeding generations the name and the cup 
became synonyms. The name is very common among us 
Harijans indicating our close ties with the cup. The name of 
my other Colleague also has historical associations. Among 
us, Dada means grandfather: Dundo means a stick: the 
grandfather and the stall on which he leans! As Your 
Honours are aware, patriarchs have always been notorious 
bosses, and Dada, our family patriarch, was no exception. 
Latterly, the term Dada came to be applied to any person given 
to bossing, and every street had its Dada, the Boss : and 
of course Dada, the Boss, had necessarily to have his Dunda, 
the staff of authority, which, besides serving as an emblem of 
office like the mace of the Mayor, also proved handy, as an 
instrument of correction in relation to refractory elements. 
The Harijans have the distinction of having a large number 
of Dhunjee Bheemas and Dadajee Dundobas in their ranks : 
and it is well so, for their disabilities and hardships, as also 
the inequalities under which they labour, are numerous, and, 
the need for the soothing cup and the correcting staff has been, 
and continues to be, great indeed. 

Your Honours! We Harijans trace our origin as a class, 
thousands of years back, to the days when Brahmanism pre¬ 
vailed as the State religion in Bharat In those days the people 
were divided into four varnas, or, classes. The Brahmans 
<the priests), the Kh&hatreeyas (the warriors), the Vaishyas 
(the agriculturists, traders, etc.), and the ShUdras (the serfs). 
The first three had the right to be invested with the sacred 
thread. The investiture was called their second or spiritual 
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birth, and the three classes were known as the twice-born. The 
fourth class was deemed to be born for servitude and was 
denied the privilege of thread investiture. The Brahmans (the 
priests) were so powerful that they were considered to be 
superior to the Kings who usually belonged to the Khshatreeya 
(warrior) class, and, it has been recorded that, according to the 
Brahmans, there were two classes of gods, divine gods and 
human gods, and that the human gods, the Bhudevas, gods on 
earth, were no other than the Brahmans, who were considered 
to be divinity embodied in flesh. 

The above principal classes of the Hindu Society have 
been sub-divided into numerous hereditary sub-classes, known 
as castes. The members of each caste are, as between them¬ 
selves, socially equal, and, in the matter of religion, follow the 
particular brand of Hindooism which the earliest members of 
the caste had adopted for themselves in bygone ages. Each 
caste is assigned a particular trade or occupation, and all mem¬ 
bers of the caste follow the same trade or occupation. No man 
has the liberty to choose his occupation. It is determined for 
him by heredity. The members of one caste have no social 
intercourse with those of other castes. 

It has been said in favour of this caste system that its chief 
attribute, regarded historically, has been its stability : that the 
Hindoo mind clings to custom, and caste rules are solidified 
custom: and that this stability has been the main agent in pre¬ 
serving Hindoo ideas of religion, morals, art, and craftsmanship. 
Some European observers were impressed by the services which 
they felt the institution had rendered to social order, and one 
of them is reported to have said that ‘caste has been useful in 
promoting self-sacrifice, in securing subordination of the indi¬ 
vidual to an organised body, in restraining vice, and in prevent¬ 
ing pauperism’. Another has observed that ‘this system of 
caste, accompanied with hereditary occupation, may have the 
effect of securing superiority of workmanship: that the whole 
mind being employed on one branch of trade and not per¬ 
mitted to look beyond it, must, in a manner, concentrate its 
faculties so as to devise the best means of performing the 
appointed task, while the bodily power constantly engaged in 
the same operation must, as in the ordinary case of a minute 
division of labour, attain to great mechanical skill’. Yet 
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another has recorded ‘I have found out no cause that can have 
prevented Hindoos from falling info the barbarous state in 
which all the nations bordering on them, as well as most others 
that are spread over the globe under the torrid zone, remain, 
unless it be the division into castes, which, by assigning to 
every individual in the State his profession and employment, 
by perpetuating the system from father to son, from generation 
to generation, prevents the possibility of any member of the 
State or his descendents giving up the condition or pursuit 
which the law has assigned him for any other*. 

As regards the future of Caste, ‘The Oxford History of 
India’ recorded many decades ago that the practical conclusion 
is that talk about the abolition or even the automatic extinction 
of caste is futile. Caste within India cannot be either abolished 
or extinguished within a measurable time. The system grew 
up of itself in remote antiquity because it suited India, and 
will last for untold centuries because it still suits India, on the 
whole, in spite of its many inconveniences. Hindoo Society 
without caste is inconceivable. Reformers must be content 
to make the best of a system which cannot be destroyed. The 
absolutely indispensable compromises with modern conditions 
will arrange themselves from time to time, while the huge 
mass of the Indian agricultural population will continue to 
walk in the ancestral ways. The deep waters of Hindooism are 
not easily stirred. Ripples on the surface leave the depths 
unmoved. 

Now, let us look at the other side of this Institution of 
Caste. Originally, it was concerned with the preservation of 
ceremonial purity in social relations. In the course of ages it 
developed into an institution which rigidly assigns to each 
individual his position and his duties in the structure of 
orthodox Hindooism. Whole classes of the community are thus 
separated into water-tight compartments: and, since a Hindoo 
is not affected by anything done outside his caste, the system 
is compatible with many practices which run directly counter 
to modem conceptions* of humanity. The existence of the 
depressed classes, now known as Harijans, numbering over 
50 millions, is the direct result of the caste system perpetuated 
by Hindooism. The Harijans are ‘Untouchables’ (Achhfits), 
that is to say, contact with them entails ceremonial purification 
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on the part of the higher castes. In some parts of the country 
they may fairly be termed ‘Unapproachables’, since even their 
proximity implies pollution. The Malabar Brahman considers 
himself defiled if an outcaste stands within twenty paces of 
him. Large numbers of the Unapproachables and Untoucha¬ 
bles, or Harijans (People of God) as they are called since the 
days of Mahatma Gandhi, are obliged to reside beyond the 
purlieus of cities and villages. They are denied the use of 
temples, inns and public wells, and their children are not cus¬ 
tomarily admitted into the ordinary schools. They cannot 
enter certain streets. The minutest operations of their daily 
life are rigidly controlled and fettered by their position. Social 
ostracism so degrading, persisting through many centuries, has 
resulted in the erection of serious obstacles to manliness, inde¬ 
pendence and self-help. As a natural consequence, millions of 
them live in conditions so insanitary that it is difficult for the 
most liberal-minded members of the higher castes to think of 
them in terms of common humanity.-” 


Shree Sudharakjee Westernia— 

“I am sorry to interrupt the learned Punditjee, but, I 
understand that even in the days of the British, so far as the 
law was concerned, there was nothing to prevent any member 
of the depressed classes from rising to the highest position in 
the State. In the early twenties of this century, the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha had passed a resolution removing from the 
Untouchables the ban in regard to schools, public wells, meet¬ 
ing places, and temples. In the late thirtees, legislation was 
enacted by the Madras Legislative Assembly providing for the 
removal of civil disabilities of Harijans in regard to ‘appoint¬ 
ment to any public office, or in regard to access to public 
vehicles, public wells, springs, ponds, roads, pathways, sanitary 
conveniences, etc; and, by the Malabar Temple Entry Act of 
1938, temples in Malabar were thrown open to Harijans. Per¬ 
haps, these measures had not proved effective, for, it has been 
recorded that in 1940, the Mahasabha adopted a resolution ‘re¬ 
commending all Hindoos to intensify their efforts to remove 
Untouchability from the Hindoo fold by educating Hindoo public 
opinion and adopting effective measures in giving the so-called 
Untouchables equal social, civil, religious and public rights 
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along with all other Hindoos. It stressed that the fundamental 
principle of the Mahasabha was to tr§at all Hindoos alike, and 
appealed to the Sanatanees to concede equal rights to the Un¬ 
touchables in all public affairs.’ I find that similar resolutions 
were also adopted about the same time by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and the All-India Hindu Youth Confe¬ 
rence. Addressing the latter, the President, Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, is reported to have said, inter alia, 4 In the solution 
of our problems we shall apply Western methods, but, the 
fundamental basis of our social and economic structure must 
be in accordance with those imperishable doctrines of equality 
and service which marked out Hindooism as one of the vital 
factors in the history of the World. A reorganisation of Hin¬ 
dooism according to modem needs and conditions is essential 

for the salvation of our country.We have before us the 

great problem of removal of those social inequalities which 
prevent the attainment of Hindoo unity. Our Society today, 
though nominally consisting of four ‘varnas’, has more than 
three thousand castes, some of which, though consisting of our 
own brethren, the flesh of our flesh and the blood of our blood, 
have been relegated to the rank of Untouchables. Let the 
Hindoo Youth take up this colossal problem in right earnest 
and establish an invincible social brotherhood that will recog¬ 
nise no artificial distinctions between caste and caste and 
infuse an undying strength into the Hindoo social order.” 

w 

Pundit Dr. Shudrajee Harijania— 

“I agree that the position had been as stated by Shree 
Sfidharakjee Westemia. I even recollect that the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha had realised the weakness and the danger that Untouch- 
ability constituted for the Hindoos, and the Bengal Mahasabha 
Conference in 1939 had adopted the following important resolu¬ 
tions on ‘Sangathan’ and ‘Shuddhi,’ which, I hope, our Honour¬ 
able Visitors will find interesting and informative:— 

‘Hindu Sangathan’—‘The Bengal Provincial Hindu Confe¬ 
rence is of the opinion that the work of the Hindoo Sangathan, 
viz., awakening the consciousness of solidarity among different 
sections and sub-sections of the Hindoos, has become a 
matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindoos as a 
nation, especially in Bengal where the united strength and 
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energy of the branch Hindoo Sabha should be concentrated to¬ 
wards this end at this crisis. With a view to make the Hindoo 
Sangathan work a real success, this Conference resolves:— 

(a) that serious attempt be made to establish a Dharma 
Sabha, or a public temple, open to all Hindoos at every 
village in Bengal: 

(b) that arrangements be made to hold Sarbajanik 
Pujas, specially Durga Puja, Doljatra, Janmashtami, 
and Sibratri, and that these be organised by all 
Hindoo Sabhas without fail and that all Hindoos irres¬ 
pective of caste be allowed to participate in these 
religious functions: 

(c) that adequate attempts be made to hold prayers, sing 
hymns, chant religious ballads, convene Kathakata 
and Kirtan and readings from the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Geeta, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Granth Sahib, Tri- 
pitak, and other religious books regularly: 

(d) that a sense of pride and glory in being Hindoos be 
awakened in the minds of the Hindoos by introducing 
annual celebrations in memory of our great men, 
religious reformers and national heroes all over the 
country: 

(e) that proper propaganda be carried on to induce the 
Hindoos to speak of themselves as Hindoos only and 
not by any caste designation: 

(f) that encouragement be given to the introduction of 
inter-marriage among all castes and sections and sub¬ 
sections of the Hindoos: 

(g) that adequate measures be taken to protect from 
social repression those Hindoos who have contracted 
inter-marriage: 

(h) that the re-marriage of widows be popularised: 

(i) that right be given to all Hindoos irrespective of caste 
to alter all temples and places of worship to have 
darshan and to worship the deities: 
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(j) that early marriage be discontinued and steps be 
taken to make the Early Marriage Act effective: 

<k) that attempt be made to root out dowry system from 
the Society and that unnecessary expenses incurred 
in connection with marriage, Sradh, etc, be curtailed 
as much as possible: 

(1) that all branches of the Bengal Provincial Hindoo 
Sabha be instructed to establish gymnasiums in 
every village of this province to introduce lathi and 
dagger play and to hold physical tournaments 
periodically: 

(m) that steps be taken to remove the drink evil and use 
of other intoxicants from the Hindoo society: 

(n) that individually and collectively adequate steps be 
taken wherever the interests or rights of the Hindoos 
are affected or assailed, that every Hindoo should re¬ 
gard it as his foremost and sacred duty to help the 
Hindoos—especially women and children—when they 
fall into difficulties through mischance as the result 
of any crime or offence committed by others and to 
come forward to alleviate their sufferings or redress 
their grievances.’ 

Shuddhi— 

‘This Conference is of opinion that the reconversion of 
the Hindoos who have gone over to other faiths and the con¬ 
version of non-Hindoos into Hindooism are urgently needed in 
order to make the Hindoo Society a living and dynamic orga¬ 
nism, and it firmly calls upon all branches of the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Hindoo Sabha to launch vigorous propaganda in this 
behalf and to see that the newcomers are welcomed in the fold 
of the Hindoo Community.” 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“I am sorry to interrupt the proceedings, but, for the sake 
of good order, may I ask Punditjee, in regard to the Maha- 
sabha resolution from which he quoted 14 clauses (a) to (n), 
whether he would not like to quote the remaining clauses (o) 
to (z) before he proceeds with his oration.” 
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She Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission, Dr. Wndy-Moony— 

“I agree with His Honour. It would be better to have 

• the remaining clauses of the resolution now so that we may 
have a complete picture before us. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“Quite an omnibus resolution!” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“I noticed that it referred to drink, but did not say any¬ 
thing about food.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“I think we had light and guidance on the point in the 
speech of Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“The resolution called for introduction of lathi and dagger 
play. I expect this would be for the Maha-Gdj aratee Shree- 
jees, not for the Maha-Rashtrians.” 

Pundit Dr. Shudrajee Harijania— 

“The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony is right in his guess. The 
Conference which adopted this resolution had been presided 
over by Shree V. D. Savarkar, a veteran Maha-Rashtrian 
Leader of those days. I may mention for the Honourable 
Doctorjee’s information that the Maha-Rashtrians were 
and are already well-versed in these lines: the exhorta¬ 
tion for their introduction was no doubt addressed to 
the Maha-Gfijaratees and others like them, such as the 
Shreejees of Bengal, who, the Conference perhaps thought, 
did not know a lathi from a dagger, and who perhaps needed 
introduction to gymnasiums, as the first step. As regards the 
suggestion of His Honour the Master] ee of Ceremonies, re- 
garding further clauses of the resolution, so far as my recol¬ 
lection goes, the resolution had stopped at clause (n). 

Now, to return to our subject, my friend, Shree S&dha- 
rakjee Westerns*, referred to the legislation adopted in 
Madras providing for the removal of civil disabilities of 
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Harijans. I may mention that similar legislation was also 
adopted by the Central Government by the Harijan 
(Removal of Social Disabilities) Act, 1946, and by the Bombay 
Government by the Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Acts 1947 
and 1948. Under the latter Acts, all temples are thrown open 
to Harijans who are also entitled to bathe in or use the 
waters of any sacred tank, well, spring or water-course. 
Under the Central Act of 1946, Harijans are allowed free 
access to places of public entertainment, shops, sources of 
water supply, bathing places, burial and cremation grounds, 
sanitary conveniences, roads, pathways, etc. Offences under 
these Acts are made cognizable by the Police. Government 
have also set up an official organisation, the Backward Class 
Department, to attend to matters pertaining to the Harijans, 
and voluntary agencies devoted to the cause of removal of 
untouchability are encouraged to carry on propaganda by 
grants-in-aid towards their activities.” 

The Honourable Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Does Shree Punditjee suggest that these exhortations at 
Conferences and these legislative measures have proved 
ineffective?” 

Pundit Dr. Shudrajee Harijania— 

“Yes, that is the point I wish to make. They have proved 
ineffective. If they had proved effective, there would be no 
Harijans in this Country today, there would be no Harijan 
question, there would have been no Harijan Delegation before 
Your Honours today. In our view, it will be impossible to solve 
the problem until the social sense of the Sanatanee Hindoos 
advances to a level at which the obnoxious customs, inherited 
from a primitive age, will be recognised as a slur upon the 
good name of the Community. If there is to be a solution, it 
must come from the Sanatanees themselves, hot from the 
Government. Unfortunately, there has been no evidence of a 
change of heart on the part of the Sanatanees in the mass. 
Oh tiie contrary, there have been signs that certain schools 
of thought are prepared to dispute the necessity, and even 
the desirability, of introducing any widespread reform of the 
eiefe system. It has been our unfortunate experience that 
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every reformist movement has invariably been followed by 
a resurgence of Sanatanist orthodoxy. The latest instance 
is provided by the Congress-Government-sponsored ‘Hindoo 
Code Bill,’ which met with considerable opposition from 
Sanatanee Hindoos, Congressmen and non-Congressmen alike. 
Your Honours will perhaps hear more about this Bill later 
My purpose in referring to it here is just to draw attention 
to a significant dictum that had been advanced by those 
opposed to the Bill, namely, that ‘Society should not be re¬ 
formed: Society is unreformable: Society reforms itself.’ Its 
significance has not been lost upon us Harijans. 

Your Honours heard Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee claim 
a Sanatanee Orthodox Hindoo state to be established in Bharat. 
Such a State would no doubt be based on undiluted Brah¬ 
manism, the cardinal principles of which would be, as of yore, 
(a) graded inequality between different classes, (b) complete 
disarming of the Shiidras (the servile class) and the Untouch¬ 
ables, (c) complete prohibition of the education of the 
Shudras and the Untouchables, (d) ban on the Shudras and 
Untouchables occupying places of power and authority, (e) 
ban on the Shiidras and the Untouchables acquiring property, 
and (f) complete subjugation and suppression of women. 
Every Brahman today believes in this philosophy of Brah¬ 
manism propounded by his forefathers. Sadhoobavajee made 
it clear beyond a doubt that the Theocratic State he wanted 
would be for the Sanatanee Orthodox Hindoos only. The 
Harijans had no place in his thoughts, and they would have 
no place in his Theocratic State except the place of serfs, 
which they occupied in Bharat for ages past. Sadhoobavajee’s 
was not a solitary voice: he had the backing of Seth Shree 
Dulloomiajee. Your Honours also heard from the Leaderjee 
of the Maha-Gtijaratee Delegation that they, the Banias, in 
alliance with the Brahmans, constitute the governing body of 
Bharat today, and that they nourish the ambition to become 
the sole rulers of Bharat tomorrow. Shree Dahyajee, perhaps 
out of modesty, did not enlarge upon certain qualities of his 
class, which Your Honours will find recorded in a book, 
entitled ‘What Congress and Gandhi have done to the Un¬ 
touchables,’ written by a great Untouchable, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, in the days immediately preceding the withdrawal 
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of the British from India. Here is what that book says: ‘The 
Bania is the worst parasitic class known in history. In him 
the vice of money-making is unredeemed by culture or con¬ 
science. He is like an undertaker, who prospers when there 
is an epidemic. The only difference between the undertaker 
and the Bania is that the undertaker does not create an epide¬ 
mic, while the Bania does. He does not use his money for 
production. He uses it to create poverty and more poverty 
by lending money for unproductive purposes. He lives on 
interest, and, as he is told by his religion that money-lending 
is the occupation prescribed to him by Manu, he looks upon 
it as both right and righteous. With the help and assistance 
of the Brahman judge, who is ready to decree his suits, he 
is able to carry on his trade. Interest, interest on interest, he 
adds on and on and thereby draws families perpetually into his 
net. Pay him as much as a debtor may, he is always in debt. 
With no conscience, there is no fraud and no chicanery that 
he will not commit. His grip over the nation is complete. 
The whole of poor, starving, illiterate India is mortgaged to 
the Bania. To sum up, the Brahman enslaves the mind and 
the Bania enslaves the body. Between them they represent 
the governing classes of the Hindoo Bharat of today, and 
between them they divide the spoils which belong to the 
governing classes. We Harijans have no illusions about our 
position*.” 

The Hon’ble Justice Shree Jujjoo-Mian Cha-gla-gla-Mian— 

“I had no intention to intervene in the proceedings, but, 
I feel I must enter my strong protest against a statement 
made by Shree Shiidrajee. He read out a passage from a book 
which, inter alia, contained the following charge, namely, 
‘With the help and assistance of the Brahman judge, who is 
ready to decree his suits, he (the Bania) is able to carry on 
his trade.’ This is a libel on Brahman judges. The author of 
the book, by writing and publishing the libellous passage, and 
Shree Shfldrajee by repeating it here in this public meeting, 
have both committed Contempt of Court of which, as the 
principal guardian of the Law in these parts, I must take 
cognizance and institute proceedings against them. I hereby 
give them notice and call upon them to show cause why pro¬ 
ceedings should not be instituted against them. His Honour 
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Shree Sheriff-Mi an, the Master of Ceremonies here, who, as 
the Sheriff, is also a vital limb of the Law, will kindly serve 
notice on one and all present here to appear as witnesses at 
the hearing on the date that may be fixed in due course.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

"This is quite an interesting development and I have no 
doubt we shall be very pleased to be present at the hearing 
if we happen to be in Bharat at the time. As regards the 
notice to be served on this audience, I do not feel clear 
whether it will also be served on Shree Cowjees and Shree 
Spiritjees who are present here now, and if so, how.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“This is the Spirit Delegation speaking. The Hon’ble 
Justice Shree Jujjoo-Mian is right. There are many Spirits of 
Brahman judges here with us now, who assure us that in 
dealing with Bania cases in their times, they were never 
influenced by caste or other considerations. In fact, they 
always found the Bania so fully armed with pro-notes, 
mortgage deeds, and other devilries of the Law, that not a 
loophole could ever be found enabling the debtor to escape 
from his clutches, and decrees followed almost as a matter 
of course.. It appears to us that the author of the book was 
led into making the statement in question by his natural re¬ 
sentment at the sufferings of the Untouchables at the hands 
of the Baniajees. We have read the book and come across 
numerous similar instances of strong expression of feelings, 
which, though highly creditable to the author from the human 
point of view, would yet be termed indiscreet, and might even 
expose him to legal action as just pointed out by the Hon’ble 
Justice Shree Jujjoo-Mian. The Spirits of Brahman judges, 
who are here with us, had at first thought of suing the author 
for libel, but, on second thoughts, have decided to let him off 
with a warning: and we feel that the Hon’ble Justice Shree 
Jujjoo-Mian may perhaps consider a similar course.” 

The Hon’ble Justice Shree Jujjoo-Mian— 

“X am obliged to the Honourable Shree Spiritjees, and have 
tokaw note of their recommendation. I must, however, look 
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up the Law and the Constitution whether our Courts can take 
cognizance of this verbal intimation of the no-action decision 
and recommendation of the j udge-Spirit j ees. In the mean¬ 
while, His Honour will kindly proceed with' the service of 
notices. Those for Shree Cowjees should be served on Seth 
Shree Dulloomiajee who will produce the Cowjees in Court 
and do duty as the Court interpreter. As regards those for 
the Spiritjees, His Honour the Sheriffjee will arrange for 
service in consultation with the Leaderjee of the Spiritjee 
Delegation.” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“This is preposterous! It is blasphemous! It is an unheard 
of insult to the Holy Cowjees to summon them to appear in 
a Court of Law. Even our gods, or our demons, never inflicted 
such an indignity upon them. We Sanatanees will resist the 
insult. We shall resist it tooth and nail. We shall take out an 
injunction against the Masterjee of Ceremonies, who alone, 
I am sure, is at the bottom of all this mischief. We shall have 
him put in a lock-up, or at least in a cattle-pound, before he 
ventures to serve summons on the Honourable Cowjees. We 
shall.” 

In his excitement Shree Sadhoobavajee had been flinging 
about his arms, and one of the flourishes carrying his robe- 
sleeve close to the mouth of the Honourable Cowjee seated next 
to him, Shreejee promptly snapped at it and started chewing 
it, which brought Shree Sadhoobavajee’s denunciation to a 
premature end. When the irreverent laughter that broke out 
in the Hall at this incident had subsided, and His Honour the 
Masterjee of Ceremonies had called the House, and, particularly, 
Shree Sadhoobavajee, to order, the proceedings were resumed 
with a query from the Visitors. 

The Honourable Doctor Modern-Moony— 

“May I ask Shree Shtidrajee Harijania whether his 
colleagues and he see any remedy for this unfortunate state 
of affairs, and whether they propose to do anything about it?” 

Shree Shudrajee Harijania— 

“Your Honour may well ask this question. It is a ques¬ 
tion which has been before us and engaging all our attention 
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for very many years. For ages past we took our lot as an Act 
of God—the Sanatanee God, of course, who did not notice 
our existence, did nothing to improve our lot, whose darshan 
(adoring the image) even was denied to us. With the advent 
of Sikhism we were attracted to that faith and many of us 
adopted it. They had hoped that thereby they would be rid 
of caste tyranny and untouchability. That, however, has not 
been the case. They discovered that the Sikhs, though follow¬ 
ing a new faith, had not dropped their affiliations with Caste 
Hindooism. They differed in religion, but were not socially 
separate. They inter-dined, inter-married, and lived together. 
It was not unusual to find in a Hindoo family one son a 
Hindoo and another a Sikh. The difference in religions did 
not break the social nexus. So, the Hindoo Untouchables 
became the Sikh Untouchables. They became fossilised into 
a separate caste, known as Mazbi Sikhs. They could not 
shed their economic and social disabilities as Untouchables. 
Many of us adopted Islam, but fared no better. The Muslims 
have their own depressed classes, the Ajlafs, and even un¬ 
touchables, the Arzals. The Hindu Untouchables, on conver¬ 
sion, merely added to the numbers of Muslim Untouchables 
and depressed classes. We had understood that Islam recog¬ 
nised no difference between one Muslim and another. This 
was so, no doubt, in the mosques, where a fakir could rub 
shoulders with an amir, but, in social life it was different: 
a low-caste person, on embracing Islam, could not hold inter¬ 
course with high-born Musalmans. We remained untouch¬ 
ables. Many of us embraced Christianity. They fared better 
than those who had adopted Sikhism and Islam. The Chris¬ 
tian Missions have done noble work among our people, who 
have been the better and happier for their contact with them. 
Yet, even here, they remained a separate entity. Christianity 
was not the indigenous religion of this Country and there 
were no indigenous Christians with whom the converts could 
merge, except on the Malabar Coast where Christianity has 
existed since the days of the Apostle Thomas, who stepped 
on those shores as early as in 52 A.D. Christianity has 
flourished in those parts since with varying fortunes. The 
followers of the faith at a later stage were called Syrian 
Christians since the introduction of the Syrian liturgy by 
some settlers from Canaan about the year 345 A.D. These 
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Christians have not been free from sectarian differences and 
racial prejudices based on caste. The orthodox among them 
followed the usages of the Nambudiris, the blue-blooded 
Brahmans of Malabar, and, till recently, the pride of caste 
was marked among the better classes who rigidly observed 
untouchability. The very orthodox were vegetarians. Con¬ 
version from lower castes was discouraged, and, when it did 
occur, the convert remained an outcaste for practical pur¬ 
poses. These Syrian Christians have, however, remained a 
class by themselves in their coastal seclusion, and the con¬ 
verts in the interior have had little intercourse with them. 
The orthodox Hindoos disclaimed the converts: and the Euro¬ 
pean and American Christians, from whom the Missions were 
drawn, did not allow the converts to mix with them. Thus, 
a new community grew up in course of time, described in 
official records as the Indian Christians. I have no doubt, 
however, that, of the three groups I have mentioned above, 
the last, namely, the Indian Christians, are relatively the 
happiest. 

Efforts have been made at various times by several Hindoo 
reformers to improve the lot of the Hindoo Untouchables, 
but these have been spasmodic and the results ephemeral. 
Some time back, the number of conversions to Islam 
increased to a considerable extent, and the orthodox Hindoos 
feared that a whole-sale conversion of their Untouchables to 
Islam would disturb the numerical balance between the two 
communities and endanger the Hindoo majority in democra¬ 
tic institutions. They had to take recourse to Shuddhi, that 
is, reconversion and readmission to Hindooism, and several 
converts were won back to the Hindoo fold. This, however, 
did not bring in a permanent improvement of the lot of the 
Hindoo Untouchables, and their leaders—they had some 
educated and outstanding leaders by that time—again thought 
seriously of a break with Hindooism. Some of them thought 
of embracing Buddhism which knows neither varnas (classes) 
nor castes, and has no Untouchables in its fold. Some even 
thought of setting up a new religion for the Harijans. With 
the revival of these separatist tendencies among us, the 
Congress leaders, particularly Mahatma Gandhi, gave in- 
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creased attention to the question of Harijans, and increased 
efforts were made to stem the separatist tendencies, hut, with 
no tangible or lasing results.” 

The Hon’ble Justice Shree JujjooiMian Cha-gla-gla-Mian— 

“Your Honours will excuse me for the interruption. If 
I am not mistaken, the position has definitely been altered by 
legislation. I believe there is a law—The Harijans (Removal 
of Social Disabilities) Act of 1946. Our new Constitution also 
has some provisions—I have the Constitution by heart and I 
will quote chapter and verse, I mean Part and Chapter, 
Article or Section, Clause or Sub-Clause, if any. Part III 
defines the Fundamental Rights of all Bharatee Citizens. 
Article 15 in this Part reads as under: — 

“1) The State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth, or any of them: 

2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth, or any of them, be subject 
to any disability, liability, restriction, or condition 
with regard to— 

a) access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment: or 

b) the use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads, and 
places of public resort maintained wholly or partly 
out of State funds or dedicated to the use of 
the general public; 

3) Nothing in this Article shall prevent the State from 
making any special provision for women and children. 

Article 17 provides— 

“Untouchability is abolished and its practice in any form 
is forbidden. The enforcement of any disability arising out 
of 'Untouchability* shall be an offence punishable in accor¬ 
dance with law. 

Article 25 reads— 

“(1) Subject to public order, morality and health and to 
the other provisions of this Part, all persons are 
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equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess, practise and propagate 
religion. 

(2) Nothing in this Article shall affect the operation of 
any existing law or prevent the State from making 
any law— 

a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, 
political or other secular activity which may be 
associated with religious practice; 

b) providing for social welfare and reform or the 
throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a 
public character to all classes and sections of 
Hindoos. 

Explanation I—The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall 
be deemed to be included in the profession of the Sikh 
religion. 

Explanation II—In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the 
reference to Hindoos shall be construed as including 
a reference to persons professing the Sikh, Jaina or 
Buddhist religion, and the reference to Hindu reli¬ 
gious institutions shall be construed accordingly. 

Part IV, Article 46, reads— 

“The State shall promote with special care the educa¬ 
tional and economic interests of the weaker sections of the 
people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation.” 

In addition to the above, there are further provisions in the 
Constitution (Part XVI) securing the interests of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes— 

Article 330—enjoins reservation of seats in the House of 
the People. 

„ 332—enjoins reservation of seats in the Legislative 

Assemblies of the States. 

„ 335—enjoins that the claims of the Scheduled Castes 

and Tribes shall be taken into consideration in 
making appointments to services, etc. 
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Article 838—requires the appointment, by the President of 
the Union, of a Special Officer to investigate 
matters relating to the safeguards for the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes provided under 
the Constitution, and to report to the President 
upon the working of the safeguards, and the 
President is required to have these reports 
laid before the Houses of Parliament. 

„ 340—provides for the appointment by the President 

of a Commission to investigate the conditions 
of socially and educationally backward classes 
and the difficulties under which they labour.” 

It seems to me that under the above provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution the civic rights. of the Untouchables have been ade¬ 
quately safeguarded, and whatever their position may have been 
in the past, their future in Free Bharat appears to be secure.” 

Shree Shudrajee Harijania— 

“I am obliged to the Hon’ble Justice Shree Jujoo-Mian Cha- 
gla-gla-Mian for his learned exposition of the position under the 
Law and the Constitution. The intention of the framers of the 
Constitution was laudable, and for the results of their labours, 
as far as they may go, we remain grateful to them. We 
believe that the above provisions owe their inspiration in no 
small measure to our great Leaderjee, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
who, as the Law Member of the Government of the day, was 
responsible for drafting and piloting the Constitution Bill in 
the Constituent Assembly. Even in this position of vantage 
it is apparent that he was not able to go far enough. The bar 
against temple-entry has been our principal grievance for 
ages. Article 15 (2) (a) of the Constitution provides for 
access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and places 
of public entertainment. It leaves out temples and 
other places of worship. The omission is significant and is a 
measure of the strength of the orthodox opposition. An index 
to the strength of this opposition was provided by the 
Shankaracharyas (heads) of the eight ‘piths’ (religious- 
schools) of Bharat when they refused to participate in the 
rituals associated with the installation of the deity in May 
1951 in the restored temple of Somnath' in Saurashtra, which 
had been desecrated and destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
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the eleventh century, and the restoration of -which was in¬ 
augurated in the days of the first National Government of 
Bharat after Independence. Your Honours will be surprised 
to hear that even at that late date, and in the face of the new 
Constitution of Independent Bharat, the reason why these 
great leaders of Hindoo Orthodoxy boycotted the installation 
ceremony was no other than their insuperable objection to 
the admission of Harijans and non-Hindoos to the new 
temple! If I may quote from Dr. Ambedkar’s book which has 
been mentioned earlier, ‘The difficulty of the Untouchables 
does not lie in their not having civic rights. Their difficulty 
lies in the conspiracy of the Hindoos who threaten them with 
dire consequences if the Untouchables dare to exercise them. 
The real way of helping the Untouchables is to have some 
organisation for the protection of civic rights, which will 
undertake the duty of prosecuting Hindoos who assault the 
Untouchables or proclaim social and economic boycott against 
them and thereby prevent them from exercising their civic 
rights.’ The Special Officer contemplated by Article 338 could 
hardly fill the place of the organisation Dr. Ambedkar had in 
mind : and, I am afraid, the above difficulty of the Untoucha¬ 
bles in respect of their civic rights of the old days will con¬ 
tinue to exist in respect of their civic rights under the new 
dispensation. The Constitution has abolished Untouchability, 
which it has not defined. It has not abolished the Vamas and 
the Caste System. The Sanatanees are there : their Orthodoxy 
is there. We have not noticed cases of assault and social and 
economic boycott. This may mean that the Orthodox Sana¬ 
tanees have undergone a change of heart overnight, or that 
the cases have not been reported, or that out of fear of assault 
and boycott, the Untouchables have made no attempt to exer¬ 
cise their rights. While we have noticed demands for the 
establishment of a Theocratic State, we have not noticed 
simultaneous assurances from the Sanatanees to the Untouch¬ 
ables that in their Theocratic State the removal of Untouch¬ 
ability shall be realised as a matter of fact and not in law 
alone. We are told that under the Constitution Bharat is a 
Secular State and that our fears of a Theocratic State are 
imaginary. We wish we could subscribe to this optimism. 
But, what is there to prevent the Orthodox Sanatanees captur¬ 
ing power in Bharat tomorrow ? The portents are that they 
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will. If they do succeed, what is there to prevent their amend¬ 
ing the Constitution and deleting all the provisions recited 
by the Honourable Justice Shree Jujjoo Mian Cha-gla-gla- 
Mian? There is an Article at the end of the Constitution, 
No. 368, which helpfully provides the procedure for the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution and was actually resorted to in the 
case of certain Articles which were amended in the year 
1951.” 

Shree Sudharakjee Westernia— 

“Pray excuse me for interrupting my suffering brother, 
Shree Shudrajee Harijania. The other day I came across a 
learned book entitled ‘Hindu Polity’ by a learned Scholar, the 
late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. As we know, the test of a polity is 
its capacity to live and develop, and its contribution to the 
culture and happiness of humanity. According to Dr. 
Jayaswal, Hindoo Polity, judged by this test, has come out very 
successfully. He says‘The Constitutional progress made by the 
Hindoo has probably not been equalled, much less surpassed, 
by any polity of antiquity. The great privilege of the Hindoo 
at the same time is that he is not yet a fossil : he is still living 
with a determination which a great historian has characterised 
as a tenacity which bends but does not break. His modern 
history begins with the seventeenth century when Vaishnavism 
preached the equality of all men, when the Shudra, the helot 
of the ancient Hindoo, preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
-Brahman who welcomed and encouraged it, when the God of 
the Hindoo was for the first time worshipped with hymns com¬ 
posed by a Muhammadan (Rasakhan’s Savaiyas), when Rama- 
dasa declared that man is free and he cannot be subjected by 
force, whenGhalib declared he would bury the Hindoo at Kaba 
and cremate the Muhammadan at Benares, and when the 
Brahman accepted the leadership of the Shudra in attempting 
to found a State.’ He further asserts ‘The Reformation of the 
Hindoos has come. With their tenacity the Hindoos have re¬ 
tained a costly possession, that inclination towards the highest 
intellectual attainments which runs through their whole his¬ 
tory. This treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best 
Indians, and appears the more certainly to promise a brighter 
future.' And he concludes that 'The Golden Age of Hindoo 
Polity lies not in the Past, but in the Future'. ” 
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Shree Shudrajee Harijania— 

“I agree with Dr. Jayaswal, whom Brother Shree SCl- 
dharakjee has quoted, that the Golden Age of Hindu Polity did 
not lie in the Past. It may lie in the Future, the distant Future. 
It does not lie in the Present, nor in the immediate Future. 
Dr. Jayaswal asserts that the Reformation of the Hindoos has 
come. If it has, its reaction also appears to have come. The 
eminent Hindoo Scholar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, once 
spoke of Hindooism as a ‘religion of expanding tolerance’, 
which enabled it to support a secular State in Bharat. It seems 
to me that, in relation to the Harijans, the ‘expansion’ has been 
the expansion of the elastic cord. Just as in the case of the 
elastic cord, the expansion is not its normal natural condition, 
but is brought by the play of exterior force such as a pull, 
and contraction results the moment the pull ceases to operate, 
similarly, the expansion in tolerance that may have been 
brought about by exterior factors, not by any overflow of 
inherent human sympathies, would contract to the normal 
orthodox dimensions the moment the play of the exterior 
factors came to be withdrawn. The efforts of the reformists 
have brought about a stiffening of the attitude of the orthodox 
section of the Hindoos which constitutes the great majority. 
It would seem that we are face to face with Revivalism. The 
Sanatanees question the necessity, and even the desirability, 
of any reform whatsover: and, if they succeed in setting up 
a Theocratic State in Bharat, the future lot of the Harijans 
might be no better than the past, if not worse. As far as I 
can visualise the Hindoo Theocratic State of Shree Sadhoo- 
bavajee’s conception, I can see no future in it for the Hari¬ 
jans. They will probably embrace Buddhism or Christianity 
en bloc , or, it is equally probable that they may create a new 
religion of their own for themselves. On the other hand, it is 
also equally probable that we may continue to remain Hari¬ 
jans, hapless and helpless as now. As a class, we are too 
backward: we have hardly any education: our vision is 
obscured: our aspirations are suppressed: except our natural 
fraternity in sorrow and suffering, we have no cohesion as a 
political entity: we have too few leaders—selfless leaders of 
the right type: when the present ones are gathered to their 
fathers, there will be hardly any found to fill their place: 
we shall be a flock without a shepherd: we shall remain 
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serfs, (Harijans—the People of God!) without a hope of 
redemption. They say the future rests in the laps of the gods. 
£ the gods are Sanatanee gods, we do not need astrologers 
to cast our horoscopes for us.” 


Yfce Hon’Me Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“My Honourable Colleague, Dr. Modem-Moony, asked 
whether Shree Shudrajees and Shree Untouchablejees saw any 
remedy for this unfortunate state of affairs, and whether they 
proposed to do anything about it. May I put the question 
in another form? Supposing Shree Shddrajee Harijania had 
the necessary powers: what positive steps would he take to 
bring about a change to his satisfaction?” 


w 

Shree Shudrajee Harijania— 

“In the first place, let me point out that Shudras and Un¬ 
touchables are not the same. If you will remember, I have 
mentioned earlier that the Hindoos are divided into four 
Vamas, classes, namely (1) Brahmans (the priests), (2) 
Khshatreeyas (the warriors), (3) Vaishyas (the agricultu¬ 
rists, traders, etc.), and (4) Shudras (the serving class). Of 
these, the first three are entitled to be invested with the 
sacred thread and are called Twice-Born, the last are not so 
entitled. The Shudras, the serving classes, are sub-divided 
into numerous castes corresponding to the type of service 
they are called upon to render. The lowest caste among then 
is that of scavengers. They form the fifth class, the Atishud- 
ras, the Panchamas. These are the Untouchables. They are Un¬ 
touchables not only to the Twice-Born, but, also to the other 
Shudras, the other serving castes above them. On the aboli¬ 
tion of Untouchability by the Constitution, the Untouchables 
will be classed as Shudras instead of Atishudras. It is a 
question whether the old Shddras will accept the new Shttdras 
into their fold. If they don’t, the ex-Untouchables will con¬ 
tinue to remain a separate social category. Mahatma Gandhi 
perhaps anticipated that the assimilation of the Untouchables 
by the Shudras would not be possible and that is why he 
gave the Untouchables a new name to fit in with their new 
status—Harijans, the People of God (the Disowned of Men)! 
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As regards Your Honour’s question as to what positive 
$t£ps I wotild take i i 1 had the necessary powers, I am clear 
in my mind about one thing: I would amend the Constitution 
and abolish the Caste System throwing open all temples to all 
Hindoos. There would no doubt be riots from Sadhoobavas 
and other Sanatanees, but, these would be firmly put down. 
The Hindoo Society would be the healthier for the removal 
of the canker of caste from its body politic. So much on the 
legislative side. On the home front, the Shudras, that is, the 
upper serving classes, would be able to take care of them¬ 
selves under their casteless status. The Atishudras, the Pan- 
chamas, the present Untouchables, would, however, require 
some thought. Their avocation is scavenging and cleaning 
latrines, and this service has to be rendered somehow. If they 
do not render this service, who are to do it? If they continue 
to do it, are their children also to do it? If so, where is their 
emancipation? To meet this situation I would adopt the 
following measures: — 

a) let the elders among the Untouchables, now doing 
scavenging and cleansing of latrines in villages, con¬ 
tinue to do so. 

b) take away the young men and women among them to 
towns where they should be helped to find employ¬ 
ment in mills and other industries. 

In the course of time the present-day elders would be 
gathered to their fathers. There would be none to 
take their place. Scavenging and latrine-cleansing, 
as an occupation enjoined by Caste, will cease for 
want of scavengers and cleaners. You may ask how 
about the cleansing which has got to be done—My 
reply is— 

c) introduce mechanical methods like sewers. 

d) where this is not feasible, have trenches, as in the 
Army, which the users, without any caste distinction, 
should fill up themselves as is done in the Army and 
the Navy: I know that even officer cadets, the officers 
under training, are required to do this as part of their 
training. Mahatma Gandhi used to do it. Why should 
not lesser folk do it? 
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e) whatever manual work may be necessary, such as 
scavenging streets, etc., should be done by all in turns. 
Such service should cease to be an avocation for any 
individuals. 

f) the separate quarters outside villages assigned to the 
Untouchables at present should cease to exist as such. 
At the same time, I would set up a country-wide 
organisation which should work in villages among 
the Harijans and teach them hygiene and give them 
elementary education. 

g) If these measures fail, and the disabilities continue in 
the present or other shapes or forms, I would advise 
the five crores of the Scheduled Castes, Tribes, and 
Untouchables to embrace Christianity en masse, and 
be done with Hindoos and Hindooism once and for all. 

I am obliged to Your Honours for giving me a patient 
hearing. I have done.” 

Shree Dahyajee Gheiajee— 

“Hopeless—All theoretical—Nothing practical. The 
Orthodox-Theocratic-State-wallas will never agree to such mad 
changes. Even the Secular-wallas, who often talk nonsense in 
many matters, will do nothing. The Panchamas and Ati- 
shudras will remain Panchamas and Atishudras till the end 
of time. Shree Harijaniajee is simply wasting his time and 
breath over empty dreams. But, Phajulbhai, it seems there 
will be a Bania-Brahman holigarchy in power. My Papajee 
was saying so the other day, and you know my Papajee is 
always right.” 

His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Shreejee means ‘oligarchy’ not ‘holigarchy.’ There is 
no such thing as holigarchy. Secondly, Shreejee must address 
me in the third person, not second, provided of course he learni 
anything of grammar at school and remembers it now. And, 
lastly, Shreejee must not forget that my name is not 
Phajulbhai.” 
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Madame Shree Aurorajee—• 

“Shree Shtidrajees and Shree Harijaniajees need not bother 
about other religions. I would advise them to follow the Red 
Flag. When Bharat goes Red, there will be no Brahmans 
and no Castes. In the classless Society, which the Commu¬ 
nists propose to set up in Bharat, there will be no room for 
Castes. There will be no Brahmans and no Harijans. All 
will be Comradejees, that is, equal citizens, with no religious 
or social distinctions.” 

His Honour the Master jee 

“Order ! Order ! This is not a Propaganda Platform_” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Phajulbhai!.” 

His Honour the Masterjec— 

“Order! Order!” 





CHAPTER—X. 


THE MUSLIM DELEGATION 

His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Order ! Order ! The Harijan Delegation have closed their 
innings. The Muslim Delegation will now open theirs”. 

Saying this, His Honour left the dais, went up to the retiring 
room and, coming out a few seconds later with an odd-looking 
empty soda-water bottle and a small paper packet, joined the 
members of the Muslim Delegation in the Delegation Box. He 
placed the bottle and the packet on the table before him, and, 
after a brief chat with his Colleagues, he rose from his seat, and, 
with graceful bows to the Honourable Visitors, commenced his 
address— 

“May it please Your Honours! The Muslims of Bharat 
have done me the great honour of asking me to lead this 
important Delegation. Your Honours will kindly excuse my 
temporary absence from my post of duty as the Master of 
Ceremonies while I discharge the onerous duty of leading this 
Honourable Delegation. With your leave, I shall, in a few 
words, introduce my Honourable Colleagues to your Honours: 
and in doing so, I may add that with the view to saving time, 
my Honourable Colleagues have left all the speeching (as 
Shree Dahyajee would say) to be done by me alone. (Laughter 
and applause). 

My Honourable Colleague on my right is Shree Vora 
Eesajee Vulla Moosajee Sub-Bundur-Walia. He represents 
the great Daudi Vora community among the Muslims in Bharat. 
Originally, they were Hindoo-Banias residing in Giijarat. They 
were converted to Islam during the period of the Muhammadan 
Supremacy in Bharat. They still retain many Hindoo customs, 
and, as in the case of the Shreejees of Maha-Gujarat, their 
mother-tongue is Gujaratee. The Voras have retained and deve¬ 
loped the trading traditions, aptitude and ability of their Bania 
days. They moved out from their homes round about Surat in 
Giijarat many decades ago, spread themselves far and wide, 
and, with commendable enterprise established lucrative busi¬ 
ness connections in all important trade centres in the world. 
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They are known for their tact, shrewdness, and adaptability, 
also industry and capacity for hard work. A Vora lad learns 
his job in his father’s shop, and, before he is many years older, 
you will find him with a shop of his own. As Your Honours 
go about this Country, you will see many cities having regular 
bazars, shopping centres, known as Vora Bazars. You will 
find one such in the Fort district of this City. They are suc¬ 
cessful tradesmen. It is said no client has ever had the better 
of a Vora shop-keeper, which is saying a great deal. If we 
wish to compliment a Vora, we say he is a Bania, and vice 
versa : and, this is in no way surprising, as both trace their 
origin to a common stock. 

The Head of the Community is His Holiness the Mullajee 
Saheb, who is also their Spiritual Head. He holds a position 
analogous to His Holiness the Pope among the Roman Catholic 
Christians. He wields great influence and authority over his 
fold, and upto recently he had the powers of jamat-kharij, 
that is, ostracism—salam-bundhi, that is, stoppage of saluta¬ 
tion—which carried with it many disabilities: and excommu¬ 
nication, that is, expulsion from the Community. 

Like all good Muslims, the Voras grow a beard. Although 
under the law no compulsion attaches to its maintenance, the 
majority of the Community, who are orthodox by nature and 
by their bringing-up, scrupulously maintain beards, law or 
no law. So far, no regulation appears to have been issued re¬ 
garding the size and shape of the beard, but, in this impor¬ 
tant matter the Voras take their cue from His Holiness and 
his hierarchy. That is why you will find the beards of all 
Voras to be all alike and of the same type as in the case of 
my Honourable Colleague, Vora Eesajee Vulla Moosajee. In 
this they remind one of the Mongols and the Tartars, not to 
mention the distinguished instance of the great Moonlanders ! 
Among the orthodox Voras, the beard is held sacred : it is 
called ‘v.fceum ‘allah-nu-noor,’ that is, the ‘Light of 

God’. In the old days, if any one were found shaving his 
beard, salam-bundhi, stoppage of salutation, used to be prompt¬ 
ly applied to him. In those days, salam-bundhi and jamat- 
kharij were usually accompanied by physical chastisement of 
the delinquent at the hands of the orthodox members of the 
Community, and cases have been recorded where, if death 
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occurred in the family of the person in disgrace, internment in 
the Community’s burial-ground had been denied to the de¬ 
ceased. The Mullajee Saheb’s power of excommunication 
had been admitted by the Privy Council of the days of the 
British. This power has now ceased to exist, so far as the 
Bombay State is concerned, and excommunication has become 
an offence in this State, under the Bombay Prevention of Ex- 
communication Act, Bom. XLII of 1949. In the old days, 
higher education was not looked upon with favour. The edu¬ 
cation of the girls stopped at reading, or repeating, the Koran, 
our holy prayer-book. The women generally observe pardah, 
that is. they veil their faces, even today. With the march of 
civilisation, education has made progress among the Voras and 
some of them have reached and adorned the forefront of the 
learned professions. Taken as a whole, the Voras are a con¬ 
servative people, and, in matters of reform, they appear to be 
believers in hastening slowly. 

My Honourable Colleague on the right of my Honourable 
Colleague, Vora Eesajee, is Shree Hajee Yusuf Hajee Joosab 
Memonia. All I have said about the great Vora Community 
applies equally to the great Memon Community in almost all 
the details, with just one exception, namely, that their original 
home was in Kuchh and Kathiawar, and their mother-tongue 
is Kuchhee. As regards the prefix ‘Hajee* to my Honourable 
Colleague’s name, this means one who has performed the Haj, 
that is, the pilgrimage to our holy places in Arabia, namely, 
Mecca and Medina, associated with our Holy Prophet. As 
Your Honours may be aware, it is enjoined on us Muslims that 
we should perform the pilgrimage at least once in our lifetime, 
thereby acquiring great spiritual merit. Thousands of pil¬ 
grims leave our shores for Arabia every year and a number 
of ships are employed in this traffic. My Honourable Colleague 
has performed the pilgrimage, and is, therefore, a Hajee. 

There is another Community amongst us Muslims, equally 
small numerically, but, also, equally great in merit, namely, 
the Khojas. They are the followers of His Highness the Aga 
Khan who is their temporal and spiritual head. I have the 
honour to belong to this Community. Everything I have said 
about the Voras regarding their business acumen and the 
great qualities which have brought them success in life 
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applies equally to the Khojas, just as it does to the Memons. 
These three great Communities are to the Muslims what the 
Banias are to the Hindoos, and, just as the Banias are indis¬ 
pensable to the Hindoos, so are the Voras, the Memons and the 
Khojas indispensable to the Muslims. 

My Honourable Colleague on my left, Shree Sher Buzdil 
Khan Afrid Khan Pukhtoonia, hails from Pukhtoonistan, a 
neighbour of our great neighbours, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
My Honourable Colleague’s compatriots have the reputation 
of being the Afghan and Pathan counterparts of the Baniajee 
of the Hindoos. They are adepts in the profession of money- 
lending, which they have developed into a fine art, and, to 


ETHNOLOGICAL AFFINITY—THE MONEY-LENDING 
FRATERNITY. 



Shree Shylockjee — “Namaste, Shree Gurujees!” 


which they apply themselves assiduously when they are not 
preoccupied with fighting among themselves, or, with their 
amiable neighbours aforesaid, namely, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Talking of money-lending, perhaps Your Honours 
know that the great Hindoo preceptor and law-giver, Shree 
Manoojee, who evolved and perfected the Caste system of our 
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Hindoo friends and wrote learned commentaries thereon 
thousands of years ago, had assigned money-lending as the 
principal avocation of the Bania Caste. It is possible that the 
ancestors of the Pathans and the Afghans may have learnt 
the art of money-lending at the feet of the Master, Shree 
Manoojee, though I understand that my Honourable Col¬ 
league claims that the position was the other way about, that, 
according to recent archaeological evidence, it has been 
established that the earliest prototype of the money-lender 
flourished in Pukhtoonistan, and that Shree Manoojee had 
probably travelled to Pukhtoonistan to pick up the rudiments 
of the art at its fountainhead. While the question ‘who 
taught whom’ remains a moot question as between the Pathan 
and the Bania, it is of considerable anthropological interest 
that Shree Shylockjee the Great had openly owned that his 
Hebrew forbears had learnt their art from the Shreejees of 
Maha-Gujarat and Marwar: (Marwar, I may mention in paren¬ 
thesis, is a part of Bharat famous for its money-lenders, indus¬ 
trialists, hoarders and black-marketeers): which goes to prove 
the ethnological affinity among the money-lending fraternity in 
the East and the West. (Shree Dahyajee—‘I say, Phajulbhai, 
this is wonderful! How did you pick up such big, big words? 
Do you also know their meaning? Did you go to school again 
after we both had been rusticated?’) 

His Honour the Masterjee and the Leaderjee of the Delegation— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee is being inquisitive: and Shreejee 
keeps forgetting that my name is not Phajulbhai. Your 
Honours, my Pukhtoon friends, besides being proficient in 
money-lending, are also enterprising and far-seeing. They had 
a lucrative business in India in the pre-partition days, and 
they are anxious to retain valuable connections in the post¬ 
partition Bharat. It was a happy stroke of imagination on 
their part when, at an imposing Dustar-Bundhi ceremony the 
other day, they admitted the Honourable the Home Ministerjee 
of this State, the Honourable Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee, 
as an Honorary and Distinguished Member of their Commu¬ 
nity, and, presented him with a Pathanee Pugree as a token 
of their love and affection for him. As Your Honours may 

. have guessed, to the Pugree was attached a string in the shape 
of a request that our Pukhtoon friends might be allowed to 
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travel to Pukhtoonistan and back to Bharat without restric¬ 
tions—a wise move on their part calculated to enable them 
to maintain a foothold in both the Countries. The response, 
I understand, was not wholly satisfactory, which, I think, was 
due to a tactical error on their part. Submitting requests to 
the Government these days and expecting favours from them 
require a certain technique to be observed, that is to say, 
requests must be submitted through certain parties who are 
understood to be well-placed with the Government. If the 
Pukhtoonjees had interested some tried friend, say, for in¬ 
stance, our worthy friend, Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee, 
to intercede on their behalf, there might have been reasonable 
prospects of success. 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Right, quite right, Phajulbhai—Let the Pukhtoonjees 
note it for future guidance”)—Order! Order! My name is 
not Phajulbhai—Let Shreejee note it for future guidance. 

Your Honours, let me now introduce to you the remain¬ 
ing Member of our Delegation, my Honourable Colleague, 
Shree Ghazee Asal Khan Badshah Mian Budbukhti-Burbadi- 
He represents the class of Asal, that is, original Muslims, as 
distinguished from the Shaikh, that is, those of other faiths 
who adopted Islam by conversion. The earlier Asals were 
composed of Arabs, Mongols, Tartars, Persians, Afghans, etc.,, 
who had invaded India from time to time, and, some of whom 
had settled down in the land of their conquest. The term 
‘Ghazee’ in my Honourable Colleague’s name, meaning 
‘Warrior’, points to the days of the conquests. Some members 
of the Community trace their descent from ruling houses that 
held sway in parts of the Country not long ago. The term 
‘Badshah Mian’ in my Honourable Colleague’s name refers to 
the days of rulership—‘Badshah’ means King—and ‘Mian* 
means a gentleman—householder—the combination indicating 
the transition from the regal to the commoner status. The 
composite term, ‘Budbukhti-Burbadi’, literally means ‘misfor¬ 
tune—gone with the winds,’ and, in these two words, sums up 
the tragedy of this class. It is the age-old tale of rise and 
fall, prosperity and adversity, which it is sad to relate, parti¬ 
cularly as it has a living instance in the person of my Honour- 

■ able Colleague, whose great-grandfather, Shah-Alam, was the 
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last occupant of the Moghal throne of Delhi. Some of the 
descendants of this last of the ‘Great Moghals’ have been 
reduced by poverty to begging alms in our streets, which 
provoked the memorable verse of our great Parsee poet- 
reformer, Behramjee Malbari: ‘*pii £Ui R 

HUld[ ‘I saw the relations of the Emperor Shah-Alam, 

begging alms in the streets.’ My Honourable Colleague him¬ 
self was the recipient of a pension from the former British 
Government, and it successor, the present Bharat Government, 
of the princely sum of rupees ten per month, which pension, 
the Bharat Government, I understand, have now discontinued 
owing to financial stringency! Thus are the great fallen, Your 
Honours! This once great class of blue-blooded aristocrats 
is fast disappearing, and in these degenerate days there is 
none among us so poor as to shed a tear for them! 

With Your Honours’ permission I will now say some¬ 
thing in a general way. I will begin with a few words about 
myself, and, these will also give Your Honours an idea as to 
how the Muslims are now placed vis-a~vis their Hindoo co¬ 
citizens in our Bharat of today. In the old days I used to be 
a knight and was known as Sir Fuzul Mian. (‘Phujjoo’ to my 
pals, as lovingly pointed out by my Honourable friend, Shree 
Dahyajee Ghelajee). Our post-partition Bharat Constitution 
has abolished all titles and every citizen is now addressed as a 
Sri, or Shri, or Shree. From Sir Fuztil Mian I have become 
Sri Fuztil Mian. The change involves a simple transposition 
of letters. I now have my visiting cards printed on both sides, 
one reading Sir Ftizul Mian and the other Sri Ffizfil Mian. 
When I have occasion to visit Europeans or Americans, I 
present the former side: and the latter is used when meeting 
Shreejees. This is a convenient and economic arrangement 
which, I find, is now being copied by friends similarly placed. 

Your Honours will hear more about the partition of old 
India into Bharat and Pakistan, so I will not dilate upon the 
subject. Following upon the partition, there has been a move¬ 
ment of Muslims from Bharat to Pakistan and of Hindoos 
from Pakistan to Bharat, with the result that the Muslims 
who have remained in Bharat have become a minority in 
Bharat and the Hindoos who have remained in Pakistan have 
become a minority in Pakistan. This situation has created 
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new conditions for both the minorities calling for sustained 
efforts at adaptation and assimilation, and, in the nature of 
things, the process must necessarily be slow, depending, as it 
does, to a great extent, upon individual initiative. I say this 
from personal experience and I will give Your Honours an 
instance to illustrate the point. I refer to our moustache. In 
most civilised countries in this world, its size and shape are 
matters of individual taste, and there are many who have no 
moustache at all. With the Muslims the moustache is a mark 
of manhood and manliness, just as the beard is the ‘Light of 
God’: and the distinguishing feature of the moustache is that 
the ends are turned upwards. In the days when there were 
Muslim kingdoms in India, the ruling Community sported the 
moustache with the ends pointing heavenwards as a mark of 
their superiority, and the Hindoo and other non-Muslim sec¬ 
tions of the populace were required to carry their moustache 
with the ends turned down as an indication of their subordi¬ 
nate status. If, perchance, a Hindoo were seen with his 
moustache ends turned the wrong way, he would be promptly 
pulled up by any Muslim passer-by with the demand 
‘ y( * that is, ‘O Bania, lower your 

moustache’ — and the Bania would submissively reply 
<*1$*U yp 34 di h4, that is, ‘very well, sir, 
if the Bania moustache has to point downwards, downwards it 
shall point,’ and comply with the demand. I have noticed that 
this low-pointing moustache habit has remained with our Hindoo 
friends since, and it is rare to find Hindoos today with a high- 
pointing moustache. The position of us Muslims in the Bharat 
of today, with its overwhelming Hindoo majority, has naturally 
become delicate so far as the moustache is concerned. As a 
matter of discretion, we would not like to sport an upturned 
moustache in the presence of our Bania friends with their 
low-pointing moustache, while, on the other hand, when we 
move among our Muslim friends, we would hate to appear 
with a low-pointing moustache. I have just evolved a com¬ 
promise formula to meet this delicate situation. With my 
native sagacity and shrewdness I noticed that there were 
two parties to the problem, one being for the upturned M. and 
the other for the down-turned M: I also noticed that the M. 
had two ends: obviously, therein lay the solution—The M. 
must have one end turned upwards and the other downwards. 


10 
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For the Muslim in Bharat, if he wants to retain his moustache, 
it must have ends pointing differently. I have put my idea 
into practice. I have had a moustache prepared for myself 
on this principle, and I carry it about with myself for use as 
and when required. Here it is. (And from the paper packet 
on the table before him His Honour took out a moustache of 
fair proportions with the ends turned one upwards, the other 
downwards, and affixed it to his upper lip. The Visitors 
appeared to be greatly interested, and as His Honour turned 
towards the audience to enable them to have a full view of 
his invention, he was greeted with rounds of applause). The 
advantage of this arrangement is obvious. It relieves the 
wearer from awkward embarrassment. When addressing my 
Hindoo friends I present the low-pointing end: when addres¬ 
sing my co-religionists I present the other end. There is thus 
no occasion for either side to be offended with my moustache. 
I have not taken out a patent for my invention, and I offer its 
use freely to my Muslim friends and others who may find it 
helpful. (Repeated applause). 

My critics say that I am like the old-type soda-water 
bottle, which used to have a round bowl-like bottom, due to 
which it could not stand upright, but would lean and drop in 
any and all directions. I have brought one such bottle to show 
to Your Honours (and, so saying, His Honour took up the 
bottle which he had brought with him and kept on the table. 
He tried to stand it upright, but, every time, it leaned and 
dropped, now on one side, now on another). The charge of 
my critics is that I am undependable, and that, just as in the 
case of this bottle there is no knowing which side it will lean, 
so, in my case, they say there is no knowing which side I will 
take in any given situation. My critics are right: but, their 
judgment is based on an inadequate appreciation of my point 
of view. In this, as in the cases of the moustache and the 
visiting card, while the Golden Mean, the Middle Path, 
remains my guiding principle, I go a step further and see what 
the great majority thinks, says and does, and I shape my 
speech and action accordingly, whatever be my own thoughts. 
It was said in the old days, ‘In Rome do as the Romans do,’ a 
precept of wisdom applicable to all times and climes. As Your 
Honours will have realised, we Muslims are a minority in 
Bharat and have to live our lives in the midst of the great 
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Hindoo majority. We cannot afford to hold and flaunt views 
which may be opposed to those of the majority. If we happen 
to have different views, we must keep them to ourselves. 
There is no harm—on the contrary, there is always safety—in 
moving with the majority, voting with them, and generally 
saying what they say. The role of the yes-man, in my view, 
is nowhere more justified than in the case of us Muslims in 
Bharat today. In adopting this role, I am presenting myself 
to my co-religionists as an example to emulate in their own 
interests. If we Muslims are to live happily with the Hindoos 
in peace, we must not interfere unreasonably with them: we 
must not ridicule their tastes: we must not indulge in un¬ 
necessary criticism and comment on their proceedings: and, we 
must avoid having stock subjects of disputation. These must 
remain the fundamentals in our philosophy of life in the days 
to come. The visiting card, the moustache, and the soda-water 
bottle are the key to its successful implementation.” 

THE GOLDEN MEAN 



A Philosophy oj Life—Sound today . Sound tomorrow! 


Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Hear! Hear! Wonderful! Phajulbhai, you speak like a 
Padree like our great Primus-Jee at Delhi. My Papajee also 
sometimes speaks like this. But, when did you become a 
Padree, Phajulbhai? It is a revolution to me.” 
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His Honour the Masterjee and the Leaderjee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee means ‘revelation,’ not ‘revolu¬ 
tion.’ I have not become a Padree, and, what 1 said was not 
a sermon, though there may have been some unconscious 
plagiarism here and there. And, I must remind Shreejee for 
the umpteenth time that my name is not Phajulbhai.” 

The Honourable the Leader of the Mission, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“We are obliged to His Honour for his very learned dis¬ 
quisition on a very delicate subject. May I seek his views on 
a point that has struck me? The present Constitution of 
Bharat, I understand, deals with a Secular State, which it has 
set up, and His Honour’s discourse, I take it, discussed the 
situation against the background of a Secular State. Sup¬ 
pose, for a moment, that the Sanatanee Hindoos capture power 
and amend the Constitution, converting Bharat from a Secular 
to a Theocratic Hindoo State. How would the Muslims in 
Bharat react to such a change?” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“With all respect for the Honourable Visitors, I must 
say that this question appears to convey a veiled suggestion 
that the condition of the Muslims under a Theocratic Hindoo 
State would be worse than under the present Secular State. 
Hus appears to remind one of the Britishers’ tactics of ‘divide 
and rule’ by prejudicing the minority against the majority.” 

HU Honour the Masterjee and the Leaderjee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“Order! Order! Shree Sadhoobavajee’s remarks would 
appear to reflect a guilty mind. The implication is wholly 
unwarranted. Our Honourable Visitors, by the terms of their 
inquiry, are fully entitled to put all sorts of questions to one 
and all with a view to eliciting the fullest possible information 
about our Bharat and its people. The possibility hinted at in 
the Honourable Dr. Windy-Moony’s question is relevant to 
the context, and the question, therefore, has got to be 
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answered. There is no room in it whatever for implications 
or insinuations. On behalf of this gathering generally, and 
Shree Sadhoobavajee in particular, I tender to the Honour¬ 
able Visitors our unqualified apology, coupled with our 
sincere assurance that no disrespect whatever was meant 
towards our distinguished Visitors.” 

The Honourable the Leader of Che Mission, 

the Hon'ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“My Colleagues and 1 deeply appreciate and are grateful 
for the graceful gesture conveyed in His Honour’s remarks. I 
hardly need assure Shree Sadhoobavajee and this great 
gathering that, in putting the question which I did, I had 
nothing in my mind beyond a desire to elicit information, and 
I hope His Honour will oblige us on the point.” 

II’Ho'Kiur the Master and the Loaderjee 

of the Muslim Delegation— 

“The question Your Honour has raised is pertinent. The 
contingency you have referred to has been present before our 
mind, and, it would be the part of wisdom that we should 
be prepared for it. We have given the matter anxious thought, 
and, we have reached the conclusion that the course outlined 
in my concluding remarks would adequately cover the new 
situation as it would cover the present. As a matter of fact, 
we have had some indication of the likely shape of things in 
the new situation. Your Honours were informed by the 
Hindoo Delegation that it is the aim of the Sanatanee Hindoos 
to replace the present Secular State by a Hindoo Theocratic 
State. Your Honours will be meeting a Delegation of the All- 
Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha, which is, I believe, the principal 
organ of the Sanatanee Hindoos. About the time of the first 
general elections under our Republic Constitution, the Maha¬ 
sabha had thrown open its membership to nori-Hindoos with 
a view to securing their support in its efforts to dislodge the 
Congress from the seat of power. Among the conditions 
attached to such membership two were significant, namely, 
that such members must accept the ideology of a Hindoo 
Theocratic State and the party programme of the Mahasabha, 
and that they must adopt the Hindoo national language and 
the Hindoo national dress. So, it would seem that in a Hindoo 
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Theocratic State non-Hindoos might be required to adopt the 
Hindoo national language and the Hindoo national dress. As 
regards the language, I take it that Hindi, which is the present 
national language, will continue to be the national language 
of the Hindoo Theocratic State: in which case, the position 
would not be a difficult one for us, for Urdu, which is the 
language of the Muslims, and Hindi have much in common, 
which would facilitate the change-over from Urdu to Hindi. 
And, as regards the national dress, I have referred earlier to 
the old-time saying ‘In Rome do as the Romans do’: the Shree- 
jees of Maha-Gujarat have an equivalent in their mother- 
tongue, Gujaratee, namely, *£« ‘as the country, 

so the costume,’ which, in simple language, would be ‘In 
Bharat dress and speak as the Bharatees do.’ With our quality 
of adaptability, we do not think we should find it difficult to 
conform to the above adage. There might perhaps be no loaves 
and fishes whatever coming to the non-Hindoo minorities 
against the few that come their way now: but, beyond that, 
we do not anticipate that our position would be affected 
adversely to any appreciable extent, provided of course we 
adhere strictly to the principles of our life’s philosophy which 
I have recited above. 

This would be the position, as we envisage it, so far as 
the situation under the changed order would affect us as a 
domestic question. It might, however, be necessary to take 
count of an extraneous factor, which might tend to affect our 
fortunes. As Your Honours are aware, our neighbour, Paki¬ 
stan, is, for all intents and purposes, a Theocratic Muslim 
State. It has evinced interest in the well-being of the Muslims 
left in Bharat after the partition of India. Islam inculcates 
the doctrine of "Brotherhood among its followers: and, if the 
Muslims of Pakistan helped the well-being of their Muslim 
brethren in Bharat, their efforts would no doubt be welcomed 
by the rulers of Bharat. If, however, Pakistan, as a State, 
claimed a say in the affairs of the Muslims in Bharat, it would 
be a different matter. It might create complications, possibly 
inter-States friction, and, in any case, the Muslims in Bharat 
would be placed in an awkward position vis-a-vis their Hindoo 
co-citizens and the Hindoo rulers of Bharat. The situation 
would not be improved by the existence in Pakistan of some 
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millions of Hindoos, who, like us in Bharat, have remained 
in Pakistan after the Partition, and, who could provide a 
ground for intervention by Bharat in the affairs of Pakistan. 
In such an eventuality, both the minorities, namely, the 
Muslims in Bharat and the Hindoos in Pakistan, would find 
themselves in the position of hostages—a deplorable and un¬ 
happy situation to contemplate. As I have explained to Your 
Honours earlier, most of us Muslims in Bharat today trace our 
descent from Hindoo stock and have much in common with 
our Hindoo co-citizens. Left to ourselves, we are confident 
we should be able to to get on with our Hindoo co-citizens ami¬ 
cably in mutual co-operation, for the ultimate good of our 
common State, Bharat. And, we cherish the hope that in the 
fullness of time the States of Bharat and Pakistan will be able 
to evolve the requisite Formulas of co-operation, amity and 
accord ensuring the well-being of their respective minorities 
in contentment and happiness.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Quite right, quite right, Phajulbhai—Take our own case. 
We have lived together since we were boys. We are great 
friends, and though we quarrelled sometimes, for which you 
were always responsible, we made up quickly every time, and 
our friendship has remained disinfected: you love me and I 
love you, though you are a Muslim and I am a Hindoo, and 
we are both happy: is it not so?” 

His Honour the Master jee and 4he Leader jee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee means ‘unaffected,* not ‘dis¬ 
infected.* For once, Shreejee*s interruption has been a happy 
one, as the instance he has quoted is to the point and I fully 
reciprocate his sentiments. As regards his suggestion of my 
responsibility for the quarrels we have had, the statement is 
of course inaccurate, but, I will not have a fresh quarrel with 
him over it. I must, however, correct him on one point: my 
nam is ‘FGziil Mian,* not ‘Phajulbhai*. ** 

The Honourable Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“Would it be correct to assume that the Muslims in Bharat 
feel satisfied that their interests are adequately safeguarded 
under the existing Constitution of Bharat? 
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His Honour the Masterjee and *the Leaderjee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“The Constitution makes no distinction between citizen 
and citizen on the score of religion. All are citizens in its eye, 
and, as such, are entitled to the rights of citizenship in equal 
measure. We Muslims have the same rights and bear the 
same responsibilities as our Hindoo co-citizens. These are the 
fundamentals cf a Secular Democratic State, which Bharat is, 
and, under the Constitution as it now stands, we Muslims in 
Bharat are satisfied that our interests are adequately safe¬ 
guarded.” 

The Hon’ble Dr, Mentor-Moony— 

“I saw in the papers this morning some mention of a 
communal riot somewhere. What is a communal riot? Could 
His Honour enlighten us about it?” 

His Honour the Masierjlee and *ihe Leaderjee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“Yes, I had also seen the news item in question. In fact, 
there were two such items: one referred to an incident in the 
Uttar Pradesh, formerly known as the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh: the other occurred in a town in Gujarat in 
this State. The former was a case of cow-sacrifice: the latter 
was a case of playing music before a mosque, that is, a Muslim 
place of worship. Fortunately, timely steps prevented ugly 
developments in both the cases. 

Your Honours were informed by the Hindoo Delegation 
that in ancient times the Hindoos were not vegetarians as 
many of them are now, and that they were not averse to 
beef. Subsequently, on the advent of Buddhism, with a view 
to safeguarding their position, the Hindoos took to vegetarian¬ 
ism like the Buddhists, who believed in non-violence and 
preached protection of animals. It was about that time that 
Shree Cowjee was restored to the sacred position she had held 
in Hindoo polity in the past. This position she has held since, . 
and, as to her place in a Hindoo Theocratic State of the future, 
Shree Sadhoobavajee has given Your Honours a fairly clear 
idea. The Muslims, on the other hand, have been beef-eaters 
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for ages past. Their religion enjoins on them that on certain 
festivals they should offer animal sacrifice including cow- 
sacrifice. Your Honours will appreciate that where one com¬ 
munity is required by its religion to offer as a sacrifice an 
animal which is held to be sacred by the other community, 
clashes must occur, as they frequently did in the past, often 
developing into serious inter-communal riots involving loss 
of life. 

As regards the other source of trouble, as Your Honours 
move about the Country, you will observe that in many places 
the Hindoo and Muslim places of worship are situated close 
together, often in the same streets. On certain festivals the 
Hindoos have the custom of taking out processions along 
public streets accompanied by music. In many cases such 
processions have to pass by Muslim places of worship, and 
the Muslims object to the playing of music while the proces¬ 
sions pass by the mosques on the ground that the music dis¬ 
turbs their worship in the mosques. The objections often take 
a serious turn and develop into inter-communal riots/’ 

The Honourable Dr. Mentor-Moony—* 

“Is it not possible to bring about some understanding 
between the two communities which might eliminate such 
clashes ?” 

His Honour the Masterjee and Leaderjee 
of the Muslim Delegation— 

“On the question of sacrifice it may be mentioned that 
the object is to inculcate among the Faithful the virtues of 
piety and sincerity of intention, gratefulness to God, the Giver 
of Food, through the symbolic offering of something of value 
as a mark of one’s gratitude for the Creator’s bounties, self- 
effacement and consideration for the needy. The injunction 
is that the animal offered as a sacrifice may be a camel, a 
cow, or a goat, according to the circumstances of the persons 
making the offering, and that, in the case of individuals, the 
offering should be restricted to the least costly animal, 
namely, the goat. It has been further enjoined that when¬ 
ever the offering of an animal sacrifice is not possible, it may 
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be omitted, and, in its place, an adequate sum of money may 
be bestowed upon the poor. In our present-day circumstances 
in Bharat, where Muslims have to live in the midst of the 
great Hindoo majority, who object to the sacrifice of the cow, 
the obvious course for the Muslims is to restrict the sacrifice 
to the goat, or, better still, to have recourse to money offerings 
for the benefit of the poor. 

As regards the playing of music before mosques, the 
courts have upheld the right of persons, subject to certain 
conditions, to conduct religious processions along public 
streets accompanied by music past places of worship, so, it 
would be futile for the Muslims to raise objections. It is, in this 
case, obviously in the hands of the Hindoos to respect the 
susceptibilities of the Muslims, which, it seems to me, can 
easily be done by providing that, while the Hindoos’ right 
stands admitted, the playing of music shall, as a token of their 
goodwill towards the Muslims, stop within certain fixed dis¬ 
tances of Muslim places of worship. 

In the pre-Partition days, when the Muslims were engaged 
in agitating for the creation of a separate State for them¬ 
selves, they had drawn up a long list of their grievances 
against the Hindoos, under the then prevailing dispensation, 
and the cow question and music before mosques figured pro¬ 
minently in that list. I recollect that these grievances had 
been fully examined and appropriate remedies had been 
suggested in each case in a book by a Parsee author, entitled 
‘THE INDIA CHARTER,’ published in 1944. The remedies I 
have mentioned above in the case of the cow-question and 
music before mosques are those which had been suggested 
in that book among others, and, which, to my mind, are per¬ 
fectly feasible. Partition was accepted in 1946, and I do not 
think the remedies suggested in that book were ever at¬ 
tempted. As the author had pointed out, Partition by itself 
has not proved to be a remedy for these ‘grievances,’ which 
•continue to exist wherever the two communities happen to 
be living together in ‘mixed’ localities: and, that unless effec¬ 
tive remedies are found and applied, the ‘grievances’ are 
likely to create trouble in the shape of inter-communal 
riots, is shown by the two incidents reported in the morning 
papers, which have drawn Your Honour’s attention. Our 
Secular State allows freedom of religious observances to all 
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citizens. It is, therefore, essential that suitable remedies 
should be evolved to meet such situhtions, and I for one would 
strongly recommend to our benign Government and to the 
Leaderjees of the two Communities, to give careful considera¬ 
tion to the ‘remedies’ suggested in the above book by an un¬ 
biased author, who is evidently a sincere friend of both the 
Communities. 

Your Honours might ask me, what would be the position 
in the matter of these ‘grievances’ under a Theocratic Hindoo 
State. I should expect that cow-sacrifice would be prohibited 
by all-Bharat legislation. I believe even now there is some 
legislative bar against the slaughter of animals in some States, 
but, that is ostensibly on economic grounds. A Theocratic 
State would not need to have recourse to camouflage. I should 
expect that legislation would also be freely resorted to in the 
case of all other ‘grievances’ which, through such legislation, 
would cease to be ‘grievances.’ For the Muslims, the alter¬ 
natives would be either to accept the new dispensation, or 
to leave the country. While some might choose to leave the 
Country, my own view is that the majority of us would decide 
in favour of the first alternative: and, if my fellow Muslims 
were to adopt the principles of life’s philosophy which I have 
recited earlier, and identify themselves completely with their 
Hindoo neighbours, I see no reason why they should not be 
able to live happily in Bharat, whether it happens to be a 
Secular or a Theocratic State. 

Your Honours might say this would be alright so far as 
the Muslims were concerned, but, assuming that the Muslims 
followed my advice in all respects, what would be the atti¬ 
tude of the Hindoos towards the Muslims in a Theocratic 
Hindoo State, you might ask. This would indeed be a question 
for my Hindoo friends to answer, and perhaps the Delegation 
of Akhil Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha, which will be appearing 
before Your Honours, will be able to provide some indication 
in the matter. My personal view is this. Hindoos and 
Muslims have lived together for several centuries now. Most 
of them trace descent from a common stock. While there are 
differences between them, there are also similarities between 
them. Their lives have been intertwined perceptibly and im¬ 
perceptibly I shall not go into the causes of the Partition of 
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the Country into Bharat and Pakistan. I have always held that 
the Partition was unnecessary and could and should have been 
obviated. Perhaps, this question will be discussed by some of 
the Delegations yet to appear before Your Honours. I am 
aware that there are some hot-heads among the Hindoos who 
would like to see all Muslims clear out from Bharat. But, I 
believe that, against these few, there are many who appreciate 
that the Muslims are an integral part of the Country's life and 
economy, and they would be anxious to protect them in their 
common interests. There would also be another consideration 
to be borne in mind. Pakistan is, for practical purposes, a 
Muslim Theocratic State. There is a sizable Hindoo minority 
still in Pakistan. The treatment meted out to the Muslims in 
Bharat would be bound to have its reaction on the Hindoos in 
Pakistan. It would be the part of wisdom that the majority 
community in each country should give their respective mine- 

tion. Knowing the Hindoos as I do, I feel certain in my mind 
that, even in a Theocratic Hindoo State, we Muslims will be 
able to get on with the Hindoos as well as we are doing under 
the present Secular State.” 

Shree Sudharakjce Westernia— 

“I am very happy to observe the note of confidence and 
optimism which ran through the observations of His Honour 
the Leaderjee of the Muslim Delegation. We Hindoos, both 
the elders and the younger generation, have much to learn 
from what His Honour has said, and the principles of life’s 
philosophy, which he has recommended to the Muslims in 
Bharat, can equally appropriately be recommended to the 
Hindoos in Pakistan. We of the younger generation are all 
for a Secular State, and it will be our solemn duty, backed by 
our earnest endeavour, to see that it is maintained in Bharat 
unimpaired. If ever the time comes when the Secular State 
comes to be replaced by a Theocratic State, even though it be 
but a passing phase, our Muslim co-citizens may rest assured 
that we of the younger generation of Hindoos will stand by 
them and will do our honest best to make life for them as tole¬ 
rable as we can possibly help to make it. (Cries of ‘Hear! 
Hear!’) 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I observe that some consultations have been going on 
between the other members of the Hindoo Delegation. Per¬ 
haps, they would like to offer some observations.” 

Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee— 

“My friend, Shree Dulloomiajee, and I hold emphatic views 
on the subject. We do not agree with the reformist upstarts: 
we entirely disagree with them. The Leaderjee of the Muslim 
Delegation has a smooth tongue, and raw youngsters like Shree 
Sudharakjee can easily‘be taken in. We elders have seen more 
Diwalis, and know the Muslims better. We do not want to 
disclose our hand: we prefer to wait till our opportunity comes 
and we succeed in setting up a Theocratic State in Bharat. It 
will then be time to consider what to do with the Muslims. 
One thing, however, is certain: we shall not need to seek ad¬ 
vice from Sfidharakjees who will be duly put in their place as 
will also all others who venture to differ from us.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Phajulbhai, don’t you worry about what the Sadhoojee 
said. He is not going to live for ever, and he may have gone 
before the Theosophic State comes—I wonder where he will go 
after lie dies! If he goes to Heaven, he is sure to create trouble 
there and make things unpleasant for the local residents. By 
the way, that young upstart spoke quite well: much better than 
the old fogey. He spoke almost like a wise-man, that is, like 
myself. I am glad he managed to push himself into our Dele¬ 
gation.” 

His Honour the M.C. & Leaderjee of the Muslim Delegation— 

“Order! Order ! Shreejee meant a Theocratic State, not 
Theosophic. I am sure the Muslims in Bharat appreciate the 
sentiments voiced by Shree Sudharakjee and Shree Dahyajee, 
and are deeply grateful to them for them. As regards the 
observations made by Shree Sadhoobavajee on behalf of him¬ 
self and Shree Dulloomiajee, although he declined to disclose 
his hand, it is not difficult to follow the working of his mind, 
and what he said appears to confirm my forecast as to the 
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likely shape of things in a Theocratic Bharat As for our¬ 
selves, we Muslims have no illusions. We know where and 
how we stand. If we are wise, we shall be prepared in time to 
meet the future. 


As regards Shree Dahyajee’s speculation as to where 
Shree Sadhoobavajee will go after death, it seems one could 
safely hazard a guess. If there is a Theocratic Hindoo State 
in Heaven, with gods of the Sanatanee persuasion, he will 
go there. If there is any other kind of State there, he will 
not go there: he will go elsewhere. 

THE OTHER WORLD 



Shree Sadhoobavajee—“Whither shall we go?” 


As regards the existence of so much wisdom in such a 
young head as Shree Sudharakjee’s, one does not necessarily 
have to be an old man to have acquired wisdom. As Shree 
Shaikh Saadeejee, the Poet-Philosopher of Iran, has said 
JLo ri JiU> that is to say, ‘the greatness 

accompanying age is derived from wisdom, not from years, that 
is to say, one does not need to be an old man to be a wise man. 
And, finally, Shreejee must remember my name is Ffizfil Mian, 
not Phajulbhai. 
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Your Honours, the Muslim Delegation have closed their 
case.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“My Colleagues and I have followed the discourse with 
great interest, and are grateful to His Honour for his lucid 
exposition of an intricate and delicate subject. During ‘he 
discussion, there were frequent references to Hindoo-Muslim 
‘Differences’ and His Honour referred to their ‘Remedies’ sug¬ 
gested in a book, ‘THE INDIA CHARTER.’ As we are anxious 
to have fuller information regarding the ‘Differences’ and the 
‘Remedies,’ perhaps His Honour will kindly arrange to let us 
have a few copies of the book, if available.” 

His Honour the M. C. & the Leaderjee of the Muslim Delegation— 

“I am grateful to Your Honours for your kind words. As 
regards the book, I shall arrange to secure copies with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

So saying, His Honour and his Colleagues on the Muslim 
Delegation left the Delegation Box, and, resuming his place on 
the dais, His Honour called for the next Delegation on the pro¬ 
gramme, namely, the Christian Delegation. 



CHAPTER — XI 


THE CHRISTIAN DELEGATION 

His Honour die Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Muslim Delegation having closed 
their case, the Christian Delegation will now address our 
Honourable Visitors.” 

The Right Reverend Monsignor The Lord Bishop of Greater 
Bombay and Leaderjee of the Christian Delegation— 

“Your Honours! I have the honour to introduce to you 
my Honourable Colleagues, Shree Anglo-Indian-Jee and Shree 
Indian-Christian-Jee, who will address Your Honours in this 
order. 

Shree Anglo-Indian-Jee— 

“Your Honours! As a Community, we trace our origin to 
the days of the first settlement of Europeans in India some 
three centuries ago. Many among them took Indian wives 
and made this Country their home. Upto recently, we used 
to be called Eurasians. We are now called Anglo-Indians. As 
European women settled in this Country with their husbands 
in increasing numbers, the white population tended to form a 
caste by themselves. They did not mix with the Eurasians. 
During the Indian Mutiny against the British rule in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the Eurasians had fought 
for the British, which antagonised the Indians against the 
Eurasians. The Eurasians thus came to have the invidious 
position of being ‘not wanted’ by both the Europeans and the 
Indians. According to the census of 1941, our total strength 
was about 1,40,000, i.e., about 0.05 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation of India. As a Community, we have little education, 
we have no wealth, and no aptitude for trade or commerce: 
our mainstay has been and is employment in government 
service. As the Country advanced towards political emanci¬ 
pation, we identified ourselves increasingly with the Indians, 
which, we believe, has been a wise step for us. In view of our 
peculiar backward state, the Constitution of Bharat includes 
the following specal provisions for our benefit, namely— 
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continuance of existing educational grants, on a decreasing 
scale, for a period of 10 years: 

continuance of existing employment in the railway, 
customs, postal and telegraph services on a decreasing 
scale for a period of 10 years: 

Special representation in the House of the People and the 
Legislative Assemblies of States, for a period of 10 years: 

which we appreciate, and for which we are grateful, In the 
Secular State which has been set up by our present Consti¬ 
tution, we feel we have a safe niche under the Indian sky. 
As for the future, generally, we feel that the principles of 
life’s philosophy, which the learned Leaderjee of the Muslim 
Delegation enunciated for the benefit of the Muslims, would 
appropriately apply in our case with equal force, and we are 
convinced that they hold the key to safety and happiness for 
all minorities alike, under the present Secular State as well 
as under any other dispensation that may prevail in the 
Country in the future.” 

Shree Indian-Christian-Jee— 

“Your Honours! As Shree Shudrajee Harijania has in¬ 
formed you, Christianity is not an indigenous religion of this 
Country. Its earliest contact with the Country was through 
the Apostle Thomas in the first century after Christ, and these 
earliest Christians on the Malabar Coast have retained their 
identity through the centuries distinct from the adherents 
gathered by the faith in other parts of the Country through 
the ministrations of Missionaries who came to this Country 
at different times. As Your Honours will have observed, the 
converts were mainly drawn from the Hindoo Untouchables, 
who, while the Caste system lasts, continue to provide a per¬ 
ennial source of recruitment to Christianity. At the 1941 
Census, we numbered 60,40,665, that is, 1.50 per cent of the 
total population of the Country. We believe our numbers have 
increased since, and, if the Theocratic State of Shree Sadhoo- 
bavajee’s conception materialises, the prospects are that there 
will be a mass influx of the Untouchables into our fold. It 
will be a happy event for these our brethren, for it will 
bring them self-respect along with a better social life. As 
regards our position in the present Secular State in Bharat 


li 
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we have not claimed any special treatment for ourselves, as 
is in the case with our Anglo-Indian brethren. We have 
identified ourselves with the rest of our countrymen, and we 
feel that our interests are sufficiently safeguarded as the 
citizens of the Secular State of Bharat under its present 
Constitution. If a Hindoo Theocratic State comes to replace 
the Secular State any time hereafter, it is possible that a 
Shuddhi (purification and reconversion) movement may be 
set afoot by the Sanatanee Hindoos, as in the past, and some 
of us Indian Christians may get reconverted to Hindooism. 
For those of us who may then choose to adhere to Christianity, 
as my Honourable Colleague, Shree Anglo-Indian-Jee, 
observed, the principles of life’s philosophy enunciated for 
the Muslims by the learned Leaderjee of their Delegation, 
will, I believe, provide a useful guide.” 

The Right Reverend Monsignor the Lord Bishop of Greater 
Bombay and the Leaderjee of the Christian Delegation— 

“Your Honours! The Community represented by my 
Honourable Colleague, Shree Anglo-Indian-Jee, generally 
belongs to the Episcopal Church with His Grace, the Metro¬ 
politan of India, at its head. The Indian-Christian-Jees belong 
partly to the Episcopal Church and partly to the Church of 
Rome to which latter I have the honour to belong. 

As both my Honourable Colleagues have stated, they are 
fairly satisfactorily placed as the citizens of the Secular State 
of Bharat. In the past, they were not organised as Communi¬ 
ties and had no leaderjees to speak of. Even today, one can 
see no appreciable advance from that position. They are in 
no sense affluent. Due to lack of education, particularly higher 
education, and the unfortunate circumstances of their origin 
as Communities to which my Honourable Colleagues referred 
in their speeches, these Communities have remained back¬ 
ward, and have suffered certain social disadvantages. With 
the passage of time and the growth of education, they will, it 
is hoped, be able to secure their due place in the social, econo¬ 
mic and political life of the Country. 

Referring to the Indian-Christian-Jees, Your Honours 
will have observed that the spokesman of the Hindoo Un¬ 
touchables acknowledged what our Church has done for those 
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of them who have joined our fold. We have helped them to 
find their manhood: we have helped them to find their soul. 
Your Honours know all about the Christian faith, and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary for me to dilate on the subject. Suffice 
it to say that in tending to these our children, as to the other 
members of our flock, we are invariably guided by our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Your Honours will observe, as you move about the 
Country, that for the education of our people we have pro¬ 
vided schools and colleges, and for their spiritual uplift we 
have provided churches and cathedrals with their hierarchy 
of churchmen. These services require money to run them, 
and the devout among our people freely give us their mite, 
being assured that their reward in heaven will be great. 
Whenever the inflow of gifts falls off, we promptly remind 
our congregations of the passage in the Sermon where the 
Lord said— 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust destroy, 
and where thieves break through and steal: 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven 
where neither moth nor rust destroys, 
and where thieves do not break through and steal, 
For, where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.’ 

and the response has generally been satisfactory. The posi¬ 
tion, so far as this great city is concerned, is particularly 
satisfactory as the Church has been able to own some property, 
and it is our intention shorty to pull down the present Cathe¬ 
dral buildings, which have proved inadequate for the accom¬ 
modation of our growing congregations, and erect new edi¬ 
fices sufficiently large to meet our present and future needs. 

My Honourable Colleagues have explained our position in 
Bharat under the present Constitution, and the likely effect 
thereon of any possible changes in the future. We of the 
Church take pains to cultivate happy relations with the Gov¬ 
ernment in power and assure them of our unflinching loyalty 
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and support at all times: and I am happy to say that our 
Communities stand well with the Government—perhaps 
better today than at any time in the past.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“I have been looking up the text of the Sermon on the 
Mount to which His Lordship has referred and from which he 
has quoted a passage. Here is a passage which reads— 

“Ask, and it shall be given to you: 

Seek, and ye shall find: 

Knock, and it shall be opened to you. 

For everyone who asks receives, 

And he who seeks finds, 

And to him who knocks it shall be opened.” 

Could I request His Lordship to kindly expound this 
passage?” 

His Lordship— 

“Certainly. As we know, the Sermon was addressed to 
simple men, peasants and fisher-folk. Naturally, therefore, 
the language was simple, such as could easily be understood 
by those simple folk. Perhaps, each one of them had wanted 
something or another. Christ advised his hearers to ‘ask’ God 
for the grant to them of what they wanted: and, he assured 
them that everyone who asked God for anything would 
receive it. Similarly, he knew that his hearers might be seek¬ 
ing something or another: some might be seeking relief from 
want, some might be seeking solace in grief: he advised them 
to seek from God what they wanted, and he assured them 
that they would find what they wanted. Likewise, when one 
wanted anything from another, he usually went to the other’s 
house and knocked at his door for it. So, he advised his 
hearers that if they wanted anything, they should knock at 
God’s door, and he assured them that the door would be 
opened and that they would get what they wanted. As the 
Church came to be established with its functionaries, people 
came to look upon the Church as the house of God, and upon 
the Clergy as intermediaries in their relations with God. They 
knocked at the doors of Churches, submitted their wants to 
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the clergymen, seeking their intercession with God on their 
behalf. Thus was laid the foundation of the great power the 
Church came to wield over the laiety: and, in course of time, 
the idea of God being the giver of all good receded in the 
background, and people came to look upon the Church as 
the collector of tithes on His behalf, as also the grantor of 
prayers and the dispenser of gifts as His deputy on earth. 
People used to bequeath their fortunes to the Church in the 
belief that thereby they laid up for themselves treasures in 
heaven. As the Church grew in riches, the calls on its purse 
from the poor, the needy and the sick also grew in volume: 
and it can be said of the Church in Bharat, to its credit, that 
these calls have been met to the satisfaction of our flock, 
which fact our dear children in Christ have gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged. With the spread of education and spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment among our people, many among them, who are blessed 
with worldly goods, have been helping their deserving 
brethren, thereby discharging the duty enjoined on them in 
the Sermon, namely, ‘Give to him that asketh thee.” 


The Spirit Voice— 

“We have listened to His Lordship with great interest, 
and while we are in general agreement with him, some of us 
present here would like to offer some comments in connection 
with the passage in the Sermon which, at the instance of the 
Honble Dr. Modern-Moony, His Lordship has just expounded, 
namely, ‘Ask and it shall be given to you: Seek and ye shall 
find: Knock and it shall be opened to you.’ As His Lordship 
explained, in post-Christ times, whenever people were in diffi¬ 
culties, they went for help to the Church, as God's deputy 
on earth. While, as a rule, the clergy, as a class, followed 
the injunctions of the Sermon and helped those who sought 
their help, there have been exceptions through the centuries 
which history has recorded with disapproval. One such 
instance, which readily comes to mind, was the notorious case 
of Friar Tuck of old England, who could ply a quarter-staff 
as well as a rosary, and who, when a benighted wayfarer had 
knocked at his chapel door for succour, had asked him to 
‘pass on'! Another instance, equally discreditable, occurred 
in this city in recent times. A Consumptives' Homes Society 
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had a project afoot aiming at setting up a hospital and 
sanatorium for tuberculosis patients in this State. The 
sponsors of the project had approached the then incumbent 
of His Lordship’s See for a donation. The reply, which the 
sponsors received to their appeal, said that His Lordship was 
unable to help and added that His Lordship would have liked 
to help in a good cause, but, he was himself making appeals 
for funds for charitable institutions in the Diocese which had 
to be maintained from month to month. The sponsors were 
naturally disappointed with the reply, but, their faith in the 
strength of their cause prompted them to make a further 
attempt. We quote from our records the following extracts 
from their further appeal: — 

“.Of course, it is a matter entirely for Your Lord¬ 

ship’s pleasure, but, while I accept Your Lordship’s decision in 
humble submission, 1 cannot help confessing to a sense of 
bewilderment, pain and disappointment. 

I realise that Your Lordship has to make appeals for 
charitable institutions in the Diocese which have to be main¬ 
tained from month to month. But, can this be a sufficient 
reason for the Church rejecting an appeal for help? Your 
Lordship will recollect that when Friar Tuck asked the be¬ 
nighted wayfarer, who had knocked at his chapel door for 
succour, to ‘pass on,’ history had recorded that incident with 
disapproval. When I knocked at Your Lordship’s door for 
help, it was not I alone who knocked, but there were countless 
invisible suffering souls that knocked with my knuckles— 
T.B.*s toll of the future—many of them of Your Lordship’s 
pursuasion: and, these, with me, have been asked to ‘pass cn!’ 
Will history’s verdict on. this incident be different? 

Your Lordship will recollect that whenever the ladies of 
his diocese contributed money for a beautiful new altar for 
Monseigneur Bienvenu’s oratory, Monseigneur always took 
the money and gave it away to the poor saying ‘The most 
beautiful of altars is the soul of an unhappy man who is com¬ 
forted and thanks God.’ It is understood that vast sums have 
been accumulated for the erection of a new Cathedral. Would 
it please the Lord to see a new Cathedral erected at the cost 
of several lakhs of rupees, when a mere fraction of that vast 
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sum which, if donated to our T.B. project, could help save the 
lives of even a few of His devotees and rc store them to health 
and strength, is denied to the ‘good cause?’ 

T.B. is not unknown in monasteries and convents. Is the 
Roman Catholic Community in Bombay immune from this 
scourge? 

Those afflicted with this fell disease, be they Christian or 
non-Christian, will need succour which our Consumptives 
Homes Society provides. Many though the calls may be for 
help from other quarters, can the Church refuse to contribute 
toward the provision of succour against T.B.? 

No one who knocked at Monseigneur Bienvenu’s door ever 
went away empty-handed. My invisible companions knocked 
with me at Your Lordship’s door and have been turned away 
empty-handed! If such a thing had happened to Bienvenu 
even by another’s error, he would have atoned for it. It seems 
to me an atonement is due in the present case. I suggest it 
be placed at Rs. 10,000[-! 

Father.’s reply has perhaps left out the following 

passage which, Your Lordship had, I trust, desired him to 
include in the reply— 

‘However, as the Church must ‘give’ to any one that 
‘asketh,’ His Lordship is pleased to send in a cheque for 

Rs. ., being the Church’s contribution to the 

good cause.’ 

The Lord said ‘Give to him that asketh thee.’ He also said 
‘Ask, and it shall be given to you.’ Our Society has asked, 
and now awaits Your Lordship’s response.’ 

The Spirits, that had knocked at His Lordship’s door, are 
here with us. According to our records, the Society is still 
awaiting response from the Church. While the omission persists, 
the atonement remains due from the incumbent of the See for 
the time being: and, while it remains due, the Church of Bombay 
remains a defaulter before the Lord. As the opportunity has 
presented itself, we have drawn attention to this regrettable 
position in the hope that those in authority will take steps to 
make due amends.” 
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Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“I say, Phajulbhai! This is curious. The Spiritjees dis¬ 
approved Friar Tuck’s asking the wayfarer to ‘pass on.’ It 
seems the Friarjee was like our Hindoo Brahman: and, as you 
know, no Brahman ever ‘gives’—he always ‘takes’! It is the 
non-Brahman laymen who have to ‘give’ to the Brahman. If 
a beggar happened to ask for alms at the door of a Brahman’s 
house, the inmates would promptly ask him to ‘pass on’ point¬ 
ing out that it was a Brahman’s house, thereby reminding the 
beggar that Brahmans were themselves receivers of alms, not 
givers. You will hear this in our Hindoo localities every day. 
And, it seems to me that the Brahman’s attitude is right. It 
always costs us some trouble to collect money. To give it 
away would mean that the labour undergone in collecting 
it would stand wasted: and fresh labour would have to be 
undergone to collect fresh money: all which seems to me to 
be extremely foolish and unbusinesslike. The Brahman’s 
view-point appeals to me and I am all for it. We Baniajees 
are practical men, that is, we are all ‘receivers,’ with hardly 
any ‘givers,’ and this is the reason why our Community has 
become so rich and powerful. In our work-a-day world, if 
we want to be comfortable and to prosper, we must collect and 
collect more and more. That is why we have such flourishing 
Black Markets. I am sure my Papajee is also of the same 
opinion. And, when a great many people think like us, surely, 
we cannot all be wrong! I for one think the Spirit jees’ dis¬ 
approval of the Friarjee and His Lordship was entirely un¬ 
reasonable.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Dahyajee may, if he likes, continue to hold the 
views he has just expressed. We may, however, inform him, 
by way of a friendly hint, that, according to our books, his 
own record so far has been entirely black—as black as the 
Black Markets to which he referred. In fact, it is a moot 
question whether his record draws its colour from these 
Markets, or, whether the Markets draw their colour from his 
record. One thing, however, is clear. As every one knows, 
there is a particular place in the other world set apart for all 
that is black. Shreejee may have heard of it. If he wishes 
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to avoid that place and to go to any other place, he must turn 
a new leaf: he must stop ‘collecting’ and start ‘giving.’ Only 
that way there might be some hope of salvation for him.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“tan, tan, $Lwc-t<Hi€ ! a»ti. Ri hi&aIsh 5hA 
«A OJdiUl i’.d'AA &U&A, I 

Hai! Hai! Phajulbhai! They have dropped the Padreejee 
and caught hold of me! Do drive these ghosts out, Phajul¬ 
bhai!” 

THE PERILS OF A LOOSE TONGUE 



“ iA Hi3a, ! ” 

The Spiritjees drop the Padreejee and take Shree Dahyajee in hand- 


His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! These are not ghosts: these are Spiritjees. 
They cannot be ejected even if we wanted to eject them. 
Apart from that, they have been allowed by our Honourable 
Visitors to participate in these proceedings. Shreejee must 
thank himself for the trouble he finds himself in. He ought 
not to have butted in when the Spiritjees were ticking off His 
Lordship. It seems to me there might be something in what 
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the Spiritjees said, and Shreejee would be well-advised if he 
followed their suggestion. Lastly, Shreejee must remember 
my name is not Phajulbhai.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Would His Lordship like to say anything apropos the 
Spiritjees’ remarks?” 

His Lordship— 

“As regards the appeal from the T.B. Society, I shall 
certainly look into it. Speaking generally, I may say that 
my Right Reverend predecessor’s reply to the Society, as read 
out here, appears to me to have followed the traditional 
lines. This has become the standard type for reply to appeals 
for help, and is followed all over the world. I myself may have 
used it in the past, and may have to use it again and again 
in my time: and, I am sure my successors will have to do 
likewise till the end of time. As regards the text of the 
Sermon, its interpretation has varied from time to time and 
from place to place: and, so long as there will be prelates after 
prelates, each with his own particular interpretation with its 
territorial applicability, there can be no finality about it with 
universal applicability. Your Honours must have noted that 
the action of Friar Tuck was disapproved by the Spiritjees, 
and, yet, on the evidence of Shree Dahyajee, he appears to 
have been vindicated here in Bharat by the Brahmanjees and 
the Baniajees.” 

‘The Spirit Voice— 

“His Lordship has our sympathy in his predicament. 
Interpretations may be many, and many of them may be 
plausible: but, the right interpretation will ever remain one 
and only one. His Lordship’s conscience will be his guide in 
discovering the right interpretation. If a benighted wayfarer 
asked for help, humanity would dictate that help must be 
given to him. For the man of the Church it would be his duty 
to help him. If he had any doubts, he had only to ask himself 
what Christ would have done in his place. Would he have 
asked the wayfarer to ‘pass on’? As regards the T.B. case, let 
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His Lordship imagine he is standing on the balcony of the 
Archbishop’s Palace in the full regalia of his exalted office: 
let him imagine that Lord Jesus Cnrist is standing by 
his side: let him further imagine that a host of T.B. souls are 
there before them with an appeal for help. Would His Lord- 
ship turn away from the applicants saying he had other 
causes to help? Would Lord Jesus Christ do so? What would 
be his duty then in either case, as a man of the Church—as a 
representative of Christ? Let His Lordship’s conscience 
answer, and let him be guided by that answer. If His Lord- 
ship were to follow his own conscience, he need not have to 
bother about other people’s interpretations of the Lord’s 
word. The interpretation of his conscience would be the 
right interpretation and, following it, we would be able to 
set up a tradition—the right tradition—which would prove an 
unfailing guide to his successors in the time to come.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“We have heard His Lordship’s case and the Honourable 
Spiritjees’ exposition with great interest. We are grateful to 
both for the illuminating discourse. We gather that His Lord- 
ship does not wish to say anything further, in which case we 
take it the Christian Delegation have closed their case. His 
Honour the M. C. will kindly proceed accordingly.” 



CHAPTER — XII 


THE PARSEE DELEGATION 

His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Christian Delegation have closed 
their case. The Parsee Delegation will now open theirs.” 

The Bight Reverend Shrce Dustoorjee Bodogodhojee— 

“May it please Your Honours! At the outset I must tender 
apologies for the thinness of this Delegation and offer a word 
explaining its composition. When our Community received an 
invitation to send a Delegation to meet Your Honours, steps 
were promptly taken to select one adequately representative 
of the Community in every way. Your Honours will be inte¬ 
rested to learn that in our small Community in Bombay we 
have scores of associations, organisations, mandals, societies, 
institutions, groups, bodies, ere., each of which normally 
claims representation on such occasions, and they did so on 
the present occasion. We have also some communal news¬ 
papers which usually lend their support to their favourites 
among the institutions, etc, and at times put forward their own 
nominees, both which happened in the case of the present 
Delegation. In these circumstances, Your Honours will appre¬ 
ciate the difficulty experienced in reaching agreement on the 
selection of just five or six representatives out of scores of 
candidates. The process would normally have taken some 
months to reach the end, but we had to meet Your Honours 
today, and, as there was no likelihood of agreement being 
reached in time, I yielded to the pressure of the many insti¬ 
tutions, etc, with which I am connected, and agreed to appear 
before Your Honours. The institutions, etc, with which I am 
connected bear the general complexion of being progressive, 
reformist, etc, and, just as positive and negative go together, 
so do progressive and reactionary: so, as soon as it became 
known that I would be appearing before Your Honours, my 
Honourable Colleague here, Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee, 
was deputed by the other side to join me on its behalf. 
Between us two we may be taken to constitute fairly repre¬ 
sentative samples of the principal sections of our Community. 
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My other Colleague, Shree Z. Y. 2L, is not known to us. We 
do not know whom he represents. He joined us at the 
entrance to this Hall. He told us he had been asked 
by his friends to go with us, so he has attached him¬ 
self to us. We shall know him when he speaks: at the moment 
he is an unknown quantity as is expressed by his name as 
given to us. My Colleagues have done me the honour of ask¬ 
ing me to lead this Delegation, with Shree Orthojee Shree 
Doxojee as the Deputy Leader. 

We Parsees, as our name indicates, originally belonged to 
Persia (Iran). For many centuries Parsees were rulers of 
Persia. Our prophet, Zoroaster, lived about six centuries 
before Christ, and the religion he preached, Zoroastrianism, 
had become the state religion of Persia. Some of our kings 
were great conquerors and empire-builders. In their hey¬ 
day the Persian empires—there were three of them—had 
extended to the Indus in the east and beyond the Hellespont 
in the west. Like all life, empires are born, they grow and 
flourish, then they decay and perish. So it happened with 
our empires. In the seventh century after Christ the Arabs, 
who had adopted the then new religion of Mohammad, em¬ 
barked upon wars of conquest and conversion of countries to 
the new faith. Persia fell, and the last of our empires, the 
Sassanian empire, broke up. While many of its Zoroastrian 
people were compelled to embrace Islam, some escaped to 
distant lands and retained their Zoroastrian faith. Some of 
these bands later came to India by land and by sea. Those 
who came by sea are believed to have landed at Sanjan, a 
few miles north of Bombay, in the eighth century after Christ, 
that is, about a hundred years or so after the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs. 

The story of this landing at San j an was rendered in 
Persian verse in the seventeenth century in the ‘Kisseh-e- 
Sanjan/ that is, the ‘Story of Sanjan.’ Much has been written 
in recent times to prove or disprove its historic authenticity. 
According to the ‘Kisseh-e-Sanjan,’ Sanjan at that time was 
ruled by a Hindoo ruler, named, Jadi-Rana. The Dustoor, 
that is, the head-priest, who accompanied the fugitives, 
assured the Rana in the words of the Kisseh, ‘Do not be afraid 
of us. No harm will come through us to this Country. We 
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shall be friends to the whole of India. We will destroy your 
enemies.’ On this assurance, the Rana allowed them to land 
and settle in his territory on the following conditions as given 
in the Kisseh, namely, (1) that they explain the principal 
customs of their religion, (2) that they give up the language 
of their motherland, Persia, and adopt in its place that of 
the new country of India, (3) that their women adopt the 
dress of Indian women, (4) that they disband themselves and 
not use arms, and (5) that they perform the marriage cere¬ 
mony in the evening. According to the Kisseh, the fugitives 
accepted all the conditions, and, as regards the first condition, 
the Dustoor, in explaining their principal customs, told the 
Rana that they were worshippers of God (Yazdan-parast), 
held the sun and the moon in reverence, held fire, water and 
the cow in esteem, and looked with respect on all creatures 
of God; that they wore, as their religious symbol, the Kusti 
(sacred thread), woven out of 72 threads: that the women 
in their sickness remained secluded, not looking at the sun, 
the sky, or the moon, and avoiding contact with fire and water 
which, they believed, contained in themselves the essence of 
light (noor). 

According to available evidence, the human race had its 
origin in Central Asia. When the increase in their numbers 
necessitated their moving out from their earliest homeland, 
some came to India, some went to Iran, that is, Persia, and 
some went further west to Europe. Those who came to India 
were the ancestors of our friends, the Hindoos. Those who 
went to Persia were the ancestors of us Parsees. As they 
came from a common stock, their lives in their new home¬ 
lands had much in common, which they have retained to this 
day. This was evidenced in their earliest languages, Sanskrit 
of the Hindoos and A vesta of the Persians: also, in their earliest 
forms of worship, the principal customs explained by the Dus¬ 
toor to Jadi Rana prevailed also among the Hindoos. There 
was thus a natural affinity between the Hindoos and the new 
settlers which, with the passage of time, grew closer. The 
Parsees, both men and women, adopted the dress of the 
Hindoos except, it seems, the dhoti of the men. They adopted 
the language of the Hindoos, namely, Gujaratee, which in 
time became their mother tongue, the Persian language 
becoming a learned language known only to some of their 
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priests. In recent times, we have produced some learned 
works in GOjaratee, including classical poetry. The earliest 
settlers had taken to agriculture. With the advent of Euro¬ 
pean traders about the sixteenth century after Christ, the 
Parsees took to trade, and the enterprising elements among 
them established important connections with the European 
Settlements. They showed rare skill in ship-building, both for 
commerce and for war. At one time, in Bombay, there were 
some twenty-eight Parsees owning their own ships. They 
traded with China in the east and with Africa and Europe in 
the west. Their trading operations brought them much wealth, 
and they knew how to spend it for the benefit of their Com¬ 
munity and for the Country at large. Their benefactions have 
been catholic, and rim into crores of rupees. They have been 
in the forefront in all departments of the Country’s growth 
and activities, not excluding its political struggle and ulti¬ 
mate emancipation. They have truly and amply fulfilled the 
assurance their Dustoor had given to Jadi Rana—‘We shall be 
friends to all India.’ 

The Parsees do not admit outsiders into their Community. 
As a body they do not ordinarily intermarry with members of 
other Communities. The following resolution, adopted by the 
Community, at a meeting in Bombay on 16th April 1905, gives 
the Community’s views on the subject—‘That looking to the 
present religious social and other conditions of the Parsee 
Community, it is improper to admit people of other religions 
or communities into the Parsee-Zoroastrian community for 
the reason that this act is apt to break the originality and 
unity of the Community and is injurious to the Community.’ 
Those who landed at Sanjan in the days of Jadi Rana and 
later did not in all probability exceed a few hundred souls. 
We are today about 1,25,000. That such a small Community 
should have survived through the centuries, and attained such 
eminence among the teeming millions of the Country, speaks 
volumes for their industry, integrity, reliability (emphasis on 
integrity), with a moral fibre sustained by the basic principles 
of their religion, namely, righteousness, good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds. Your Honours may have heard that with 
our ancestors in Persia their youth’s earliest training comprised 
riding, shooting and truthfulness. On the subject of our reli¬ 
gion I hope to speak further later. 
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In the meantime, I will say a few words about our posi¬ 
tion in the present political context and in the Bharat of 
tomorrow. We had been pioneers and leaders in education, 
social reform, commerce and industry, as also in the Country’s 
political struggle: and we had maintained our position backed 
by solid service in the Country’s cause. With the spread of 
education and increased opportunities in trade and industry, 
the Hindoo millions have thrown up an increasing volume 
of competition, with the result that, through the pressure of 
sheer numbers, we find ourselves elbowed out from the posi¬ 
tions we had won and held for ourselves in all walks of life 
for many decades. In these circumstancs, we have realised 
that, if we want to maintain even the barest foothold 
in the Country’s life, we must put forward the best 
in us everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances. Even 
so, we are afraid, more difficult times are ahead of us, and it 
would be in our interest that we should be prepared to face 
them. As for the immediate future, the Leaderjee of the 
Muslim Delegation has recommended to his Community 
certain principles of life’s philosophy, which have been 
approved by the Anglo-Indians and the Indian Christians; 
these would be eminently suitable for the Parsees as well : 
and, with our tried and proved powers of adaptation, I have 
every hope that we shall manage to keep our heads above 
water. 

Your Honours may ask me whether we have no link with 
the present day Persia. There are only a few Zoroastrians 
left there now. Upto a few years ago, they had numbered 
about 10(20,000 or so. Since then, many of them are under¬ 
stood to have gone over to Bahaism. I am afraid the number 
of Zoroastrians in Persia may now be not much over 5,000 
or so, and, I should not be surprised if these, too, disappear in 
the course of the next few years. These remnants have 
laboured under various disabilities under Muslim rule. The 
Indian Parsees have made spasmodic efforts for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of their brethren in Persia. At one time, 
an effort had been made to send out colonies of Indian Parsees 
to settle in Persia. The effort had failed for one reason or 
another. To the Indian Parsees, Persia (Iran) had been their 
(Madar Watan), Motherland, to which they 
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had vaguely hoped they might return some day; It has 
remained a dream so far: and, in the changed conditions of 
today, we have unequivocally declared India, our Country by 
adoption, to be our Motherland, now and for ever. Some of 
our illustrious Leaders have proudly declared they were 
Indians first, then Parsees. Today, this sentiment finds a warm 
echo in every Parsee heart. 

I shall now say a few words about our religion. Our 
religion is monotheistic, that is, we believe in one omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent God, Ahura Mazda, whose existence 
is manifested by the grand and sublime objects of Nature. 
The harmony, order, law, system, observed in Nature, lead the 
mind from Nature to Nature’s God. He is the Creator, as well 
as the preserver, of this great Universe. He is the ruler of 
the physical world as well as the spiritual world. He is the 
most Spiritual among the Spiritual ones. His distinguishing 
attributes are Good Mind, Righteousness, Desirable Control, 
Piety, Perfection and Immortality. He is the Beneficent Spirit 
from whom emanates all good, all piety. In His moral rule, 
virtue has its own reward and vice its own punishment. He 
not only rewards the good, but punishes the wicked. AH that 
is created is His work. 

The Philosophy of Zoroastrianism supposes two primeval 
causes—Spenta Mainyu, or the Increasing Spirit, and Angra 
Mainyu, or the Decreasing Spirit—which, though different, 
were united, and produced the world of material things, as well 
as that of the Spirit. The world is the work of these two 
hostile principles—the Good Spirit and the Evil Spirit—both 
serving under Ahura Mazda. The history of the world is the 
history of their conflict. Man is active in the conflict. In the 
end the Evil Spirit will be destroyed, and all happiness will 
prevail in the world. It is incumbent upon man to do actions 
that would support the cause of the Good Principle and 
destroy that of the Evil Principle. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster moves in the triad of 
thought, word, and action. These three form the ground work 
upon which the whole edifice of Zoroastrian morality rests. 
Think of nothing but what is good, speak of nothing but what 
is true, do nothing but what is proper, and you are saved. 
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Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of the souL On 
the dawn of tile third night after death the soul of the 
departed is judged by tbe Spiritual Judge, Mitfara, at a sup¬ 
posed Chin vat-bridge between this and the next world. If 
bis good actions outweigh evil ones, he passes to Heaven. If 
his evil actions outweigh his good ones, he passes to Hell. If 
the good and evil deeds are equal, he passes to a middle place 
called Hamast-Gehan. 

Fire is venerated as the Symbol of God, the best and the 
noblest representative of His Divinity.” 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“Your Honours! I am sorry to have interrupted the 
oration of my learned Colleague, but, as Your Honours per¬ 
haps may not be aware, he has the habit of making very long 
speeches, and, if I had not interrupted him, he would have 
gone on speaking unmindful of the fact that there would be 
others to speak also. It is common knowledge in Bombay 
that in the matter of speech-making, particularly, as regards 
the length of speeches, I hold the palm: I rarely make 
speeches of less than two hours’ duration, and, when I am 
seized with inspiration, which is nearly always the case, my 
speeches have run through several evenings at a time. The 
present is a special occasion, and, I feel brimful with inspi¬ 
ration.” 

His Honour the M.C.—■ 

“Order! Order! We have no doubt that Shree Orthojee 
Shree Doxojee is overflowing with inspiration, and, I am sure 
Their Honours would like to listen to Shreejee's learned and 
inspired oration for evenings together, but, as Shree jee is 
aware, there are other Delegations booked for the day, and 
I am afraid, I must ask hm to compress his present speech, 
just by way of an exception, to the dimensions of that of his 
Right Reverend Colleague, Shree Dustoorjee BodogocLhojee.” 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“Your Honours! Usually, in such cases, I insist upon 
atleast two hours’ notice. However, I see that the ILC. is 
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very much agitated and distressed, to, I will, for once, waive 
tike notice. He does not realise what Your Honours will be 
miming, but that will not be my funeral. 

At the outset, I must say that 1 do not recognise this Bodo- 
godhojee as a Dustoor. When I say I, 1 mean the orthodox 
element in our Community, which, in other words, means our 
entire Community, the reformists being only a microscopic 
minority. Bodogodhojee is a reformist: therefore, we do not 
recognise him as a Dustoor. For the same reason, we do not 
recognise his Guru (Preceptor), Dustoorjee Dhallabhallajee, 
the reformist High Priest of the Parsees in Pakistan. As your 
Honours may be aware, ‘Dustoor’ means ‘High Priest’, and, 
according to us, a Dustoor must necessarily be orthodox. How 
can he be otherwise? As everyone knows, only a fraction of 
the Avestan text of our scriptures is in existence today: the 
rest was destroyed when Alexander of Greece burnt the great 
library of Darius. The knowledge of these reformists is limited 
to the extant fraction off our scriptures, and it is further limited 
to what they can make of it with the aid of philology. We, 
on the other hand, have gone further. There are some sort 
of Commentaries on our scriptures, written at different times 
in the distant past, with what measure of accuracy or scholar¬ 
ship we do not know. Just as there can be no smoke without 
fire, so there can be no commentary without something of the 
scriptures in it. On this principle, the Commentaries serve us 
as additional scriptures. We do not believe in philology, or, 
any other ‘logy’! As science has shown us, everything has two 
sides—the one which can be seen by the eyes and the other 
which cannot be so seen. Take for instance the human body; 
there is the body that we see by our eyes: there are others 
within and without which our eyes cannot see. So it is with 
words : there is the common meaning which everyone knows: 
but, there is also the hidden meaning which ordinary people 
do not know. We know this as the esoteric phenomenon. As 
I have said above, our extant original scriptures are but few, 
and our philologists have explained them according to their 
limited knowledge. But, these scriptures also have theii 
esoteric side and their hidden meaning which have been ex¬ 
plained by some advanced souls at different times. A contin¬ 
gent of these advanced souls is believed to be residing iti the 
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. Damavand Mountains in Iran. It is said that they cannot 
he seen by our ordinary eyes. But, some advanced 
souls among us have had contact with them, and in 
turn they have given us some idea of the esoteric 
phenomenon as it operates in the Damavands. Your Honours 
will be interested to learn that it is my intention to organise 
an expedition to the Damavands to form fresh contacts, and 
from there to proceed to Moonland, Your Honours’ homeland. 
Our Hindoo friends claimed Your Honours as their cousins. 
I believe we too may claim a like relationship. We have a 
special prayer (niaish) in praise of the Moon (Mahabokhtar). 
The Moon has much to do with us, and it is the ambition of 
many of us to become Moony and attain Moony-dom. Some of 
them, like myself, have succeeded in attaining that lofty and 
exalted state, and are universally recognised as Moonys. Your 
Honours are also Moonys: which establishes our relationship 
beyond a doubt. This reunion between long-parted relations 
is very gratifying to us as it must be to you, and Your Honours 
have our cousinly greetings. This reunion must also have its 
esoteric import which I shall set my disciples to study and dis¬ 
cover. The use of the word ’disciples’ appears to have sur¬ 
prised Your Honours. I may say that I have lately discovered 
that I am one of the advanced souls among our Community in 
Bharat, which fact has attracted disciples who have formed 
themselves into a maktab, that is, school, as in the old days 
in Greece. 

Your Honours! My Colleague has said something about 
our religion. That is the superficial way of looking at it. Our 
religion is, as we say in Gujaratee, • oust K<tl Hl&i *, that is, 
‘thinner, that is, more minute, than hair’. Just as we require 
sharp eyes to detect the presence of a single hair, so we must 
look deep to discover the essence of our religion. All religions 
have their ceremonies and rituals. So has Zoroastrianism. 
And, for their due performance they must have priests. So 
have we. Our priesthood is hereditary. Only a priest’s son 
can become a priest and officiate at ceremonies and rituals. 
Priests have been powerful everywhere in all ages. In the 
days of our empires in Iran, the position of prime minister was 
normally held by the chief Dustoor of the day. Like the 
Brahmans of the Hindoos, our priests in those days used to be 
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the repositories of knowledge and learning. Our present-day 
priests, as a class, are backward in learning. They repeat 
prayers by rote and perform ceremonies without understand¬ 
ing their import. That is why it has become necessary for 
advanced laymen like myself to function as unofficial priests 
and high priests for the uplift of the souls of our followings. 

Reformists like Bodogodhojee say that only a few cere¬ 
monies are essential for the good of a departed soul. We, 
who know better, know that no ceremony and no ritual are 
unnecessary or superfluous. When Your Honours passed by 
our fire-temples, you must have seen at the entrance, large 
sculptured bulls with wings and human faces moustached and 
profusely bearded. With us the bull has the same importance 
as the cow has with our Hindoo neighbours. [Here, turn¬ 
ing to the Cowjees seated in the Hall, the speaker saluted them 
with folded hands and graceful bows, saying ‘Namaste, Shree 
Cowjees’. The salutation was duly acknowledged by the 
Cowjees with a couple of resounding moos : which showed how 
attentively they had been following the proceedings, and 
which drew appreciative applause from the audience pre¬ 
sent]. Bull-worship had existed in Egypt and Assyria, and 
has descended to us from our Iranian ancestors. In most fire 
temples you will also find a live white bull. He must be all 
white with not a single black hair. He is installed as the local 
sacred bull (we call it, € q,wu* ‘varasio’), and his urine, 
after certain treatment, is used in our ceremonies and rituals. 
It is then called ‘nirang’. The reformists are opposed to the 
use of the bull’s urine in rituals and ceremonies, saying it is a 
filthy habit. Their opposition has been wholly futile: and the 
bull, and the use of his urine, both continue in our fire-temples 
today as in the past. I may add that in many orthodox Parsee 
homes the elders even today begin the day with a sip of this 
‘nirang*, which, they believe, serves to protect them from evil 
spirits. Your Honours will be surprised to learn that although 
Bodogodhojee calls himself a great reformist, his own fire- 
temple has sculptured bulls at the entrance, and bull's urine, 
that is, ‘nirang', was used in the ceremonies when his fire- 
temple was consecrated! His close connection with the bull 
appears even in his name Bodo-godho-jee of which, ‘godho* 
means a bull! The importance that we attach to the $acred 
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jee,’ of our principal fire-temple in Bombay died some years 
ago, he was given what may be called a communal funeral, a 
large procession of devout Parsees following him with some 
of our then Panchayat Trustees, the Leaders of our Commu¬ 
nity, at its head! It was an unforgettable sight: its photo¬ 
graphs can be seen in the old files of our communal dailies and 
weeklies of the time. 

Our Orthodoxy is hide-bound. To the usages that have 
come down to us from our old Iran days we admit no change. 
Your Honours have seen our Towers Of Silence and the mode 
of disposal of our dead. There are some among us who con¬ 
sider them to be the relics of barbarous times and advocate 
cremation. Their efforts have been in vain. We consider our 
religion, as we understand and practise it, to be the best of 
all the religions of the world. We do not admit non-Zoroas- 
trians to our fire-temples: we do not allow them to look at 
our dead. A person may adopt any religion in the world: he 
cannot adopt our religion. He may be the best man in the 
world, but, he cannot become a Zoroastrian. Zoroastrianism 
was a proselytizing religion in the old days in Iran, but, since 
we came to India, we closed our doors and refused to admit 
outsiders. The reason is given in our Community’s Resolu¬ 
tion of 1905, quoted by Bodogodhojee, which is a very sound 
one and has our entire support. The reformists, like Bodo¬ 
godhojee, have tried hard to open the doors to outsiders, and 
have even tried to admit them by the backdoor, but, without 
success. We mutter our prayers in dead languages of which 
most of us do not understand a word, and we refuse to replace 
these prayers by prayers composed in a language we under¬ 
stand, as the reformists have been trying to do: our conten¬ 
tion being that the prayers in the dead languages have been 
composed of words, which, when uttered, produce certain 
sound*waves, which, we believe, have the power to reach the 
presence of, God '• end that, therefore, the mere utterance of 
tfceaeprayers is sufficient foe the purpose in view, whether the 
. reciter understands them or not, or whether he pronounces 
them correctly or not, being wholly immaterial. 

Dunfi^ our long sojourn n tubs vtHBwsy, wo piosta 
; tip many ceremonies and rituals from our Hindoo and ICMfflm 
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nghboues, and it is not an uncommon sight , to .find Parses de¬ 
votees at Hindoo and Muslim shrines. This is, of course, due 
to the fact that our people know very little of our religion, and 
hardly a few have grasped its essence, that is, its esoteric im¬ 
port. The advanced souls among us are trying to.spread the 
right knowledge among our masses, and they have set up 
their maktabs—schools—for the purpose. These advanced souls 
—these gurus, i.e., masters, teachers—have, in their study of 
our religion, discarded the shell and reached the kernel, which, 
each has interpreted according to his own light. The more 
advanced ones among them, like myself, are not satisfied with 
the kernel. According to us, all that can be seen or sensed with 
our senses is unreal. What appears as the kernel is, there¬ 
fore, unreal. We go deeper, and some, like myself, have dis¬ 
covered the Real, which, being real, cannot be sensed with the 
senses and, therefore, eannot be proved as such to ordinary 
mortals, but, which is nonetheless real for all that Our critics, 
the reformists, charge us with self-delusion and with inten¬ 
tionally deluding our followings : and, they dub our teachings 
as irresponsible fatwas, ukases, fit for consumption by the men¬ 
tally weak. Our holy Prophet, when he preached his religion, 
used to ask his hearers to consider his words carefully and to 
accept his teachings only if they appealed to their reason. We, 
on our part, confine ourselves to asking our followings to accept 
our teachings with faith, that is, without question, and I am 
glad to assert here and now, to the lasting credit of cur worthy 
followings, that they accept our teachings with unquestioning 
faith rarely equalled even in the days of our Prophet or any 
time since. 

According to our scriptures, some saviours will appear in 
the world at different times to reform it, the last of them being 
Soshyos, or, Saoshyant. This belief about saviours prevails 
in other faiths also, send has given rise to imposters, who have 
claimed to be saviours. We believe that the time for the 
appearance of the last dff the Saviours, Soehyos, is near at 
hand. Some of us even believe that he has already taken birth 
in this world. There are others who feel that he was born 
some years hack mid is now actively functioning among ns: 
and have, accordingly, been trying to spot him. Your Honours 
will be me et in g «t*r Hon’ble Heme fifinisterjee, ShrCe Meerajee 
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Shree Neerajee. He has been actively engaged in reforming 
our Bharatee Society, and he has announced that he will bring 
into existence a New Social Order within the next 20 years. 
This has led some of us to wonder whether Shree Moorajee is 
the Soshyos of our scriptures. Some argue that Soshyos must 
be a Parsee Zoroastrian, while Shree Moorajee, so far as is 
known, is not a Parsee Zoroastrian, and, therefore, it is clear 
that he cannot be the Soshyos of our scriptures. I have been 
giving deep thought to this question. I know that I am an 
• advanced soul: in fact, a far-far advanced soul: I am get¬ 
ting plenty of inspiration: I have noticed that my esoteric 
perception has been developed to such an extent that 1 see 
our rituals and ceremonies and our entire religion in a light 
of my own. All this leads me to wonder whether I myself 
am not the Soshyos whose advent has been predicted in our 
scriptures. This is one of the matters which 1 propose to have 
clarified during my expedition to the Damavands. 

I will now stop for a while to see what X.Y.Z. has to say." 

His Honour the M.C. 

“Shree X.Y.Z. will now kindly address our Honourable 
Visitors.” 

Shree X. Y. Z.— 

“Your Honours! My Honourable Colleagues have given 
you some idea about Parsees, their past and present, their be¬ 
liefs, their way of life, and their place in the present setting 
in Bharat. I shall not dilate upon these matters. With Your 
Honour’s permission, I shall say a few words in a general way. 

One of our greatest Dustoorjees, at the end of one of his 
very learned books, has observed— 

“.Zoroastrianism will live by its eternal verities of 

the belief in the personality of Ormazd, an abiding faith in the 
triad of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, the in¬ 
exorable law of righteousness* the reward and retribution in 
the life hereafter, the progress of the world towards perfection, 
and the ultimate triumph of the good oyer the evil through 
the coming of the Kingdom of Ormazd with the co-operation 
- of man. These .are the truest and the greatest realities in life. 
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They are valid for all times. They constitute the lasting 
element of Zoroastrianism. In the midst of the accretions that 
have gathered round it during the long period of its life, these 
immortal truths have remained substantially unchanged, and 
by them Zoroastrianism will live for all time. Dogmas and 
rituals are based upon the needs of the times, and, as such, 
they are subject to the natural laws of growth and decay. 
They have their place in the spiritual development of man. 
They are the accompaniments of religion, but not religion 
itself. Man may fall away from dogmas and from rituals, and 
yet he may remain religious. Righteousness rests on the indi¬ 
vidual’s piety, and not on a scrupulous observance of ceremo¬ 
nials, or a practice of elaborate lustrations. Let the Parsee in¬ 
dividually, and his community collectively, abide steadfast in 
the path of righteousness, and they will be practising true 
Zoroastrianism.’ 

Your Honours have heard something about the Zoroastrian 
religion from my Colleagues who represent, respectively, the 
reformist and the orthodox sections of our Community. What 
they did not tell you is compressed in the extract I have just 
quoted. For what I am going to say now I rely upon the writings 
of the learned Dustoorjee whose words I have quoted. 

Religion, as any dictionary will tell Your Honours, is ‘human 
recognition of a superhuman controlling power, and especially of 
a personal God, entitled to obedience.’ It has been asserted that 
no man can do without religion, and ‘that religion of some sort, 
whether rational or irrational, ritualistic or sacrificial, brings com¬ 
fort, courage, hope, joy and peace in life: and that no man 
or woman can live happily without them. The rationalist gave 
up his belief in life after death, soul and God. But, man is so 
inextricably bound together with religion in his inner nature 
that he cannot be completely separated from it: and, consciously 
or unconsciously, mechanically or automatically, he hun¬ 
gers and thirsts for divine help in spite of himself.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindoo sage, Sant Tukaram, ‘there is no 
salvation for erring humanity without the help of God. 
As darkness sets value upon light and poison makes nectar 
priceless, so do the wrongs of mankind make god a neces¬ 
sity for mankind’. And, as to how God can be realised, he 
skya ‘man's faith raises God to the pedestal of divinity and by 
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devout faith alone man realises God. Neither reasoning, nor 
knowledge, nor austerities win salvation for man. Love for God 
avails man in the end. Man has to cleanse himself of sin, and with 
purity of heart concentrate upon God’ and filling his heart with 
love for him yearn to greet him and to hear his voice in his inner 
temple. When virtue reigns in his heart, and love for God 
masters his whole being, man will meet his God face to face.’ 

According to the Gita of the Hindoos, ‘whole-hearted love of 
God and duty selflessly performed in the name of God, dedi¬ 
cating one’s actions to the glory of God, win deliverance for 
man. Rituals, concentration of thought and disciplinary ascetic 
practices are aids to the life of devotion or love for God. Love 
is the closest lie between man and God and those that are 
devoted to him are rewarded with his love.’ According to 
Buddha, ‘the world is a transient reflex of deity: the soul is a 
vital spark of deity, and after death it will be bound to matter 
again till its wearer has, by divine contemplation, so purged 
and purified it that it is fit to be absorbed into the divine essence. 
Pain exists: the cause of pain is birthsin, that is, the accumulated 
sin of previous existences: pain is ended only by Nirvana, and 
the path that leads to Nirvana is the eight-fold path, namely, 
right faith, right judgment, right language, right purpose, right 
practice, right obedience, right memory and right meditation!’ 

According to the Stoics, ‘God and the Universe are identical, 
and man is a part of the God-universe. The world is ruled 
accor di ng to moral laws. There is order in the universe. Man’s 
mission in life is to understand and follow nature, take the world 
as be finds it and make the best use of it during life. The world 
is good, though like the harmony of music marred by some 
false note, it is shadowed by evil. Life is a struggle in which 
it is man’s duty to fight cheerfully, courageously and hopefully. 
H is through tins struggle with evil that good conies out more 
hi light. Similarly, by adopting an attitude of indifference 
towards physical pain, man gains in manliness and courage. 
Hrie pots m the path, that man treads in Me, pleasure and 
pah^ happtnsss and misery. The world, with dual a spect at 
good and evil, throws its challenge to man, and, it is man's 
duty to a so cpt ife*. He must learn to rise above them rid to 
niift iwii ir jinilrmmriif towards ftait lii am t waft' 
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happiness in the carter world and must not live at the mercy 
of his surroundings. He must deny the world, defy the world: 
he must be independent of the world, the master of the world. 
This discarding of the world is not to be encompassed by retreat¬ 
ing from it into seclusion. It is man’s duty to manage the affairs 
of his life and to aspire to lead a useful life, not only as a 
member of his community and country, but to live a larger life 
as a member of humanity, as a citizen of the world. In opposi¬ 
tion to the outer world there is a world closer to man. It is the 
inner world in which man can be self-sufficient and happy. It is 
man’s thinking which makes him happy or unhappy. He makes 
the world what it seems to him. If it looks cheerful and pleasant, it 
is due to the roseate hue his thoughts give it; if it seems cheer¬ 
less and gloomy, it is because the darkness of his thoughts 
shadows it. Virtue is the highest good, and man should prac¬ 
tise virtue for virtue’s sake. Vice is the only wrong: man 
succumbs to its sway when, through negligence or perverted 
will, he allows passions to overpower reason. Prudence, manly 
courage, temperance, and justice are the cardinal virtues, as 
pleasure, desire, grief and fear are the primary passions. These 
passions mislead man, but, by his discipline, he can control and 
regulate them. By liberating himself from the thraldom of 
passions, emotions and feelings, man can be master of his self. 
Virtue thus lies in overcoming impulses and emotions and 
passions, and in overcoming them man overcomes the world. Life 
is duty, and man must discharge his duty undaunted by the 
hardships and trials that may confront him in his life. He 
makes his inner life strong and self-sufficient by rigorous dis¬ 
cipline and lives a life of mental equanimity and spiritual equili¬ 
brium. He learns to look at health and sickness, riches and 
poverty, pleasure and pain, life and death, with equal indif¬ 
ference. He is not elated with joy and puffed up with pride at 
success, or cowed down by mishaps and crushed in spirit under 
calamity. He remains undaunted, unflinching and impassionate, 
whether life deals with him smoothly or roughly, and he faces 
the worst with resignation and calm. Neptune may save him 
©r ank him, but in either case he will stick to the rudder dog¬ 
gedly. If duty dictates and his country or some ideal demands 
that he shall lay down his life, he will do it with unnefifled 
spirit He will face death, defy it, and bear its agonies with 
uapertuabed calm and unftmcin g courage. &o4cism ta©ght 
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man to bear the vicissitudes of life with forbearance and forti¬ 
tude. It advocated moral equality between man and man, and 
preached universal love for all mankind. 

According to the Epicureans, who held the hedonistic view 
of life, 'there is much unnecessary pain with which the average 
man makes his life miserable. We live in needless fear and 
bring sorrow and pain to ourselves. If we understand the causes 
that mar the happiness of life, we can avoid much of our suf¬ 
fering. We fear death and still more the aftermath of death. 
We fear death, because we are apprehensive of the future state 
of our souls. In both cases our fear is needless. Death is far 
from us widen we are alive, and when he lays his icy hands upon 
us, we do not know it. Then again, when death terminates life, 
our fear of life after death is groundless, for there is nothing be¬ 
yond death. We are born but once and our death will not 
court a second life either in this world or the next. Our fear 
of the displeasure of the gods, which deprives us of much of 
our happiness in life, is again mistaken. Gods have not created 
our world which harbours in its midst earthquakes and cyclones, 
plagues and pestilences, disease and death. They live high up 
in the heavens and do not concern themselves with what is going 
on below upon earth. The wail of the sorrowing humanity does 
not reach their ears and the tears of the suffering do not catch 
their eyes. If we can divest ourselves of such imaginary fears, 
our lives will be happy*. 

The above and other schools of thought concerned them¬ 
selves with the search for what was the highest good for man 
in life and to teach him how to live virtuously and happily. 
They did not seek the consolation of religion. Neither did 
they look to any life after death for continuation and comple¬ 
tion of life upon earth. In fact, they either denied or doubted 
the immortality of the soul. The Sadducees, for instance, de¬ 
nied the existence of spirits and angels, and disbelieved in the 
resurrection of the dead. Those, who did not find satisfaction 
in the teachings of the philosophers, continued to look to the 
religion of their fathers, and looked to the gods as their 
guardians and guides in life. When life upon earth denied them 
fair treatment, they turned their gaze heavenward and implored 
the gods to give them an assurance that when they left this 
world upon earth, they would take them over to their abode 
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and recompense them' for the wrongs they suffered upon earth. 
Religion, they found, gave them freely what philosophy could 
not. If it could not give the boon in this world, it promised it 
in the other world. The gods promised their votaries 
immortality. Common people, who are generally much swayed 
by the magical and mysterious in religion, were promised all 
kinds of blessings by the custodians of the cults of mysteries 
that existed from early times. Some rites came to be invested 
with higher ideas pertaining to the life in the next world, 
and higher significance came to be attached to them as 
symbolising the relation of man’s spirit with the divine. The 
initiates in the mysteries were believed to gain immortality and 
reap benefit in the next world : and it was believed that the 
only way to enter into communion with the gods was by 
initiation into the mysteries. The rites were always performed 
in secret and the initiates strove to purify themselves by austere 
practices. There were others who resorted to deep concentra¬ 
tion of thought and will, instead of the secret rites and practices, 
in their quest of the divine : the greatest exponent o'f this school 
was Plotinus whose philosophy, known as Neoplatonism, 
inspired later mysticism in Europe, and held that ‘human souls 
had been living with God and in God the life of felicity. It was 
their selfish desire to live as individuals that resulted in their 
separation from God. The aim of life, therefore, is the puri¬ 
fication of the soul. The penitent soul yearns to remedy the 
wrong it has done to itself. It longs to find God within the inner 
world and to see him face to face and be united in him. Divesting 
itself of all earthly attachments, with thought and will 
concentrated upon God and with passionate love for God, the 
soul realises its desire. Through intuition it gains the vision 
of God and experiences indescribable joy and felicity. 

The conception of God, as contemplated by religions, or as 
expounded to us by priests and prelates, gives him an anthro¬ 
pomorphic character, that is, attributes to him human form 
and personality. We are told that man is made in his image: 
that religions have been revealed by him to his chosen prophets 
in direct converse with them, and that it is man’s destiny to 
reach him and be merged in him. It is this reaching and 
merging in God that has given rise to the paths and the path- 
indicators, priesthood and priestcraft, the innumerable rites. 
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cerawonta, and rituals, the aaa^eat sod the esoteric, in the 
centuries that followed the epoch of the philosophers whom I 
have quoted, history repeated itself, and after a long domination, 
of religion and religionism, the last two centuries eaw a 
resurgence of rationalistic thought which rejected belief in life 
after death, in soul, and in God, as understood by the common 
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It may be mentioned, however, that some of the modem 
thinkers, for instance, Winwood Reade, the author of ‘The 
Martyrdom df Man,’ while rejecting the popular conception of 
the above phenomena, have propounded a theory accepting them 
in a wider conception. They teach that there is a God, but not 
a God of the anthropoid variety, not a God who is gratified by 
oompliments in prose and verse, and whose attributes can be 
catalogued by theologians. According to them, God is so great 
that he cannot be defined by men : God is so great that he does 
not deign to have personal relations with human atoms that 
are called men: those who desire to worship their Creator must 
worship him through mankind : such is the Scheme of Nature. 
The body of a human individual is composed of cell-like bodies, 
which are called ‘physiological units’. Each cell or atom has its 
own individuality : it grows, it is nurtured, it brings forth young, 
and it dies. It is in fact an animalcule. It has its own body and 
its own mind. As the atoms are to the human unit, so the human 
units are to the human whole. They envisage humanity as One 
Man: what we call men are not individuals, hut components:. 
what we call death is but the bursting of a cell: there is no such 
thing as a ghost or soul: the intellects of men resemble those 
instincts which inhabit the corpuscles, and which are dispersed 
when the corpuscle dies: yet, they are not lost, they are preserved 
within the body and enter other forms. Men, therefore, have no 
connection with Nature except through the organism to which 
they belong: Nature does not recognise their individual 
existence. But, each atom is conscious of its life: each atom can 
improve itself in beauty and strength : each atom can, therefore, 
in an infinitesimal degree, assist in the development of the Human 
Mind. If we take the life of a single atom, that is to say, of a 
single man, or if we look only at a single group, all appears to be 
cruelty and confusion: but, when we survey mankind as One, 
we find it becoming more and more noble, more and more divine. 
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w&Gvriy ripening towards perfection. We belong to the minutior 
of Nature, we are in her right as the rein-drop in the shy: 
whether a men lives, or whether he dies, is as much a wetter of 
indifference to Nature as whether a non-drop falls upon the field 
and leads a blade of grass, or laUs upon a stone and is dried to 
death. She does not supervise these small details. This 
discovery is by no means flattering, but it enlarges our idea of 
the scheme of creation. That universe must indeed be great in 
which human beings are so small. 

These thinkers declare that they do not wish to exterpale 
religion from the life of man: they wish him to have a religion 
which will harmonise with his intellect, and which inquiry will 
strengthen, not destroy. They wish in fact to give him a religion, 
for now there are many who have none To develop to the 
utmost our genius and our love, that is the only true religion. 
To do that which deserves to be written, to write that which 
deserves to be read, to tend the sick, to comfort the sorrowful, 
to animate the weary, to keep the temple of the body pure, to 
cherish the divinity within us, to be faithful to the intellect, to 
educate those powers which have been entrusted to our charge 
and to employ them in the service of humanity, that is all that 
we can do. Then our elements shall be dispersed and all is at 
an end. All is at an end for the unit, all is at an end for the atom, 
all is at an end fen- the speck of flesh and blood with the little 
spark of instinct which it calls its mind: but all is not at an end 
for the actual Man, the true Being, the glorious One. These 
thinkers teach that the Soul is immortal, that there is a future 
life, that there is a Heaven in the ages far away: but, not tor us 
single corpuscles, not for us dots of animated jelly, but, tor the 
One of whom we are the elements, and, who, though we perish, 
never dies, but grows from period to period, and, by the united 
efforts of single molecules called men, or of those cell-groups 
called nations, is raised towards the Divine power which he will 
finally attain. Our Religion, they say, is Virtue: Our Hope is 
placed in the happiness of our posterity: our Faith is the 
Perfectibility of Man. This religion of their conception 
postulates the rejection of the belief in a personal God which 
engenders a slavish condition of mind: it also postulates toe 
rejection of toe belief in a posthumous reward in life after death 
which engenders a selfish and solitary condition of toe heart. 
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These beliefs are injurious to human nature: they lows* its 
dignity, arrest its development and isolate its affections: they 
must therefore go. So, also, must man’s soul be sacrificed: so, 
also, must man’s hope in immortality die; sweet and charming 
illusions — these — must be taken from the human race, as youth 
and beauty vanish never to return. The supreme and mysterious 
Power by whom the Universe has been created, and by whom 
it has been appointed to run its course under fixed and invariable 
law: that awful One to whom it is profanity to pray, of whom 
it is idle and irreverent to argue and debate, of whom we should 
never presume to think save with humility and awe: that 
unknown God has ordained that mankind should be elevated by 
misfortune, and that happiness should grow out of misery and 
pain. Since this is the will of God, they say humbly but without 
hesitation, Thy will be done!’ 

There is another school of philosophers, for instance, Ernst 
Haeckel, the author of ‘The Riddle of the Universe’, who have 
also examined the ideas covered by the term ‘anthropism’. 
Haeckel has defined this term as ‘that powerful and world-wide 
group of opinion which opposes the human organism to the whole 
of the rest of Nature, and represents it to be the pre-ordained 
end of the organic creation, an entity essentially distinct from 
it, a god-like being’. His examination of the group of ideas 
covered by the above definition shows it ‘to be made up of three 
different dogmas which may be distinguished as (1) the anthro- 
pocentric, (2) the anthropomorphic, and (3) the anthropolatrous. 

The anthropocentric dogma culminates in the idea that man 
is the pre-ordained centre and aim of all terrestrial life—or, in a 
wider sense, df the whole universe. 

The anthropomorphic dogma likens the creation and control 
of the world by God to the artificial creation of a skilful engineer 
or mechanic, and to the administration of a wise ruler. God, as 
creator, sustainer, and ruler of the world, is thus represented after 
a purely human fashion in his thought and work. Hence it 
follows, in turn, that man is god-like. ‘God made man to his 
own image and likeness’. The older, naive, mythology is pure 
‘homotheism’, attributing human shape, flesh and blood to the 
gods. It is more intelligible than the modern mystic theosophy 
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that adores a personal god as an invisible — properly speaking, 
gaseous—being, yet makes him think, speak and act in human 
fashion : a paradoxical picture of a 'gaseous vertebrate’. 

The anthropolatric dogma naturally results from this 
comparison of the activity of god and man; it ends in the 
apotheosis of the human organism. A further result is the belief 
in the personal immortality of the soul, and the dualistic dogma 
of the two-fold nature of man whose ‘immortal soul’ is conceived 
as but the temporary inhabitant of the mortal frame. 

The^e three anthropistic dogmas, variously adapted to the 
respective professions of the different religions, came in course 
of time to be vested with an extraordinary importance, and 
proved the source of the most dangerous errors. The anthro¬ 
pistic view of the world which springs from them is in irrecon¬ 
cilable opposition to the monistic system and is disproved by 
the new cosmological perspective. Not only the three anthro¬ 
pistic dogmas, but many other notions of the dualistic philosophy 
and orthodox religion, are found to be untenable as soon as they 
are regarded critically from the cosmological perspective of the 
monistic system. We understand by that the comprehensive 
view of the universe which we obtain from the highest point 
of the monistic interpretation of Nature. From that standpoint 
we see the truth of the following ‘cosmological theorems’, most 
of which, in our opinion, have already been amply 
demonstrated:— 

(1) the universe, or the cosmos, is eternal, infinite and 
illimitable : 

(2) its substance, with its two attributes (matter and 
energy) fills infinite space, and is in eternal motion : 

(3) this motion runs on through infinite time as an 
unbroken development, with a periodic change from 
life to death, from evolution to devolution : 

(4) the innumerable bodies scattered about the space¬ 
filling ether all obey the same ‘law of substance’; 
while the rotating masses slowly move towards their 
destruction and dissolution in one part of space, others 
are springing into new life and development in other 
quarters of the universe: 
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(5) our sun is one of these unnumbered perishable bodies, 
and our earth is one of the countless transitory planets 
that encircle them: 

(6) our earth has gone through a long process of cooling, 
before water, in liquid from (the first condition of 
organic life), could settle thereon : 

(7) the ensuing biogenetic process, the slow development 
and transformation of countless organic forms, must 
have taken many millions of years — considerably 
over a hundred : 

(8) among the different kinds of animals which arose in 
the later stages of the biogenetic process on earth the 
vertebrates have far outstripped all other competitors 
in the evolutionary race : 

(9) the most important branch of the vertebrates, the mam¬ 
mals, were developed later (during the Triassic period) 
from the lower amphibia and the reptilia : 

(10) the most perfect and most highly-developed branch of 
the class mammalia is the order of primates, which 
first put in an appearance, by development from the 
lowest prochoriata, at the beginning of the Tertiary 
period — at least three million years ago : 

(11) the youngest and most perfect twig of the branch 
primates is man, who sprang from a series of man-like 
apes towards the end of the Tertiary period : 

(12) consequently, the so-called ‘history of the world* — 
that is, the brief period of a few thousand years which 
measures the duration of civilisation — is an evanes- 
cently short episode in the long course of organic 
evolution, just as this, in turn, is merely a small portion 
of the history of our planetary system; and as our 
mother earth is a mere speck in the sunbeam in the 
illimitable universe, so man himself is but a tiny grain 
of protoplasm in the perishable frame-work of 
organic Nature.* 

‘Nothing seems to me*, says Haeckel, ‘better adapted than 
this magnificent cosmological perspective to give us the proper 
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standard and the broad outlook which we need in the solution 
of the vast enigmas that surround us. It not only clearly 
indicates the true place of man in Nature, but it dissipates the* 
prevalent illusion of man’s supreme importance, and the 
arrogance with which he sets himself apart from the illimitable 
universe, and exalts himself to the position of its most valuable 
element. This boundless presumption of conceited man has 
misled him into making himself ‘the image of God’ claiming an 
‘eternal life’ for his ephemeral personality, and imagining that 
he possesses unlimited ‘freedom of will/ Only when we have 
abandoned this untenable illusion, and taken up the correct 
cosmological perspective, can we hope to reach the solution of 
the ‘riddles of the Universe.’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“You have mentioned Haeckel referring to monism, 
monistic philosophy. Could you give us some idea of his 
conception of this philosophy.” 


Shree X. Y. Z.— 

“Yes, I will give you Haeckel’s idea in his own words. 
Says he, ‘All the different philosophical tendencies may, from 
the point of view of modem science, be ranged in two anta¬ 
gonistic groups; they represent either a dualistic or a monistic 
interpretation of the cosmos. The former is usually bound 
up with teleological and idealistic dogmas, the latter with 
mechanical and realistic theories. Dualism, in the widest 
sense, breaks up the universe into two entirely distinct 
substances — the material world and an immaterial God, who 
is represented to be its Creator, sustainer, and ruler. Monism, 
on the contrary (likewise taken in its widest sense), recognises 
one sole substance in the universe, which is at once ‘God and 
Nature*; body and spirit (or matter and energy) it holds to 
be inseparable; the extra-mundane God of dualism leads 
necessarily to Theism : the intra-mundane God of the monist 
leads to Pantheism. 

Pure monism is identical neither with the theoretical ma¬ 
terialism that denies the existence off spirit, and dissolves the 
world into a heap of dead atoms, nor with theoretical spiritual- 
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ism (lately entitled ‘energetic’ spiritualism by Ostwald) which 
rejects the notion of matter, and considers the world to be a 
specially-arranged group o£ ‘energies’ or immaterial natural 
forces. On the contrary, we hold with Goethe, that 
matter cannot exist and be operative without spirit, nor 
spirit without matter. We adhere firmly to the pure, unequi¬ 
vocal monism of Spinoza: Matter, or infinitely—extended sub¬ 
stance, and Spirit (or Energy), or Sensitive and thinking sub¬ 
stance, are the two fundamental attributes, or principal proper¬ 
ties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the world, the 
universal substance’. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“A little earlier you quoted some philosophers who 
asserted that the soul of the individual dies with the body. Has 
Haeckel said anything on the subject? 


Shree X. Y. Z.— 

“Yes, I will quote his words—‘What we call the soul is, 
in my opinion, a natural phenomenon ; I therefore consider 
psychology (the scientific study of the soul) to be a branch of 
natural science—a section of physiology (the science of normal 
functions and phenomena of living things). I must 
emphatically assert from the commencement that we have no 
■different methods of research 'for that science than for any 
of the others: we have in tha| first place observation and 
experiment, in the second place^the theory of evolution, and 
in the third place metaphysical (based on abstract general 
reasoning, incorporeal, supernatural) speculation, which seeks 
to penetrate as far as possible into the cryptic nature of 
phenomena by inductive and deductive reasoning. However, 
with a view to a thorough appreciation of the question, we 
must first of all put clearly before ourselves the antithesis of 
the dualistic and the monistic theories. 

The prevailing conception of the psychic activity, which 
we contest, considers soul and body to be two distinct entities. 
These two entities can exist independently of each other; 
there is no intrinsic necessity for their union. The organised 
body is a mortal, material nature, chemically composed of living 
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protoplasm and its compounds (plasma products). The soul, 
on the other hand, is an immortal, immaterial being, a spiritual 
agent, whose mysterious activity is entirely incomprehensible 
to us. This trivial conception is, by its very terms, spiritualistic, 
and its contradictory is, in a certain sense, materialistic. It 
is, at the same time, supernatural and transcendental, since 
it affirms the existence of forces which can exist and operate 
without a material basis; it rests on the assumption that outside 
of and beyond nature there is a ‘spiritual’ immaterial world, 
of which we have no experience, and of which we can learn 
nothing by natural means. 

This hypothetical ‘spirit world’, which is supposed to be 
entirely independent of the material universe, and on the 
assumption of which the whole artificial structure of the 
dualistic system is based, is purely a product of poetic imagina¬ 
tion; the same must be said of the parallel belief in the 
‘immortality of soul’, the scientific impossibility of which we 
have proved more fully elsewhere in our book. If the beliefs 
which prevail in these credulous circles had a sound founda¬ 
tion, the phenomena they relate to could not be subject to 
the ‘law of the substance’; moreover, this single exception to 
the highest law of the cosmos must have appeared very late 
in the history of the organic world, since it only concerns the 
‘soul’ of man and of the higher animals. The dogma of ‘free 
will’, another essential element of the dualistic psychology, is 
similarly irreconcilable with the universal law of substance. 

Our own naturalistic conception of the psychic activity 
sees in it a group of vital phenomena which are dependent on 
a definite material sub-stratum, like all other phenomena. We 
shall give to this material basis of all psychic activity, without 
which it is inconceivable, the provisional name of ‘psycho- 
plasm’; and for this good reason—that chemical analysis proves 
it to be a body of the group we call proto-plasmic bodies, the 
albuminoid carbon-combinations which are at the root of all 
vital processes. In the higher animals, which have a nervous 
system and sense—organs, ‘neuroplasm’, the nerve material, has 
been differentiated out of psychoplasm. Our conception is, in 
this sense, materialistic. It is at the same time empirical and 
naturalistic, for our scientific experience has never yet taught 
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us the existence of forces that can dispense with a material sub¬ 
stratum, or of a spiritual world over and above the realm of 
nature. 

All the phenomena of the psychic life (soul, mind, conscious¬ 
ness, sensation, sentiment, instinct, free will, presentation, 
intellect, reason, emotion) are, without exception, bound up with 
certain material changes in the living substance of the body, 
the protoplasm. We have given to that part of the protoplasm 
which seems to be the indispensable sub-stratum of 
psychic life the name of ‘psychoplasm’ (‘the soul-substance’ 
in the monistic sense): in other words, we do not attribute any 
peculiar ‘essence’ to it, but, we consider the psyche to be mere¬ 
ly a collective idea of all the psychic functions of protoplasm. 
In this sense, the ‘soul’ is merely a physiological abstraction 
like ‘assimilation’ or ‘generation’ ... In all cases, in the lowest 
as well as the highest stages of the psychological hierarchy, a 
certain chemical composition and a certain physical acti¬ 
vity of the psychoplasm are indispensable before the 
‘soul’ can function or act. That is equally true of the 
elementary psychic function of the plasmatic sensation and 
movement of the protozoa, and the complex functions of the 
sense-organs and the brain in the higher animals and man. The 
activity of the psychoplasm, which we call the ‘soul,’ is always 
connected with metabolism.’ 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“This X. Y. Z. is wasting Your Honours’ time. He has 
quoted passages from the writings of scientists whose theories 
have been rejected by others, like Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir 
William Crookes, Sir William Barrett, Sir Oliver Lodge, Henry 
Sidgwick and F. W. H. Myers. They have declared that there 
is life after death and that we can communicate with the spirit 
world. Ordinary people cannot see or hear the Spirits, but 
advanced souls like myself, who are clairvoyant and clairau- 
dient, can do so, and the presence of spirits in human form has 
also been proved by photographs. Our belief is based on the 
evidence of various mental and physical phenomena which, 
though they cannot yet be reproduced at will, have sufficiently 
impressed modern scientists as to their authenticity. We hold 
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that the activity of human beings is not entirely limited to the 
use they make of their bodily or material organisms on this 
planet. We hold that those organisms were constructed by an 
animating principle which having entered into relation with 
matter for the purpose of developing an individuality can con¬ 
tinue long after the temporary material body is worn out or 
otherwise resolved into its elements: and, further, that the 
personalities thus brought into existence shall carry with them 
their memory, character, tastes and affection, which they had 
developed here while in association with matter, and shall be 
able under certain limitations to guide and influence terrestrial 
affairs in co-operation with those still living on the earth. This 
belief, which was supported by the above and other scientists, 
is increasingly gaining ground among the dissenters who are 
now veering round to faith in a personal God and the reli¬ 
gions revealed by him. If any further proof were required by 
the sceptics, it is provided by the presence in this Hall today 
of Spiritjees who, as Your Honours have observed, have been 
taking active part in our proceedings. Speaking of these 
Spiritjees, however, I must say that I am not quite satisfied as 
to their credentials. I am clairvoyant and a far-far-advanced 
soul, and, as such, I should, by rights, be able to see these 
Spiritjees just as clearly as I see Your Honours, Shree Cowjees, 
the M.C., this X.Y.Z., and all the rest of the audience in this 
Hall: But, I cannot see any Spiritjees anywhere here, which 
leads me to suspect that they must be bogus, not genuine. I 
think it would be in the general interests, and, particularly, in 
the interests of Spiritualism, that this matter were throughly 
investigated, and it is up to His Honour the M.C. to take the 
necessary steps immediately.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Phajulbhai ! Phajulbhai! Don’t you do anything. This 
Parsee appears to be mad. I am sure he has escaped from 
some lunatics asylum. Look.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order ! Order! My name is not Phajulbhai. Shreejee 
has exceeded the limits of fair criticism. I believe the term 
*mad J is unparliamentary, and, however mad a person may be, 
we cannot call him so to his face.” 
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Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“I protest against the M.C.’s insinuation. I protest against 
Shree Dahyajee’s irresponsible outburst. As the son of Shree 
Ghelajee, by rights, it is Shree Dahyajee who must be mad! 
I protest.” 

The Honourable the Leader of the Visitors, Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I think that we may leave this interesting point for con¬ 
sideration at a later stage. Perhaps, the Spiritjees may also 
have something to say about it later on. I believe Shree X.Y.Z. 
has not closed his speech. Will he kindly proceed?” 


Shree X. Y. Z.— 

“I am obliged to Your Honour. Reverting to the theme 
of religion, I may mention that while orthodoxy has waxed 
and waned in turn, the world has maintained its progress on 
the path of rational reform. The ideal of a single World Reli¬ 
gion, which has so far remained a far-off Utopia, has been 
engaging the attention of thinking persons in an increasing 
measure. The plea for a world religion is not restricted to 
reformist laymen : it has supporters among the rational- 
minded members of the priest-classes : it has an ardent advo¬ 
cate in the learned Dustoorjee of Pakistan, who, in his latest 
book, has observed: ‘Let us break the artificial barriers that 
-mankind has raised between religion and religion_All reli¬ 

gions are same and teach the same truth in their essentials. 
They differ in their outer forms and rituals and socio-religious 
customs. What differences appear on the surface are the non- 
essentials of religions. Righteousness is not the monopoly of 
the followers of any one particular religion. It is universal: 
So is Truth. They are the eternal verities of all religions. The 
distinctions of caste, colour and creed are man-made. God 
knows them not. They have no place in the celestial world. 
Religions seem to be many in their outward form, but, in their 
inner, sublime, spiritual nature Religion is One. Mankind 
knows many religions, but, God, the giver of Religion, knows 
only One Religion. Men speak df their brethren as following 
different religions. God desires that men should forget the 
religious diversity and embrace religious unity. Let us give 
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up religiosity, sectarianism, and long for humanitarianism in 
religion. The leading broad-minded and large-hearted priests 
and thinkers of all religions should prepare a series of graded 
text-books of Universal Religion by inter-weaving the funda¬ 
mental unity underlying the teachings of all religions to be 
made known. The students in high schools and colleges should 
be taught to rationally recognise and heartily acknowledge the 
Essential Unity of All Religions. Just as man has advanced 
in political life to democracy, and in economic to the ideal of 
the welfare of all, so let him advance in the life of the spirit 
to all-embracing religious fraternity. As enlightened human¬ 
ism can create an international peaceful world, so should reli¬ 
gions unite in shaping one inter-religionism. The common 
heritage of all religions should not be forgotten. The holy 
houses of God should amalgamate and establish religious unity 
among themselves. It is their paramount duty to establish the 
oneness and unity of all religions in the religious sphere, even 
before nations establish unity in the political and economic 
spheres. The impact of one religion on another should create 
the conception of Universal Religion. All religions have to 
merge in One Religion/ 

I will now quote one of our greatest scientists, Albert 
Einstein, on the subject of Cosmic Religion : 

“The religions prevailing among the primitive peoples and 
among the less civilised people of modern times may be called 
Religions of Fear. It is fear that awakens religious ideas— 
fear of hunger, of wild animals, of illness and of death. Since the 
understanding of causal connections is usually limited on this 
level of existence, the human soul forges a being, more or less 
like himseTr, on whose v/ill and activities depend the experiences 
which it fears. One hopes to win the favour of this being by 
deeds and sacrifices which, according to the tradition of the 
race, are supposed to appease the being or to make him well- 
disposed to man. This is the Religion of Fear. 

A second source of religious development is found in the 
social feelings. Fathers and mothers, as well as leaders of 
great human communities, are fallible and mortal. The long¬ 
ing for guidance, for love and succour, provides the stimulus 
for the growth of a social or moral conception of God : This 
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is the God of Providence, who protects, decides, rewards and 
punishes. This is the God who, according to man’s widening 
horizon, loves and provides for the life of the race, or of man- 
hind, or who even loves life itself. He is the comforter in un¬ 
happiness and in unsatisfied longing, the protector of the souls 
of the dead. This is the social or moral idea of God—The reli¬ 
gions of all the civilised peoples, especially those of the Orient, 
are principally Moral Religions. 

Common to both the Religions—of Fear and the Moral 
Religion—is the anthropomorphic character of the idea of God. 

Only exceptionally gifted individuals or especially noble 
communities rise essentially above this level: in these there is 
found a third level of religious experience, even if it is seldom 
found in a pure form. I will call it the Cosmic Religious Sense. 

This is hard to make clear to those who do not experience 
it, since it does not involve an anthropomorphic idea of God: 
the individual feels the vanity of human desires and aims, and 
the nobility and marvellous order which are revealed in nature 
and in the world of thought. He feels the individual destiny 
as an imprisonment and seeks to experience the totality of 
existence as a unity full of significance. 

The religious geniuses of all times have been distinguished 
by this Cosmic Religious Sense, which recognises neither 
dogmas, nor God made in man’s image. Consequently, there 
cannot be a church whose chief doctrines are based on the cos¬ 
mic religious experience. It comes about, therefore, that pre¬ 
cisely among the heretics of all ages we find men who were 
inspired by this highest religious experience: often they 

appeared to their contemporaries as atheists, but sometimes 
also as saints. 

How can his cosmic religious experience be communicated 
from man to man, if it cannot lead to a definite conception of 
God or a theology? The most important function of art and 
of science is to arouse and keep alive this feeling in those who 
are receptive. 

Thus, we reach an interpretation of the relation of science 
to religion which is very different from the customary view. 
From the study of history one is inclined to regard religion and 
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-science as irreconcilable antagonists, and this for a reason that 
is very easily seen. For any one who is pervaded with the 
sense of causal law in all that happens, who accepts in real 
•earnest the assumption of causality, the idea of a Being who 
interferes with the sequence of events in the world is absolute¬ 
ly impossible. Neither the Religion of Fear, nor the Social- 
Moral Religion, can have any hold on him. A God who re¬ 
wards and punishes is for him unthinkable, because man acts 
in accordance with an inner and outer necessity, and would, 
in the eyes of God, be as little responsible as an inanimate 
object is for the movements which it makes. 

Science, in consequence, has been accused of undermining 
morals—but wrongly. The ethical behaviour of man is better 
based on sympathy, education and social relationships, and 
requires no support from religion. Man’s plight would, indeed, 
be sad if he had to be kept in order through the fear of punish¬ 
ment and the hope of rewards after death. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that the churches have always 
fought against science and have persecuted its supporters. But, 
on the other hand, I assert that the cosmic religious experience 
is the strongest and the noblest driving force behind scientific 
research. No one who does not appreciate the terrific exer¬ 
tions and, above all, the devotion without which pioneer crea¬ 
tions in scientific thought cannot come into being, can judge 
the strength of the feeling out of which alone such work, turn¬ 
ed away as it is from immediate practical life, can grow. What 
a deep faith in the rationality of the structure of the world 
and what a longing to understand even a glimpse of the reason 
revealed in the world must have been in Kepler and Newton 
to enable them to unravel the mechanism of the heavens, in 
long years of lonely work! Any one, who only knows scien¬ 
tific research in its practical applications, may easily come to 
a wrong interpretation of the state of mind of the men who, 
surrounded by skeptical contemporaries, have shown the way 
to kindred spirits scattered over all countries in all centuries. 
Only those who have dedicated their lives to similar ends can 
have a living conception of the inspiration which gave these 
men the power to remain loyal to their purpose in spite of 
countless failures. It is the Cosmic Religious Sense which 
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grants this power. A contemporary has rightly said that 
‘the only deeply religious people of our largely materialistic 
age are the earnest men of research’. 

The Universal Religion contemplated by the learned 
Dustocrjee of Pakistan would be a synthesis of the moral 
principles underlying the Moral Religions of the world. Such 
a synthesis may be expected to have an appeal for each one 
of its components, and help to bring them together and hold 
them together. This would mean the elimination of inter¬ 
religious discord—the first step towards the establishment of 
lasting peace in the world. The Cosmic Religion of Einstein 
would be a higher stage in the religious life of man—higher 
even than the Universal Religion—perhaps the highest—and 
would be attainable by perhaps an infinitesimal fraction of 
humanity. The Universal Religion will be evolved by the 
efforts of earnest men in the fullness of time, when every¬ 
thing esoteric will have been banished from men’s minds. 
The Cosmic Religion cannot be attained so. It is not a reli¬ 
gion that can be preached and taught. It is, as Einstein has 
pointed out, a religious sense which can only be felt by inner 
perception by those whose mind, vision and heart have 
become attuned to the rhythm of the Cosmos. 

I have spoken at length about the progress of religion 
and philosophy through the centuries with a view to enabling 
Your Honours to form, against that background, a fair appre¬ 
ciation of the faith and beliefs held by the orthodox and re¬ 
formist sections of my Community as represented before you 
by my Honourable Colleagues.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony to her Colleagues— 

“This is the old man whom I had met in the grounds of 
the Parsee Towers of Silence and about whom I had spoken 
to you last night. Having heard him this morning, I am sure 
it would be interesting to know his personal attitude towards 
religion,” and turning to Shree X. Y. Z., continued—“Could 
we request you to give us some idea of your own attitude in 
the matter of religion?” 

Shree X. Y. Z.— 

“Since Your Honour has desired it, I shall endeavour to 
do so. For an orthodox, or even a reformist, Parsee, the 
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question could perhaps be easily answered by the simple 
assertion that, as a Parsee, Zoroastrianism was his religion. 
In my case, 1 am afraid the answer is not so simple. Religions 
are but labels by which men are classed in Society. That 
I was born in the Zoroastrian faith was but an accident which 
has given me the label classifying me as a Parsec—a Zoroas- 
trian Fin-see. The Zoroastrian believes that his faith is the 
best in the world. I make no distinction between faith and 
faith. To me all are alike, and all equally helpful as provid¬ 
ing paths for their adherents along their particular philosophy 
of life. To the extent they teach men to be good and comfort 
them in their suffering, they are all helpful. 

I was born in a priest family: my mother’s father was a 
practising priest. At the age of eleven I was initiated as an 
ervad, a junior priest, and I remember I had participated in 
certain ceremonies along with my grandfather. That, how¬ 
ever. was the first and the last stage of my priestly career, as, 
being the only son, my parents chose to give me secular 
education in preference to the priestly calling, and, for all 
practical purposes, I have since been a layman. 

My parents’ means were extremely limited and the cost 
of my education put upon them a very heavy burden which 
brought them to the verge of want. I noticed the unequal 
distribution of wealth—affluence on the one hand and extreme 
poverty on the other—the injustice, hardship and suffering 
around me. I had perhaps an unduly questioning mind, and 
to the how and the why of it all I found no satisfactory 
answer in the books I read and the sermons I heard. I saw 
that suffering—unmerited suffering—remained unrelieved: 
prayers—suffering-singed and tear-soaked prayers—remained 
unheard. That this might be atonement for the karma of 
past lives had no appeal to my revolted sense of justice. At 
an early age I lost faith in the rewarding and punishing God 
of our religions: I became an atheist: and remained one for 
long years. 

The years mellowed the early bitterness. The order, 
harmony and beauty, which I saw everywhere in Nature, the 
Innate goodness in human nature which I observed in those 
around me, and the incomparable love and devotion of my 
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partner in life, brought sweetness in my life and peace and 
happiness at heart, which I had not dreamt I would ever 
experience. 

I observed that the order and harmony in Nature resulted 
from the operation of certain laws : laws which operated eter¬ 
nally, relentlessly. If there were laws, there must be a law¬ 
giver, a God, a Power. Who created that God, that Power? 
The questioning mind was active, but, it was no longer militant. 

The Cosmos, to me, is eternal, infinite, and illimitable. 
It functions under eternal, inflexible laws, emanating from a 
Power that is incomprehensible. This Power is my God, my 
Ahura Mazda. 

I have accepted the Stoics’ philosophy of life as my 
philosophy of life. I strive to harmonise my life with the 
Eternal Laws. I do not know whether there is survival after 
death. The hope of meeting my loved ones again makes me 
long for a future life. Yet, if death is the end of all, I am 
content with annihilation. If there is life after death, and 
if the Eternal Laws govern that life, I do not believe that 
their operation can be influenced by our Prayer in this life. 
I do not sit down for contemplation and meditation in the 
manner enjoined by religions. With me contemplation and 
meditation are always there all the time. To me all the 
learned disquisitions of philosophers are in vain. Even the 
quest of the Self, the Union with God, God-realisation, all 
are in vain. If, at the end of the day’s labour, I feel the 
satisfaction that it was well spent, the Peace at my heart that 
this brings is all I want or care for. It is my heaven, and I 
realise it here on earth. I do not recite prayers as are set 
down in our Prayer Book. I feel that what is necessary is 
not the repeating of phrases in praise of God, or expressing 
supplication and self-condemnation. I feel that what is neces¬ 
sary is the attaining of a prayerful attitude of the mind. I do 
not pray for heaven, or that I may reach and be merged 
in God, which is the goal of all religions. If I have earned 
this merit, it will come to me under the Laws. If I have not 
earned it, no amount of Prayer will bring it to me. I do not 
think that rituals and rites are necessary or helpful to the 
living or the departed, but, I have no quarrel with the 
opposite view. Time was when I used to rush without hesi- 
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tation to criticism of spiritual matters as unrestrained as I 
did of matters mundane. I have come to realise that every 
human has the right to select a Path for himself, and to 
follow it as and how he likes according to his lights. Today, 
I criticise nobody, no opinions, no beliefs, no practices, as I 
feel I am not qualified, neither have I the right, to criticise 
anything or anybody except myself. 

While men seek their God in temples and churches, I find 
him wherever I go, for He pervades the Cosmos. I do not go to 
temples to offer prayers : I feel prayer in my heart as my eyes, 
do the seeing, as I speak, as I hear, as I think. Rendered in 
words my Prayer might be summed up in some such words 
as these— 

“Power Incomprehensible—Oh Ahura Mazda! 

Harmonising my life to Thy Laws Eternal, 

In furtherance of Thy Plan Divine, 

May I live but for Service and Sacrifice. 

I do not ask for reward: 

If I have merited punishment, 

I submit to it in all humility. 

If there is a hereafter, 

May I enter it with a clear conscience. 

There is sadness engraven on my heart: 

I have but one fond memory: 

I treasure the sadness as I cherish the memory. 

If to do so be attachment to the world: 

May I remain ever so attached: 

If thereby I forfeit salvation, 

May it be forfeited unto Eternity. 

If my heart, such as it is, is not acceptable to Thee, 
Ahura Mazda, 

I have no desire to reach Thee: 

I will be content with annihilation. 

I am prepared, and content, to pass out whenever it 
may happen: 

Whether the passing out will be annihilation of the soul 
and mind with the extinction of life, 

Or, whether it will be entering other spheres, or re¬ 
incarnation on this globe, 
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Let Thy Laws operate inexorable— 

Let Thy Will be done! 

While the breath lasts, 

May I live but to do my duty: 

In harmony with Thy Laws Eternal, 

In furtherance of Thy Plan Divine, 

May I live but for Service and Sacrifice.” 

Your Honours! You have seen the stage I have reached 
after years ol* questioning, reasoning, seeking, and eventual 
resignation. I have now done.” 

The Ilon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

4, You may be interested to hear that the Universal Reli¬ 
gion about which the learned Dustoorjee of Pakistan has 
written is already in operation in Moonland. We have only 
one religion in Moonland: and it is a synthesis of all the 
religions on your Earth. We have no temples and no priest¬ 
hood. It would no doubt be helpful to you if a delegation from 
the Earth visited Moonland and studied our religion and its 
operation on the spot. So far, we Moonlanders have believed 
that our religion is the last word in the matter of religions. 
After hearing what Shree Einsteinjee has said about the 
Cosmic Religion, it seems to me that we have to go some way 
yet before we can be said to have attained perfection. This 
is a highly important matter, which, I think, we shall have 
to look into more fully on our return to Moonland.” 

Shree Sadhoobavajee— 

“Your Honours! With due respect to Your Honours I 
would observe that whatever may be the complexion and the 
merits of the Universal Religion of Moonland, these could 
never come up to our Hindooism in Bharat. We are con¬ 
vinced that Hindooism is the religion par excellence , and 
nothing in the Universe can shake our belief and faith. 
In dreaming of a World Religion the Pakistan 
Dustoorjee is dreaming of a Ram Raj of his own conception. 
Does he expect that Hindooism will ever cease to exist as such, 
or that the Brahman will ever give up his caste-supremacy? 
We may all be bom and reborn endlessly, but, the Brahman 
will still be Brahman, with the Cowjee and the Castes, and 
Bharat will ever remain a Hindoo State. Yes, there is just 
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one way of having a World Religion, namely, that all the 
world may adopt Hindooism, when Hindooism may prevail 
all over the world as the World Religion. We Hindoos will 
have no objection if the rest of the World desire to become 
Hindoo, of course as non-Brahmans, for, we know that when¬ 
ever Ram Raj arrives, it will be found to be a Universal 
Hindoo Raj, with Hindooism as the Universal Religion. It 
cannot possibly be otherwise, for, is not Shree Ram-Jee a 
Hindoo God? If all the friends here so desire, and will form 
a Ram Raj Society for the propagation of the above ideal of 
Ram Raj, Seth Shree Dulloomiajee and I will be happy to 
accept its Leadership under Shree Cow joes* blessings.” 

The Hon’ble the M.C.— 

“I take it that the Parsee Delegation have closed their 
case. 

The Right Reverend Shree Dustoorjee Bodogodhojee— 

“No. I generally agree with all Shree X. Y. Z. has said, 
but, my other Colleague has made certain statements which, 
I am afraid, I cannot allow to remain unchallenged.” 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“I also want to challenge everything that this Bodogodhojee 
and this X. Y. Z. have said. Shree Dahyajee and the M.C. 
have insulted me. The question as to who is mad—Shreejee 
or I—has got to be settled. Besides, the M.C. has not yet 
ascertained whether the Spiritjees here are, or are not, 
bogus.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Phajulbhai, Phajulbhai, don’t you listen to this mad_" 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! My name is not Phajulbhai. We have no 
time for inquiries. The Delegation have already exceeded the 
tone limit and therefore they are taken to have closed their 
case. On behalf of our Honourable Visitors, I convey to the 
Delegation their appreciation of the very learned disquisitions 
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to which we have listened with great interest and patience, 
but which appeared to have gone clean over Shree Dahya- 
jee’s head—a matter for great regret, which, however, cannot 
be helped. (Shree Dahyajee—‘Phajulbhai!’) Order! Order!” 

The Parsee representatives, thereupon, left the Delegation 
Box. As they proceeded to their seats in the Hall, they had to 
oass by the Cowjees, who, as our readers know, were seated in 
the front row, flanking the gangway. The Right Reverend 
Dustoorjee Bodogoahojee, who reached them first, saluted them 
gracefully, bowing to each with folded hands, and passed on* 

AN EXACTING COWJEE—WITH THE ACTIVE SIXTH SENSE 




Where the Far-Far-Advanced One tripped—Shree Orthojee Shree 
Doxojee faces penance — 


Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee, however, in addition to the usual 
salutation as above, took the opportunity to acquire spiritual 
merit for himself by reverently touching tjhe Cowjees on the 
back with his open palms and pressing his palms to his eyes, 
as it usually done by pious Hindoos and Parsees when they 
meet Shree Cttovjees in the streets. Shree Orthojee had done 
this with one of the Cowjees, and, in the case of the otter, 
had done die touching and had his palms covering his eyes* 
when a most unusual thing happened to the consternation of 
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all who witnessed the seiner—the Cowjee had lashed out her 
tail and smacked Shree Orthojee squarely on the face with the 
tuft-end knocking off his pagree (head-dress). For a moment, 
Shreejee was stunned and dumb-founded, as was everyone else. 
Shreejee, however, was the first to recover, and, retrieving hi6 
pagree, addressed those around him saying that he had 
understood the cause of Shree Cowjee’s displeasure, namely, 
that, though he had, as usual, washed his hands that morning 
with ‘nirang,* of which he had spoken earlier, and had also had 
his usual sip of it, he had allowed his hands to be soiled at the 
Conference by a handshake with that Bodogodhojee, which, 
though overlooked by one Cowjee, had been detected by the 
other, which proved that Shree Cowjees had an active sixth 
sense, that any breach of the ‘nirang’ regulations by humans 
was highly repugnant to them, and that they disliked Bodo¬ 
godhojee and his brood of reformists, and disapproved of all 
intercourse between the reformists and the orthodox—even a 
formal handshake! He added that, in the circumstances, it was 
his duty to do penance and seek forgiveness by prostrating him¬ 
self before the offended Cowjee, but, as the latter gave un¬ 
mistakable indications of a desire to repeat the performance 
with the tail, Shree Orthojee was strongly advised, both by 
Shree Sadhoobavajee and Shree Dulloomiajee, to postpone the 
penance to another occasion, and with great reluctance Shree 
Orthojee allowed himself to be led to his seat, where he noticed 
with indignation Shree X. Y. Z. already in his seat, which 
showed that he had failed to do obeisance to the Cowjees, and 
had thereby proved himself to be an irreclaimable heathen and 
pagan. We believe Shree Orthojee continued to express his 
opinion of his Colleagues to his neighbours, which the latter 
appeared to be relishing with interest: and he would probably 
have continued to do so to the delight of his neighbours, but*, 
at that stage His Honour the M.C., who had been in conference 
with the Honourable Visitors, made the following announce¬ 
ment:— « 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! The Session will how adjourn for kufech. 
The Bombay State Ministry Delegation will open the after¬ 
noon Session*” 



CHAPTER — XIII 


THE BOMBAY STATE MINISTRY DELEGATION 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Parsee Delegation have closed their 
case. The Delegation of the Bombay State Ministry will now 
address our Honourable Visitors. 

“Your Honours! The Delegation is led by the Honourable 
the Chief Minister, Shree Lala Saheb Khersallah. The other 
members are The Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee Puntoojee, the 
Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Shree Doctorjee Gilleejee, the 
Minister for Health, the Honourable Shree Prohijee Bitionjee, 
the Excise Minister, and the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree 
Neerajee, the Home Minister. The last-named Honour¬ 
able Ministerjee, I understand, has been delayed with 
some highly important matters of State, and will be joining 
the Delegation shortly. In the meanwhile, the Members 
present will open their case, and the Hon’ble the Leaderjee of 
the Delegation will kindly take the floor.” 

Hie Hon’ble Shree Lala Saheb Khersallah— 

“Your Honours! Bombay is the premier State among the 
States of our great Republic of Bharat, and I am the Premier 
of this Premier State. As Your Honours may be aware, when 
the British left this Country, they handed over power to the 
Congress, and, consequently, the Ministries in all the States 
are Congress Ministries. The principal qualification required 
for a ministership anywhere in Bharat, as indeed for most 
positions in any State Government or the Central Government, 
is that the holder should have served a term or terms in prison 
in the time of the British while participating in the national 
movement for freedom. Lawyers, doctors, and, occasionally 
some merchants with fat purses and long views, who had been 
the intelligentsia of the movement, have, by rights, grabbed 
all ministerships everywhere: the lesser jobs have gone to the 
lesser fry. I have referred to jail-going as the principal 
qualification: I ’might have called it the only qualification 
required, for, as a matter of fact, no other qualifications are 
required of office-bearers in and under Congress Governments. 
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The British left us a first-class administrative machinery, 
which we took over as a going concern. The actual 
administration continues to be run by the permanent services:, 
we function as the titular heads. We are, as a body, 
mediocrities, second and third-rate men, who, apart from lack 
of administrative ability or capacity, suffer also from lack of 
vision and the will to learn. Many of us lack the moral fibre. 
Integrity is a virtue rare in our ranks. Some of us have 
antiquated notions of Government: some are obsessed with 
fads. In the days of the struggle for freedom, our slogans 
announced that we were the servants of the people. Now that 
we occupy the seats of power, it appears to us that these 
slogans did not put the position correctly: we now know, 
and, so do the people, that it is the people who are the servants 
and we are the masters. Our critics say that the people have 
got King Stork for King Log. The natural answer to the 
criticism is that so long as the Stork is a Swadeshi stork, a 
pakka Bharatee stork, the people have no ground for grouse. 
It is the law of Nature that the small fish is created to serve 
as food for the big fish: so the people exist but to serve their 
rulers. In our ancient polity, kings were enjoined to serve 
their people, which, of course, was no more than a fiction, and 
rulers were always the masters. Some say we are pinch-beck 
rulers and look funny on our ministerial gadis like the ass of 
the fable that masqueraded in the skin of a lion. It may be 
so, but, we have now tasted power and we are in no hurry to 
quit it! And, fortunately for us, there are no parties in the 
field sufficiently strong and organised, and with the necessary 
sinews of war and the backing of the people, who can oust us 
at the elections. We are therefore well satisfied with our jobs 
and ask for nothing better. As for myself, our masters, the 
Big Bosses at New Delhi, nominated me for the premiership 
for the sole and all-important reason that my politics were, 
and are, entirely colourless, and that my record has been 
uniformly harmless with no hint of extraneous affiliations. I 
have a fairly cohesive team, and my responsibility is to hold 
them together, which, normally, is fairly easy, though one of 
my Hon’ble Colleagues suffers from a bit of wind in the 
head and is given to assuming superior airs, which, however, 

I do not mind, and I even humour him at times. This apart, 
premiering for me is a comfortable, cushy job, with occasional 
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presiding at public functions to relieve its monotony. My 
Colleagues will now speak for themselves.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee will now 
kindly address our Hon’ble Visitors.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee Puntoojee— 

“Your Honours! I hold the important portfolio of Finance 
in the Government of this State. I am a financial wizard. 
It is a law of Nature that a wizard must look wizened : Your 
Honours will agree that I conform to this law. Besides this, 
I hold another very special qualification. It rests in my 
name. ‘Paradise’ in our Bharatee language means ‘Vaikunth’, 
which is the highest heaven according to our Shastras. You 
will ask what Paradise has to do with Finance and vice versa. 
‘Simple my dear Watson’, as Sherlock Holmes would have 
said. The peculiar feature of money—and all finance, whether 
high or low, is nothing but money—is that it can be dropped 
as it can be collected. Our Shastras, that is, Scriptures, say 
that we must drop all our worldly belongings if we 
want to attain Vaikunth, that is, paradise. Well, this 
means that we must drop money if we desire salva¬ 
tion. As the Finance Minister, it is my duty to help 
the people of this State along the path to Paradise, 
which means that I must lead the way in dropping money. 
I am happy to say that in this task I am considerably helped by 
one of my Hon’ble Colleagues, who, fortunately for the State, 
is overflowing with the faith—some misguided persons call 
it obsession—that it is his heaven-appointed task to reform the 
people of this State: and, as a means to that end, he has 
introduced Prohibition, that is, her against the consumption 
of alcoholics, with a view to enabling the people to recover 
their souls. Whether the souls have been recovered or not I do 
not know, but, what I do know is that he has, by this measure, 
helped the State treasury to drop money to the tune of several 
crores of rupees which it used to collect as excise revenue. To 
the extent of this drop—and it is a considerable drop— the 
people have advanced towards Paradise: for money dropped 
is Paradise gained. My duty is to see that the gap 
created by this drop is not filled from other sources: and, so 
far as I can read the public mind and feel the public pulse 
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and sense the public temper, it seems that my task is not going 
to be difficult: the people will not bear more taxation. If 
revenues fall off, and if people will not agree to fill the gap by 
paying more in taxes, there is but one alternative left to any 
Finance Minister, namely, the cutting down of activities, 
amenities, etc. I, therefore, apply the scissors all round : that 
the sufferers include education and health among others 
cannot be helped. There is of course this to be said for this state 
of affairs. It has the advantage that with less of education, the 
people will suffer less from new-fangled ideas and turn more 
to the good old way of life—the way back to Nature : and, with 
less of sanitation and health, the people will be enabled to 
reach their Swadham, their ultimate home, their Swarg, their 
Paradise, more quickly. All in all, it seems to me that we 
in this State are well set on the right path—the path leading to 
Vaikunth, Paradise, and that we, the custodians of the people’s 
well-being here and hereafter, may justly feel the satisfaction of 
having done our duty well and truly in the lasting interests of 
of countrymen. Critics say that under our regime the State 
has retrogressed, instead of progressing. My answer is that 
if we have retrogressed from the material and worldly point 
of view, we have certainly progressed towards Vaikunth: and 
after all, is not the aim of Ram Raj, which we are striving to 
establish, to prepare and lead the people on to their 
destination, their Swadham, their Vaikunth, their Paradise? In 
this great and glorious achievement, while my Hon’ble 
Colleague aforesaid may claim the share of a contributory, the 
great bulk of the credit must naturally rest with the Finance 
Minister, that is, this your humble servant. Bombay has 
always led the rest of Bharat in all matters. Bombay leads 
today on the Path to Vaikunth—it leads the rest not by 
furlongs, but by miles: and, so it shall keep leading and 
maintaining its lead while, I, Paradisejee (Vaikunthjee), hold 
the Finance Ministry of the State. I say to my countrymen 
in other parts of Bharat, Tf you wish to reach Vaikunth 
quickly, come to Bombay’. Your Honours, I have done.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker Moony— 

“You referred to drop in revenues. When revenues drop 
in Moonland, we invariably raise loans from neighbouring 
orbs. Have you attempted this expedient?” 
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The Hon’ble Shree Paradisejee— 

“Normally, the States, in such cases, depend upon the 
Central Govermnent for help. In the present case, the position 
is a bit peculiar. The Central Government themselves are in 
difficulties. As the Commerce and Industry Delegation will 
inform Your Honours, the Central Government have used up 
their patrimony in various ways, and, due to various causes, 
they are unable to raise loans or increase revenues to meet 
their own requirements. In these circumstances, they have in¬ 
formed us of their inability to help us, and have advised us to 
reopen the sources of our revenue which we have closed. They 
refer to the revenue we have lost on account of Prohibition. 
I believe my Hon’ble Colleague, the Father of Prohibition, the 
Hon’ble Shree Moorajee, will have something to say on this 
point.” 

His Honour the M. C.— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Gilleejee will now 
address the Hon’ble Visitors.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Doctorjee Gilleejee— 

“Your Honours! I am the great Gilleejee. I am also a 
great Doctorjee. I am, therefore, the great Doctorjee 
Gilleejee. I hold the usual qualification for my job, having 
gone to jail in the old days. I, a Parsee, was included in the 
previous Congress Ministry to show to the world 1.’. - ho 
Congress was not a sectarian body, though Jinnah, the great 
Muslim Leader, and many others believed and asserted that 
the Congress was an out and out Hindoo organisation. The 
same consideration has found me a place in the present 
Ministry. In the previous Ministry I had held the Excise 
portfolio and had been responsible for introducing Prohibi¬ 
tion in Bombay—a measure which had brought me great 
opprobrium and unpopularity among the people, particularly, 
my own Community, who had effectively ostracised me for 
years. In the present ministry I have escaped a repetition of 
history by securing another portfolio, namely, of Health. 
There is very little doing in this Ministry. We simply 
carry on what we have taken over from our predecessors. 
We initiate nothing, for, in the first place, we are not over- 
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blessed with initiative which, as Your Honours no doubt 
know, proves at times to be an awkward possession: and, 
secondly, the Health Ministry in all States, as a rule, is treated 
as the Cinderella of Governments, and starvation in the 
matter of funds is its normal lot and feature. This, however, 
is not an unmixed evil. 

The greatest headache of this State is the abnormal 
increase in its population. Some enthusiasts advocate 
Population Planning which, in plain language, means birth- 
control. I admit its utility, and I am aware of its success 
elsewhere : but, our people have got to be educated about it, 
which is a question of time and also of funds. We cannot 
expect to be able to stop the course of Nature while our people 
get educated : and, if Nature refuses to oblige us, there can 
be no relief from our headache. Your Honours will be able 
to gauge our difficulties when I say that, according to recent 
statistics, in the seven birth clinics, which we have in this 
City with a population of a little under three million, there 
were no more than about 70 new patients in a month ! Our 
ancient country continues to hold ages-old traditional beliefs 
in cycles of birth, and regards prevention as sin. Orthodoxy 
is still strong among our people, and Population Planning, I 
am afraid, must remain for us a goal—a distant goal. 

There is, however, in Nature the Law of Compensation, 
which, in simple language, means ‘what you lose on the swings 
you recover on the round-abouts’. So, if Dame Nature does 
riot help us with natural prevention, she makes up for it in 
other ways. Chronic food shortage and lack of adequate nutri¬ 
tion, coupled with inadequate medical aid and antiquated, in¬ 
efficient sanitation, help to restore the equilibrium. My job is 
to see that my Ministry plays its part by rendering all possible 
help to Nature : and the unarrested spread of tuberculosis in 
this State, to name only one of several like achievements, is 
a measure of the success of my administration. I may confess 
that, unmindful of our above set policy, my Ministry made an 
awkward slip a little while back, and, by oversight, provided 
some dispensaries, mobile vans, and opthalmic camps at various 
centres in the mofussil. It appears they also carried out an 
anti-malaria campaign, and reported having eradicated malaria 
thereby saving many lives in this State. Of course, this was 
something unlooked for—an unfortunate spurt of initiative 
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somewhere—and it greaty embarrased our Cabinet, as the 
direct result has been the worsening of our food problem. 
Slums, poverty, disease and untimely death are the legacy left 
to our people by our predecessors. As faithful trustees, it is 
our duty to ensure that the legacy is in no way dissipated, and 
that the people are enabled to transmit it intact to their suc¬ 
cessors. This duty we are carrying out most scrupulously and 
to the best of our ability. I may mention by the way that I am 
a brain specialist, and, besides Health-Ministering for the State, 
I have the privilege of rendering first-aid to my Hon’ble Col¬ 
leagues, free of charge, whenever their conscience—I mean 
their hearts—I mean their brains—give them trouble. That 
these have kept functioning like clock-work is a tribute to my 
professional skill, and serves me as an additional qualification 
for inclusion in any Cabinet. Your Honours ! I have done.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order, Order ! The Hon’ble Shree Prohijee Bitionjee will 
now kindly take the floor.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Prohijee Bitionjee— 

“Your Honours ! I am the Excise Ministerjee of this State. 
Excise is the revenue-bringing department in other States. In 
Bombay it is otherwise. We have introduced Prohibition by 
legislation. We used to get about rupees nine crores per year 
as revenue: this revenue has now disappeared. To implement 
Prohibition we are spending about half a crore of rupees per 
year. Prohibition thus costs us about ten crores of rupees per 
year. My figures may be right or wrong, but that is imma¬ 
terial. So, also, is the fact that Prohibition has deprived about 
15,000 families of their means of subsistence. When I said we 
have introduced Prohibition, what I meant was that it was 
introduced by my Hon’ble Colleague, Shree Moorajee Shree 
Neerajee, who is the real Father of Prohibition. It is he who 
lays down policies and directs operations. My Ministry mere¬ 
ly gives effect to them. Shree Moorajee is appearing before 
Your Honours and will no doubt touch on the subject of Prohi¬ 
bition. Apart from this subject, there is nothing about my 
Ministry that is worth knowing, so I will not take up Your 
Honours’ time.” 

The closing words of the above speech had hardly been 
uttered and their echoes were still reverberating in the Hall 
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from wall to wall, when its peaceful atmosphere was disturbed 
by loud and confused sounds as if a half-hearted thunder, a 
crowd of rioters pursued by the police, and a platoon of sol¬ 
diers marching out of step, were together rushing up the steps 
of the Hall. The first impression on the audience was that 
Russian Paratroopers had dropped from the skies, and every¬ 
one sent up a prayer for himself to his particular God. Shree 
Dulloomiajee and Shree Sadhoobavajee were seen taking cover 
behind the Cowjees. The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony was heard 
to observe to his Colleagues that he thought that Marshal 
Marso-Bombo had arrived. A moment later, in trooped an 
armed squad of Bodyguards followed by an armed squad of 
Home Guards. The Squad Commanders were evidently not 
sure about their men’s hearing, for, though they were close 
to them, they shouted their commands at the top of their voice: 
‘Left-Right — Left-Right — Left-Right — Left-Turn — Right- 
Turn—Mark Time—Quick March—Double March—Halt-Halt- 
Halt-Halt-Halt !’ It turned out that it was the Hon’ble 
the Home Ministerjee, Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee, who 
had arrived to join the Delegation of the State Ministers 
then in the Box. As he marched up to the Box and joined his 
Colleagues, the Left-Right-jees and Home-Guard-jees surround¬ 
ed the Box and standing to attention shouted lustily—“Shree 
Moorajee-ki-Jai — (Moo-oo-oo-oo) ! Shree Neerajee-ki-Jai 
(Moo-oo-oo-oo)!” The unusual addition to the Jais caught the 
keen ears of the Hon’ble Ministerjee, who, in thunderous tones, 
enquired—‘What is this? Who has been mooing?’ Then, cast¬ 
ing his eyes around the Hall, he spotted the Hon’ble Cowjees, 
and rightly guessing they had been responsible for the outrage, 
said ‘What tom-foolery is this? Why are these cows in this 
Hall, and why are they allowed to insult the Law and the State 
with their stupid and idiotic mooing?’ And, turning to His 
Honour the Masterjee, said, in the same tones, ‘I order that 
these unmannerly brutes be arrested here and now: also their 
immediate neighbours, who are liable at Law as if they had 
done the mooing themselves. I direct that the Master of Cere¬ 
monies will march off the lot to the nearest cattle-pound, and 
produce them in the High Court tomorrow for suitable action. 
The Law must be vindicated. It shall not be flouted under the 
very nose of its highest Executive.’ 
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Sis Honour the Masterjee— 

“May it please the Hon’ble the Home Ministerjee, the 
Hon'ble Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee! If I may be 
allowed to explain (The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee—‘Quick, 
quick: I have no time to waste over explanations—what is it 
you want to say?’)—only this, Your Honour, that the Hon’ble 
Shreejees—I mean the Cowjees—have played an important 
part in our proceedings, and that they have been expressly in¬ 
vited by the Hon’ble the Leader of our Visitors to take seats in 
this Hall. To put our invited guests in the cattle-pound would 
amount to an unheard-of breach of etiquette, and also an un¬ 
fortunate lack of regard and consideration for our Hon’ble 
Visitors from Moonland: both which, I am sure, are far from 
the mind of the Hon’ble Ministerjee. I, therefore, take it that 
the order for the arrest of the Hon’ble Cowjees and their neigh¬ 
bours stands withdrawn. And, while, on the subject, I may also 
inform the Hon’ble Ministerjee that, in addition to the Hon’ble 
Cowjees whom the Hon’ble Ministerjee can see, there is pre¬ 
sent in this Hall a vast number of Hon’ble Spiritjees whom the 
Hon’ble Ministerjee cannot see. They had intimated a desire 
to participate in these proceedings, and have been here all the 
morning. I do not know if they hold any permits from the 
Hon’ble Ministerjee to enter the State of Bombay: none were 
presented, and, if none were issued by the Hon’ble Minister¬ 
jee, the Hon’ble Spiritjees have, I atn afraid, rendered them¬ 
selves liable to arrest,-” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“KiyOn Phujjoo! Teri quyamut a puhonchi ?) (‘Well, 
Fhujjoo! Has your Day of Reckoning arrived?)” 

His Honour, the M.C.— 

“Nahi, Nahi, Junab! Maaf Keejiye—Yeh Kumbukht Zuban 
ehookse lupus gai’ (‘No, no, Sir! Pray pardon me. This hap¬ 
less tongue had a lapse through error). Order! Order! The 
Hon’ble Shree Moorajee wiH kindly take the floor.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Parker Moony— 

“Do the Honourable Spiritjees desire to say anything?” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Nothing, Your Honours, it is nothing. While speaking 
with the Hon’ble the Home Ministerjee, my tongue happened 
to make an unfortunate lapse in hinting at the possibility 
of the Hon’ble Spiritjees having omitted to take out 
permits from the Home Ministry for entering this State as all 
non-Bharatees are required to do. The Hon’ble Spiritjees ap¬ 
peared to feel offended by my observation and asked me if my 
Day of Reckoning had arrived. Of course, it was all an unfor¬ 
tunate misunderstanding, which I explained to the Hon’ble 
Spiritjees with my apologies, and the whole thing is now over. 
As the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee is pressed for time and is an¬ 
xious to start his oration.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee— 

“Wait a while, wait a while ! I am by no means satisfied 
on the point of permits. The Law says that any foreigner 
visiting Bharat becomes subject to the laws of Bharat while 
he remains in Bharat. The Spirits fall in the category of 
foreigners, and are therefore subject to our Laws. Therefore, 
permits were required in their case: and, since they have not 
taken out permits, they have committed a grave offence 
against the Law. The Law is no respector of persons: humans 
and spirits are alike in its eyes. Evidently, there has been 
a serious breach of the Law : the Law must be vindicated : the 
Law must take its course. The Sheriff must do his duty. He 
will have the Spirits arrested and placed before the appro¬ 
priate tribunal to be dealt with in accordance with the Law. 
Since no policemen appear to be on the premises, my Body¬ 
guards, the Left-Right-jees, will assist the Sheriff in securing 
the arrest of the offenders.” 

Upon this, the Left-Right-jees marched up to the Sheriffjee, 
that is, His Honour the M.C., who instructed them to arrest the 
Spiritjees forthwith : but, as no Spiritjees could be seen, no 
arrests could be made, and not knowing what to do in this un¬ 
usual and tense situation, they thought of the well-tried expe¬ 
dient which had saved for them many an awkward situation in 
the past, and sent up two lusty Jais for the Ifon'ble Ministeirjee 
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—‘Shree Moorajee-ki-Jai (Moo-oo-oo) ! Shree Neerajee-kinJai 
(Moo-oo-oo)!’ The Hon’ble Cowjees had supported the Jais as 
before, which, however, it was observed, had not pleased the 
Hon’ble Ministerjee, who, though he glowered hard at the M.C., 
distinctly appeared to be baffled: and, as the audience craned 
their necks to see what the baffled Ministerjee would do next, 
the suspense was relieved by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, 
Shree Jujjoo-Mian Cha-gla-gla-Mian, who, addressing the Hon’ble 
Ministerjee in measured tones, said: 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Shree Jujjoo-Mian Cha-gla-gla 
Mian— 

“The Hon’ble Ministerjee was right in asserting that our 
Laws applied to foreigners in Bharat. He was, however, 
wrong in assuming that the Laws also applied to the Spiritjees. 
Such application would presume the existence of a physical 
body upon which the custodians of the Law could execute 
their decrees. Such a physical body appears to be non-exis¬ 
tent in the case of the Spiritjees, and, as we noticed just now, 
the arrests ordered by the Hon’ble Ministerjee could not be 
effected. I have had occasion, at an earlier stage, to order 
their appearance in my Court in another connection, but, whe¬ 
ther the appearance could be secured in the circumstances 
would appear to be problematic. This raises an important 
constitutional issue. Under our Constitution, Bharat is a So¬ 
vereign State, which means that its writ must run everywhere 
in the State in respect of everyone within its four corners. We 
have seen that the writ does not run in the case of the Spirit¬ 
jees: to that extent the position is derogatory to the Sove¬ 
reignty of the State. The State cannot be Sovereign and less 
than Sovereign at the same time. This is a grave defect in our 
Constitution, which must be brought to the notice of our Par¬ 
liament for the necessary rectification. In the meantime, 
since no one here, I take it, is anxious to hasten his Day of 
Reckoning, it seems to me that we would be well-advised, par¬ 
ticularly, His Honour the M.C., to leave the Spiritjees alone 
and to resume our proceedings.” 

The Hon’ble Dr* Windy-Moony— 

“I agree with the Hon’ble the Chief Justice Shree Jujjoo- 
Mian Cha-gia-gia~Mian. I would request the Hon’ble Shree 
Moorajee to be so good as to commence his learned address.” 
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The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree Nee ra j e e.. 

“Very well, Your Honours! I am the Home Ministerjee 
of this great State of Bombay. I am also the Revenue Minis¬ 
terjee. I am also the de facto Excise Ministerjee. In effect 
I am the Cabinet, and the de facto Ruler of this State. I AM 
THE STATE. Most people in this State do not even know the 
names of most of my Hon’ble Colleagues : My name is on 
every lip—whether its mention evokes a blessing or a curse is 
immaterial. 

I am the thunder. I am the thunderer. I know there is a 
pretender somewhere, named Jove, the Thunderer. I suspect 
he has attempted to steal my thunder. I have issued a warrant 
for his arrest. 

I have a Master at New Delhi who is the Deepootee Pri- 
mus-Jee (Deputy Prime Minister). He is my Guru. I am his 
Chela—I am his spiritual successor. 

I have introduced Prohibition in this State. I am Prohibi¬ 
tion. I am its father, grandfather, great-grandfather, great- 
great-grandfather. All Prohibition flows from me. I have 
prohibited rummy, a stupid game of cards, at which people 
gambled. I have prohibited all gambling. I am going to 
prohibit horse-racing, and crossword competitions, both 
heinous forms of gambling. I prohibit this: I prohibit that: 
I prohibit everything. If you want to do anything which I 
have prohibited, you must take out a permit. If you want to 
smoke, you must have a permit, if you want to speak, -ditto-. 
People in this State had been imbibing alcohol like fish. I 
knew that alcohol was not good for them: in fact, it had lost 
them their souls: and to enable them to recover them, I have 
prohibited drink. I provide a harmless substitute—the Neera 
(sweet palm-juice), but these people are so cussed, they will 
not touch it. My critics say my policy has not the people’s 
support: I claim it has their warm support. The critics say 
my policy has lost the State crores of revalue, which has 
retarded its progress and reduced it to a third-rate State. 
They say brewing has become a cottage industry, that my 
policy has created more drunkards than cured them, and that 
bootlegging, as a dividend-paying profession, has attracted to 
its ranks numerous adherents who in their widespread opera- 
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tions have displayed a degree of proficiency and talent which 
have easily hood-winked and out-matched the smartest brains 
in my Police Force. I deny the charges* and even if they 
were true, 1 do not. care so long as people’s souls are saved: 
whether they want them to be saved or not is not my concern.” 

Shree Bootleggerjee— 

“Your Honours will excuse my intervening in the proceed¬ 
ings. The Honttfie Ministerjee has touched upon a point 
which appears to call for instant support from the most autho¬ 
ritative source. On behalf of the Hon’ble Company of 
Bharatee Bootlegger-jees, I beg to assure Your Honours that 
my Company fully endorses the views of the Hon’ble Minis¬ 
terjee and wholeheartedly supports his policy of Prohibition. 
The position is clear beyond a doubt. My Honourable Com¬ 
pany supports Prohibition, and the consuming Public support 
my Honourable Company by consuming all that we concoct for 
them, and there is an ever-growing demand for more and 
more. It, therefore, follows that the Public fully support the 
Honourable Ministerjee’s Prohibition Policy, and that the 
Hon’ble Ministerjee’s claim on this point is fully justified. My 
Hon’ble Company owes its existence and well-doing entirely 
to the Hon’ble Ministerjee and his Prohibition Policy. Your 
Honours may not be aware, but this wise Policy has brought 
into existence an entirely new industry, providing lucrative 
employment to an ever-increasing number of people, with the 
unique advantage, namely, that in this industry no accounts 
are maintained, the transactions are carried on underground, 
and no taxes are paid. The industry has a great future, and 
is already attracting to itself the best talent in the State. 
We understand that, with a view to developing this industry 
on a national scale, a movement has been set afoot to float a 
financing Corporation with our great Patriot and Finance 
Tycoon, Shree Billa-Milla-Jee at its head.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee— 

“There, Your Honours! This is entirely unsought testi¬ 
mony in support of my Policy. They say my Policy has de¬ 
prived 15,000 families of their livelihood. Here is a new and 
growing industry before them, which could easily absorb them 
all if they but showed the necessary pluck and enterprise. 
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Your Honours! I have introduced Security Lews in this 
State and I lock 14) people by the score—sometimes by 
hundreds. My myrmidons are here, there and everywhere, 
and woe be to any one dares criticise me. The Englishman had 
a foolish fiction, that his home was his castle! Constable 
Grummer who knew better, described it as ‘gammon.’ He 
uttered an ever-green truth. He added ‘My name’s Law—Law, 
Civil Power, and Exekative: them’s my titles.’ Had Britain 
had a Constitution, Grummer would no doubt have also 
claimed ‘I am the Constitooshun.’ He was a perfect Cop, a Cop 
after my heart: a Cop who knew gammon when he saw it, 
and gave it its proper label. I always exhort my myrmidons 
to emulate Grummer and strive to attain his heights. No one 
in this State has any illusions in the matter. I lock up people 
on suspicion, without trial—evidence or no evidence—when¬ 
ever and wherever I like, and as often as I like. If the 
Courts release them, I lock them up again! It is the 
Courts that get tired of the game, not I. I always win. 
Security in this State is perfect and Peace profound when 
the detention figures reach their peak. Some say this Peace 
is indistinguishable from the Peace of the Grave. Could 
ingratitude sink lower?” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“This reminds me of a question I had intended to ask 
the Hon’ble Shreejee earlier. Who are these Left-Right-jees 
and Home-Guard-jees, and why have they attached them¬ 
selves to Shreejee and not to other Hon’ble Ministerjees?” 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee— 

“The Home-Guard-jees are a body of volunteers which 
was created some time back as an auxiliary force to help the 
regular Police in suppressing unlawful activities and breaches 
of the Peace, and in maintaining law and order. The Left- 
Right-jees are my personal body-guard and are composed of 
the pick and flower of the Police Force. The Home-Guard- 
jees here are also on body-guard duty. From my remarks on 
the subject of Security and Detentions Your Honours will 
understand that there is a sizable section of disgruntled and 
disaffected persons whose unchecked activities constitute a 
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risk to the life of the Home Ministerjee. A body-guard is a. 
matter of necessity for me. I must say I have grown to like 
the military atmosphere these smart lads create around me, 
and I have even learnt to march in step with them. Formerly, 
when taking the salute, I used to stand any how and with 
heels apart: now, the heels click when I stand to attention. 
Of course, my chappals do not actually click, but, I bring the 
heels together, and experience the thrill of a click as if I had 
ammunition boots on. 

All these measures I take for the good of the people. I 
want to reform them. I want to reform Society. I hope to 
create a new and reformed Society in Bharat, say within the 
space of the next twenty years. It will be a Society of super¬ 
men, men fit for Ram Raj. Some Parsees believe I am the 
Saviour Soshyos of their scriptures. I should not be surprised 
if they prove to be right.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“Will Shreejee kindly give us some idea of the Reforma¬ 
tion he envisages?” 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee— 

“Yes, I will try to give Your Honours an outline. I divide 
my Society into two classes. Firstly, man at home: secondly, 
man in Society. At home, the Bharatee family of the future 
would be simplicity itself. They would need but few clothes 
which would be made from home-made cloth. They would 
be vegetarians, with spinach and carrot as the basic foods— 
Bharatee counterparts of the Pahalwans and Rustom-e- 
Zamans, who fill the ranks of our Parsee vegetarian friends. 
With limited education restricted to our own Bharatee cul¬ 
ture, they would not be burdened with new-fangled notions 
of life which they have now acquired through the contami¬ 
nating contact with the West. This would induce contentment. 
There would be no gambling of any land, no card-playing, no 
racing, no gambling games camouflaged as gamps of skill. 
This would retain the family earnings for the faihily. There 
would be total prohibition of alcoholic drinks, opium, ganja 
and the like: this would ensure peace at home with elimina¬ 
tion of drunken brawls, which are the usual feature at our 
: industrial districts. 
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In Society, the future Bharatee’s activities would 
be strictly controlled. If he indulged in, or, if he were suspect¬ 
ed of indulging in hoarding, profiteering, or blackmarket¬ 
ing, he would be hanged from a lamp-post or a tree- 
top without trial. The traders and merchants would have 
to be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, for, in that 
Society, the standard of public morality would be so high 
and so rigid that mere suspicion would be enough for convic¬ 
tion, and punishment would be swift and exemplary. 
There would be no trials and no appeals. If a citizen 
were suspected of disaffection to the State and its 
Rulers, he would be detained in prison without trial: 
..this would ensure the Security of the State. There would 
be fixed prices for everything, and fixed wages and incomes 
for all. There would be no cinemas and no theatres: this 
would protect the people’s morals. There would be no debat¬ 
ing societies, as debate and argumentation lead to quarrels 
and wars. There would be no courts: differences and dis¬ 
putes would be settled by Punchayuts: this would save the 
people from costly litigation. The press of the future would 
only publish the handout they received from the State Infor¬ 
mation Bureaus: this would do away with the abominable 
tribe of scribes and editors such as we have now. 


Your Honours may have heard of the Ten Command¬ 
ments. Further Commandments have long been overdue, and 
these, as Your Honours will have observed, have been em¬ 
bodied in the various Prohibitions I have introduced in this 
State. Summarized, these Further Commandments—you may 
oall them the Moorajee Commandments—would be: — 

11. Thou shalt not consume alcohol^ drinks. 

12. Thou shalt not play rummy. 

13. Thou shalt not hold, or attend, horse-racing, or any 

other form of racing. 

14. Thou shalt not run, or participate in, crossword 

competitions, or have anything to do with them. 

15. Thou shalt not exhibit, or see, cinema films except 

such as have been passed by the Moorajee Censors. 
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16. Thou shalt not criticise, by spoken or written word, 

the Congress Governments, the Congress Ministers, 
and the Congress Administrations. 

17. Thou shalt not have politics other than the Congress 

politics, nor join any organisations other than the 
Congress organisations. 

18. Thou shalt not speak or write, except in conformity 

with, and in support of, the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, that is, the Congress. 

19. Thou shalt not run, or read, any newspapers or 

journals other than the newspapers and journals of 
Congress persuasion, nor publish anything other 
than the hand-outs from the Congress Publicity 
Bureau. 

20. Thou shalt not vote at any elections for any candi¬ 

date other than the Congress Party Candidate. 

These are but a few out of a host of similar ideas I have 
in my head, which I propose to introduce during my regime. 
These reforms will be issued in the form of edicts, and like 
Ashoka’s Edicts, my edicts will also be inscribed on rocks 
and will be known to posterity as the Moorajee Edicts.” 

The Hon'ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“The Moorajee Commandments cover a large field of 
human activities. They do not lack in clarity and do not 
leave anything in doubt. They constitute a compact code of 
strictly regimented private and public life. Along with the 
Security measures to which Shreejee has referred, they would 
provide an admirable constitution for a Police State. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hon'ble Shreejee, it would be Ram Raj. We in 
Moonland claim to have established a Near-Ram Raj, which, 
however, appears to me to differ from the Society and State 
of Shreejee’s conception. I believe under the Bharat Con¬ 
stitution, the Bharatee citizen has the Fundamental Right to 
Freedom of Speech and Expression. Would not the Moorajee 
Commandment No. 18 be in conflict with this Fundamental 
Eight?” 
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Ike Handle ShM Moorajee Shree Neerajee— 

“Your Honour has referred to Article 19 (1) (a) of our 
Constitution under which all citizens have the Right to Free¬ 
dom of Speech and Expression. I may point out to Your 
Honour that the right conferred by clause (a) of this Article 
is subject to the provision of clause (b) of the same Article 
which reads as under: — 

“(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of Clause (1) shall affect 
the operation of any existing law, or prevent the 
State from making any law, in so far as such law im¬ 
poses reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the 
right conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests 
of the security of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency or morality, 
including in particular, any existing or other law 
relating to contempt of court, defamation or incite¬ 
ment to an offence.” 

Your Honours will notice the reference to the ‘Security 
of the State.’ There is no conceivable limit to the ‘Security’ 
of the State: It is all embracing, all pervasive. And, it has 
to be remembered that the Congress is the State and the 
State is the Congress. This is an axiom and a postulate which 
must never be lost sight of. So long as the Congress remains in 
power, this axiom and postulate must hold good and serve 
as our guiding principle. All our laws and even the Consti¬ 
tution enjoin upon the citizens that the Security of the State 
must be their first concern: and, since the State and the Con¬ 
gress are identical, it follows that the citizens* whole effort 
must be directed to ensuring the Security of the Congress. 
The prohibition in my Commandment No. 18 against speech 
or writing, except in conformity with the Congress policy, 
would be calculated to ensure the Security of the Congress, 
that is, the State, and, as such, would, in no way, be in conflict 
with Article 19 (1) (a) of the Constitution.* 

Talking of the Press, I may mention that there are some 
silly and irresponsible newspapers and journals in this State. 
They delight in criticising the Government, the Ministers, 
and particularly me, Moorajee: they do so, in season and out 
of season, rightly or wrongly: more often than not, wrongly 
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and out of season. I have my press laws to gag them, but 
I give them the long rope and leave them to die their natural 
deaths. Many of them are of the Cerberus tribe and we have 
plenty of sop! I have tried to reform the press of this State. 
They are a hopeless lot: yet, I have not wholly abandoned 
hope. Some day—during my regime—I hope to see them all 
with one mind think the Moorajee way, and with one pen 
write the Moorajee stuff. 


AN ACT-JEE OF GOD-JEE 



The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee — 

“When 1 get annoyed , Sheriffs get the sack!” 


Reverting to the Spiritjees, I may repeat I am not at 
all satisfied with the position even after having heard the 
Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Shree Jujjoo-Mian Cha-gla-gla-Mian. 
I am going to look into it further. In the meantime, the 
Spiritjees have heard my order for their arrest: they will 
consider themselves as under arrest, and produce themselves 
in Shree Jujjoo-Mian’s Court tomorrow morning, failing which 
I shall reluctantly be compelled to take up the matter strongly 
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with the Spirit World. The Sheriffjee will report the 
situation to me tomorrow, and hold himself in readiness to 
proceed to the Spirit World with my dispatches. Let the 
Spiritjees be warned that I am not accustomed to uttering 
vain threats: I always mean what I say. When I get annoyed, 
Sheriffs get the sack! (Shree Dahyajee-Thajulbhai!’ His 
Honour the M.C. ‘Sh-sh-sh—Order! Order!) Silence! Who 
dares interrupt me? As I said, ‘When I get annoyed, Sheriffs 
get the sack! When I get angry, the earth quakes: even the 
gods shake in their shoes, or chappals, or whatever else they 
wear: for, I am an ACT OF GOD—an ACTJEE-OF-GODJEE— 
from whom e'ven the gods have no escape!” 


The climax found the Moonlanders on their feet, and 
bowing low, with one voice, they said “We are impressed. 
We are deeply impressed. We are hugely impressed. We 
are vastly impressed. JAI HIND! JAI BHARAT! Shree 
Moorajee-ki-JAI! Shree Neerajee-ki-JAI! and followed up 
the acclamation with a rhythmic clapping of hands lasting 
full five minutes, accompanied by repeated graceful bows to 
the Hon’ble Ministerjee. The Hon’ble Ministerjee was visibly 
affected by this spontaneous token of appreciation: and, as a 
token of his own appreciation of their appreciation, he rose 
to his feet, and joined in tiie clapping, bowing at intervals 
to each Member of the Mission individually. It was a very 
wonderful and touching sight—verily, a sight for the gods 
to see. Such was its stunning effect upon those present that 
for a while they sat dumb-founded: even the Cowjees forgot 
to add their Moos to the Jais: but, as the Hon’ble Member 
marched out surrounded by the Home-Guard-jees and the 
Left-Right-jees, they found their voice and broke into a 
thunderous applause, and shouting Jais and Moos and Moos 
and Jais and Jais and Moos, they one and all followed the 
Hon’ble Ministerjee in a procession with the Cowjees at their 
head. Thus it came about that when His Honour the M.C. 
got up and announced that the Conference had ended and 
would reassemble in New Delhi, he found himself addressing 
an empty House! 
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CHAPTER — XIV 


IN NEW DELHI 

(i) HAIL, CHUNDRUVASIJEES! 

The serene skies of New Delhi were filled with the drone 
of circling planes of the Bharat Air Force that had gone up to 
greet the Mission from Moonland. The fame of the distinguish¬ 
ed Visitors and the great popularity they had won for them¬ 
selves in Bombay had preceded them, and had attracted the 
large crowd that had assembled at the Palam Air Port to welcome 
them. Palam had seen many welcome and farewell gatherings, 
but, it had rarely seen any like the one it saw that morning. 
His Excellency the President of the Union, the Hon’ble Dr. Shree 
Indrajee Pursadojee, was there along with the Prime Minister, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Shree Punditjee Red-Gem-Jee, alias Shree 
Primus-Jee Neero-Jee, and the Deputy Prime Minister, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Shree Surdarjee Valhalla, alias Surdar Secondus 
Jee. Among the other members of the Cabinet present 
were the Hon’ble Marshal Shree Buldoonsinhjee, the Defence 
Minister, the Hon’ble Dr. Shree Deshojee Mukhijee, the 
Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Dr. Shree Azadmia Kulumturash, 
the Education Minister, and the Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee, 
the Food Minister. The armed forces of the State were repre¬ 
sented by the Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Shree 
Topojee-Tankojee, Admiral of the Fleet, Shree Agboatjee Mun- 
warjee, and Air Marshal Shree Gugun-Punkhee-jee. The 
Congress President, Shree Rashtraputeejee Don-Tan-Jee, was 
there in his flowing gown, his flowing hair, and his flowing 
beard, and, with him, was the Speaker of Parliament, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Shree Mava-Alunkarjee. All the members of 
Parliament then in the Capital were there, so were also the 
Members of the Delhi and New Delhi Municipal Boards. The 
Hon’ble the Judges of the Federal Supreme Court were there 
with a sizable contingent of the members dt the Bar. The Delhi 
University had turned out in strength with the Chancellor, the 
Vice Chancellor, the Senate, the Syndicate, and a number of 
Professors, Fellows, and distinguished alumni. The elite of the 
Capital were there with their ladies in brilliant attire. The 
Diplomatic Corps had turned out in full force. A number of 
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Princes, Rajas, Maharajas, and Nawabs were also there. A 
Guard of Honour, furnished by the Gujarat Grenadiers, was 
drawn up near the gangway along with the President’s Band. 
A right royal welcome, or, as the term ‘royal’ had gone out of 
vogue, a right republican welcome awaited the distinguished 
Visitors. 

As the space-ship, the ‘MOONLANDER,’ came in view, it 
was noticed that she was accompanied by a fleet of aircraft from 
Bombay, and, escorted by the welcoming planes, they present¬ 
ed a magnificent sight as they gracefully touched down to the 
accompaniment of loud and repeated acclamation from that 
distinguished assembly who spontaneously shouted “Hail 
Chundruvasijees! Chundruvasijees-ki-Jai.’ (‘Chundruvasi’ 
was Hindi for ‘residents of the Moon—Moonlanders’). As the 
Bombay planes emptied their contents, we observed among the 
arrivals His Honour Shree Sheriffmian Fuzul-Mian, who, the 
Visitors had particularly desired, should officiate as the Master 
of Ceremonies at New Delhi as he had so successfully done at 
Bombay. Among the others who had deplaned we recognised 
the irrepressible Shree Dahyajee Ghelajee, and almost all the 
members of the Delegations that had appeared before the 
Visitors in Bombay: also several well-known citizens of Bom¬ 
bay, including many leaders of the Commercial and Mercantile 
Communities, who had all come along — such was the great 
interest the Visitors had aroused in these normally placid cir¬ 
cles. The Jam-jee of Wana-Nugur had also come over as he had 
to lead the Princes Delegation that was programmed to appear 
before the Visitors in New Delhi. We also saw some of the 
shining lights of the Bombay Press, who were similarly appear¬ 
ing with the Press Delegation. But, the passengers that 
attracted the greatest interest were the Hon’ble Shree Cowjees, 
who gracefully ambled down the gangway accompanied by 
Shree Sadhoobava Sanataneejee and Seth Shree Dulloomia 
Consciencejee. It appeared that the Hon’ble Cowjees had con¬ 
veyed to the Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission their desire to 
accompany them to New Delhi, which the Hon’ble Dr. Windy- 
Moonj had readily acceded to, and had also accepted the above 
Shreejees’ offer of co-operation. The Delhi-ites had been all 
agog to see this famous quadruplet of whose wonderful per¬ 
formance they had heard over the radio the previous evening: 
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and they greeted them with respectful ‘numuskars’ and ‘numu- 
stes.’ A momentary hush fell over the crowd as they made 
way for the Congress President, Shree Rashtraputeejee Don- 
Tan- Jee, as he approached the party who were to be his guests 
during their stay in New Delhi, and, bowing low, he welcomed 
them with ‘Numuste Shreejees, Jai Shreejees’ — greetings 
which were duly acknowledged by the Cowjees with musical 
moos. 


As the echoes of the moos filled the valley of the Jumna 
raising light ripples along her placid surface, the President’s 
Band struck up the Moonland and Bharat national anthems. 
The Guard of Honour provided by the Gujarat Grenadiers 
aroiued great interest among the'Visitors, who were told that 
tlie Company present constituted the nucleus of a Division 
which was proposed to be raised from Maha-Gujarat. The 
enterprise had been sponsored by the Hon’ble Shree Moonshine- 
jee and the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee, who, as our readers know, 
were Asal Maha-Gujaratees. The force, eventually, was to be 
composed entirely of six-footers: but, at the time of which we 
write, Maha-Gujarat did not produce six-footers. So, the 
authorities had perforce to accept recruits from the material 
ava^able, which, as the Company present showed, ranged 
between four and five feet, and, seemed to make up in width 
what they missed in height. They were being given stretching 
exercise, which, it was hoped, would transfer some inches from 
the equator to the polar axis. Their uniform followed the 
Moorajee pattern, and they carried lathis (bamboo sticks) in 
place of rifles to which they had not been introduced so far. It 
was to be a force of vegetarians and teetotallers. It was a 
great and unique experiment which these Hon’ble Ministerjees 
had undertaken in the face of considerable sceptical criticism 
from their Hon’ble Colleagues, particularly, from the Hon’ble 
Ministerjee for Defence and the Service Chiefs, who had de¬ 
clared that not only they had no faith in vegetarianism and 
teetotalism, but, that they considered both to be unmitigated 
disabilities totally disqualifying such persons for military 
service. 

The inspection of the Guard of Honour was followed by the 
usual presentation of the Notables, which over, the Moonlanders 
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drove off to the Government House where they were to be the 
guests of the Union President, and the great assemblage dis¬ 
persed amid repeated Jais and Moos and Moos and Jais. 

It had been announced that the Visitors would meet the 
various Delegations in the Parliament House the next morning. 

<ii) 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! Your Honours! Before we commence the 
proceedings for the day, I shall, with Your Honours’ permis¬ 
sion, addressing a few words to this great gathering. 

Honourable Cowjees! Shreemateejees and Shreeyootjees! 
It is unnecessary for me to introduce to you our Honourable 
Visitors, who, I am sure, are by now well-known to all of us 
all over Bharat. I see that many of you in this Hall had also 
been present at the proceedings in Bombay, and that you, 
whom nothing could have dragged away from the scene of 
your activities, should have come over here in your dozens 
and scores, speaks volumes for the great popularity of our 
Honourable Visitors and the unprecedented interest their 
visit has aroused amongst our countrymen. The presence here 
of the Honourable Cowjees is particularly gratifying. As 
Shreemateejees and Shreeyootjees must have seen from the 
papers this morning, the news about their very intelligent, and, 
I may add, practically human, participation in our proceed¬ 
ings in Bombay, and the unique performance of Seth Shree 
Dulloomiajee in interpreting the Cowjee language, appears 
to have been flashed all over the world, and I see that the 
special correspondents of several leading world papers are 
here already: to them I extend a warm welcome on behalf of 
our Government. I take it that the Honourable Spiritjees are 
also here, since their Delegation appears included in the pro¬ 
gramme for the day. I shall be happy to extend to them any 
facilities they may happen to require. (The Spirit Voice— 
‘We are obliged to His Honour for his courtesy’. His Honour 

bowed and proceeded.) As ladies and gentlemen, I 

mean, Shreemateejees and Shreeyootjees, will have observed, 
we have a very full programme before us. As many as twelve 
Delegations will be appearing before Their Honours in the 
following order, as far as possible: 
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Sikhs 

Bengalees 

South Indians 

Commerce and Industry 

Socialists 

Communists 

Princes. 


Aki Bharat Hindoo Maha- 
sirs 

The Fourth Estate 
Culture 

Central Ministry 
Spiritjees 


I hope the Delegates will idly lend me their co-operation 
hy speaking to the point and as briefly as possible. The Sikh 
Delegation will now idly open the proceedings.” 


CHAPTER XV 

THE SIKH DELEGATION 

Surdar Buhadur Shree Mastersinghjee Sitarasinghjee Akalia— 

“Your Honours! I claim to be the Leaderjee of the entire 
Sikh Community in Bharat. In my fRrly days I had been a 
Masterjee in the Punjab Schools, where, a loud harsh voice 
was an asset in a Masterjee. Nature had blessed me with one 
of the loudest and harshest voices in the Country. With this 
inestimable gift, I have managed to get heard above the babel 
of voices of the other sectional leaders, and, my claim to be 
the Leaderjee of the whole Community, though challenged by 
my competitors, has been heard and accepted throughout the 
Country. 

My Honourable Colleague, Surdar Buhadur Shree 
Gianosinghjee Khuttursinghjee Shiromania, is the President 
and Leaderjee of the Shiromani Akali Dal, an important 
sectional organisation of our Community. My other 
Honourable Colleague, Surdar Buhadur Shree Babasinghjee 
Khudugsinghjee Prubundhia, is the President and Leaderjee 
of another important sectional organisation of our Community, 
namely, the Gdrudwara Prubundhuk Committee. We Sikhs 
are a small Community, counting about six million souls in 
all: but, we have many organisations and sections, each 
with its own Leaderjee or Ldaderjees, and, consequently, we 
speak with many voices—a sure evidence of our vitality and 
virility. Normally, we move in different directions: for 
instance, if the Dal moves to the north, the Committee will 
, be found to be moving to the south: and so with the other 
sections: we rarely all move together, or in the same direc¬ 
tion. With this brief introduction, I shall now tell Your 
Honours something about our past, as Your Honours will find 
recorded in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

- We Sikhs are a sect of dissenters from Brahmanical 
Hindooiihs It'originated in the Punjab, where most of the 

• tisirt is,' ‘disciples’, are still to be found. Although 

- the ietfteri»‘bf Brahmanism have long been firmly rivettesj^qn 
^Bharat. 'at^eAipts tb^lobsen Htieih f date back to Buddhism and 
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were renewed by many religious and social reformers from 
whom Sikhism borrowed ideas and even devotional hymns. 
Such were Jaidev, composer of the Gita Govind, who, about 
1,100 A. D., taught that Yoga was worthless in comparison 
with God’s worship in thought, word and deed: Raman and, at 
the close of the 14th century, freed his followers from Caste 
restrictions: a little later, Kabir denounced idolatry and 
ritualism. Nearly a century later, in 1409, was bom Nanuk, 
the first founder of Sikhism, contemporary with Luther in 
Europe. 

Nanuk’s faith was sternly monotheistic. He taught the 
worthlessness of religious vestments, of ostentatious prayer 
and penance, pilgrimages and fanes. He declared that all men 
had a right to search for knowledge of God, irrespective of 
caste. To his successor, Gtiru Angad, is due the inception of 
the ‘Granth Sahib,’ our Holy Book, in which he embodied 
what he had learnt from Guru Nanuk, adding devotional re¬ 
flections of his own. The reforms of his successor, Guru Amar 
Das, included the denunciation of Suti (a custom among the 
Hindoos under which a widow was required to burn herself 
on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband), and the stress¬ 
ing of Giiru Nanuk’s attitude to caste by making all his Sikhs 
eat together. His successor, Guru Ramdas, built our principal 
temple, the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

So far, the Gurus had aimed at continuing the Gtiru-ship 
by designation, not at setting up a hereditary spiritual 
dynasty. But, after Gurd Ramdas, the eastern tendency, so 
marked in Islam, to regard saintship as vested in a saint’s 
physical descendants, asserted itself: and Ramdas selected his 
third son, Arjun, to succeed him. GGru Arjun enlarged the 
'Granth Sahib’, half of which is due to him, and is said to have 
been arraigned before the Moghul Emperor, Akbsr the Great, 
for setting up a new divinity, but, that eclectic emperor na¬ 
turally acquitted him. GCLrfi Arjun incurred the displeasure 
of Akbar’s successor, Emperor Jehanglr, and was put to 
death. To his son, Har Govind, who succeeded him, the Gttrft 
left a behest to maintain the Gflrd’a throne by anas. Gfird 
Har <|frind was installed with turban and necklace only, but 
he added an aigrette to the former and for the latter he sub- 
ktitated a sword-belt. The Gfurfi-ship was now launched m 
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a new adventure—'the foundation of a militant sacred 
dynasty. The Gfirfl founded the first Sikh stronghold, enlist¬ 
ed horse and foot, and encouraged his disciples to eat flesh to 
improve their physique. 

The tenth and last Gflrfl, Govind Rai, took the affix 
“Singh”, that is, ‘lion’, in lieu of ‘Rai’. He remodelled the 
Sikh organisation, which he renamed ‘Khalsa’, that is, ‘pure’." 
He made the Sikh initiation (pahul) a rite of admittance into 
a militant order. In that rite, with a two-edged dagger 
(khanda), sugar is stirred up in water, which the novice 
drinks and with which he is lustrated five times. He then 
utters the Sikh war-cry vowing adherence to the Sikh’s tenets. 
Thenceforth he must wear the five K’s, the kes, unshorn hair, 
the kachh, drawers reaching only to the knee, the kara, iron 
bangle, the kirpan, sword (or khanda, small dagger), and 
khanga, hair-comb. Of these the first four have soldierly 
uses, the long hair rolled round steel rings serving as a 
helmet, and so on. But, they have also a spiritual meaning, 
e.g., the kachh symbolizing self-restraint, the bangle, obe¬ 
dience, and the comb, purity of mind. The use of flesh and 
liquor is permitted as to a warrior, but, tobacco as a narcotic 
is prohibited. Govind Singh also instituted the kara-parshad, 
a kind of communion at which flour mixed with butter and 
sugar is eaten by all castes together. 

Gilru Govind Singh, who was without a son, declared the 
line of Gtiriis extinct after his death, and, the Guriiship vested 
in the Granth-Sahib as God’s representative on earth. Sikh¬ 
ism was thenceforth to be a militant theocracy, but, it soon 
formed a mass of military bands under Surdars (Chiefs). The 
earlier military organisation of the Sikhs is obscure: but, in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century they had formed 
two armies which appear to have been engaged in forays in 
Rajputana, and by the end of the next quarter they had mas¬ 
tered central and north-east Punjab. By now, they were 
better organised and formed misls, that is, confederacies. 
Jassa Singh, elected head of the Ahluwalia misl, was badsha, 
that is, king, to his followers, and, under him, there material¬ 
ised, as it were, a cabinet of gflrfls, the gtirfl-mutt, sacred coun¬ 
cil, convened by the Akalis, or the Granthis, about 1761 at 
Amritsar. South of the river Sutlej the reversion to king- 
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ship was accelerated when Alasingh of Patiala leased the pro- 
- Vince of Sirhind from Ahmad Shah with the title of king 
(raja) of kings* and the lessor’s retreat from the Punjab in 
1767 left the Sikhs its masters from the Jumna to the Indus. 

In 1808, Kunjit Singh suppressed the confederacy which 
bore the standard of the Khalsa: and dissensions of the other 
misls enabled him, then merely the chief of the territorial 
confederacy, to absorb the rest, conquer Kashmir and Pesha¬ 
war, subdue the hill States, and set up a hereditary monarchy, 
though he still minted Sikh coins and upheld Sikhism as the 
State religion. But, he appointed Mohammedan qazis and 
muftis (judges and law-officers) and protected Muslim States 
like Maler Kotla, and many institutions of that creed, which 
had befriended Sikhs from time to time. 

During the nineteenth century the Sikh sub-sects and 
orders were mostly maintained, but, the differences with Hin- 
dooism tended to be suppressed. The Akalis lost ground, 
though the Kukas remained staunch to their extremist tenets. 
Sects like the Sanwalshahis were confined to the south-west 
Punjab, while the Sevapanthis were restricted to the Sind 
Sagar Doab. The Hindalis had forfeited their once influen¬ 
tial position by throwing in their lot with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, and were later known as Narinjani, or, worshippers 
of the Bright One (God). The Nirankaris, a modem sect, 

, revived Nanuk’s teaching, though they respected the later 
Gurus also: the older orders became Sikh castes, like the 
Ramgarhias, whose founder was a carpenter, and which is now 
the Sikh carpenter caste: and the Sikh Kallals, or. Nebs 

- (Potters), who style themselves Ahluwalia. Every confede¬ 
racy worked out its own destiny, tending to form hereditary 
chief-ships and divide the villages jt had occupied among its 

' members as if they were private lands. The Mutiny of 1857 
. reyived Sikhism, and probably saved from becoming a mere 

- collection of more or less Hindooised sects. But, the revival 
was militarist, rather than religious. The sectarian institu¬ 
tions decayed, and little was added -to religious literature. In 

• •s;'*ew»,'vtfee- ‘Granth’ became the Gflrfi, ; receiving divine 
. hnnotam. ^The Book of Common, Prayer was. the Ppn^granthi, 

‘ including 3 ©ve, poems from- the ’Gi^aajBi^thre^'have 

. jfo’rbe- jw«ll!iids4a|ly • by* Jtoe Khalsa Sp*; 
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used to make pilgrimages to Hindoo temples. There was very 
little irmovation m the religious sphere; but, Sikhism was still 
aliVe awaiting a stimulus to arouse its latent power. This 
came to it from education, the general awakening of Bharat, 
and the maladministration of the sectarian shrines and 
temples. 

When Sikhism revived, all its divisions were equally 
resuscitated. The Akalis revived as a body of harmless 
eccentrics, practising their rites at Sikh gatherings, and not 
taken seriously by any other Sikh body. The Udasi order 
became hardly distinguishable from a Hindoo religious sect 
and was even regarded as Vaishnava. The Nirmalas were 
not quite re-Hindooised, but the general tendency of the Sikh 
laity was towards emergence into Brahmanism. Only the 
more ardent followers of Govind Singh preserved their dis¬ 
tinctive tenets, dress and protestant, anti-Brahmanical atti¬ 
tude. Thus ended the first phase of the Sikh revival. 

The second phase was greatly fostered, if not initiated, 
by the formation of the British Imperial Service Troops. The 
Sikh recruits had often neglected to take the pahul. Their 
British officers encouraged them to do so, and the military 
spirit of Sikhism was enhanced. In 1863 the British Govern¬ 
ment had, by statute, divested itself of all administrative con¬ 
trol over religious endowments, but, had provided no machi¬ 
nery to assume its functions. The Sikh orders had no written 
constitutions. Their religious shrines were appropriated by 
their incumbents as their private property. In 1920, at the 
instance of Mahatma Gandhi, the Shiromani Gtirudwara Pru- 
bundhuk Committee was formed and was entrusted with the 
management of shrines in general. In 1925 the Sikh Gflrd- 
dwara and Shrines Bill became law, and set up legal machinery 
for the control of Sikh endowments. 

We will now skip over the next two decades and reach 
the days of the Partition of the Country into Bharat and 
•Pakistan. 

As Your Honours may have guessed, and guessed correct¬ 
ly, our Community was keenly exercised over this all-impor¬ 
tant question. In'the earlier stages, the proposal had included 

’ i«4iidk Would have meant the 
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\ incluskxt in Pakistan of over ninety-five per cent of our entire 
' Community. With a view to semiring our support the pro- 
; Pakistan Muslims told us — I quote from ‘PAKISTAN-A 
NATION, by AL HAMZA— 

*Sikhs are typical Pakistanis. They are of pure Indo- 
Aryan race and owing to the religious necessity of wearing 
all their hair possess a markedly distinctive appearance. Most 
of them are agriculturists and live in villages. Sikhism is a 
compromise between Hindooism and Islam. Gurfi Nanuk, 
the great Punjabi pacifist, first preached the Sikh religion and 
won adherents in the area around Amritsar...Today, Sikhs are 
found all over Pakistan and give a distinctive tone to the 
country. By the Census returns of 1931 there are 4,336,000 
Sikhs living in India. More than 95 per cent of the total 
Indian Sikh population lives within Pakistan. 

Taking India as a whole, the Sikhs form less than 1.3 per 
cent of its total population. Evidently, so small a minority 
can exercise no appreciable influence on the cultural and poli¬ 
tical development of the great sub-continent. It is most un¬ 
likely that in a closely federated India the Sikhs will be able 
to preserve their cultural and religious identity against the 
pressure of overwhelming numbers. 

However, in the event of Pakistan becoming independent, 
Sikhs will be in a different position. They will be an influen¬ 
tial minority of land-holders constituting about nine per emit 
of the population. National self-determination for Pakistan 
. will mean National self-determination for the Sikhs and there 
. will be no further danger of their being swamped by over¬ 
whelming millions of alien rice-eaters. An independent 
Pakistan will not only be one of the greatest Muslim powers, 
she will also be the only Sikh power in the world, and it is 
for this reason that the Pakistani Muslims look to their Sikh 
brethren for co-operation in their efforts for liberation of the 
fatherland/ 

The opposite view was expressed by the All-India Akali 
Conference which 'viewed with deep concern the growing 
wudeauours of certain Muslims to convert the Punjab into a 
pert uf Pakistan’ and decided ‘to resist such a demand by ell 
possible means*. Surder Baldev Singh, then a member of the 
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Punjab Ministry, said,. .The issue before the Sikhs is simple" 
Our interests are mainly confined to this province. 
Pakistan cannot help us, nor Mr. Jitmak's two-nation theory. 
Much law will the Sikhs agree to consign themselves to the 
status of a sub-nationality—lately expounded. We want to 
live as equal citizens. We wish to> dominate nobody. We 
shall not be dominated by others. The Sikhs are today stand¬ 
ing between the fruition of the dream of Pakistan and an un¬ 
divided India. We have an unsullied reputation for patriot¬ 
ism and national well-being’. Sir Jogendra Singh, another 
loader of our Community, said *.. .Qflrfi Nanak has enjoined 
on us neither to be afraid of any one nor to give a chance to 
others to be afraid of us. We have been told also that when 
all other means fail, it is right to unsheath the sword. We 
have faith in God and in the strong arm of our sons, to guard 
our frontiers. We believe that to those who belong to God 
victory attends them, for victory is of God.’ The Khalsa 
National Party in a resolution said/, .it would be the height 
of audacity for any one to imagine that the Sikhs would tole¬ 
rate for a single day the undiluted communal raj of any com¬ 
munity in the Punjab, which was not only their homeland, 
but also their holyland: that, as a logical consequence of the 
League resolution, the Sikhs would be fully entitled to claim 
back tiie Sovereignty of the Punjab, which was only held as 
trust by the British during the minority regime of Maharaja 
Dulipsingh:’ A later development was the demand put for¬ 
ward by the Sikhs to get a separate homeland for themselves 
to be known as ‘AZAD PUNJAB’, and it was reported at the 
time that ‘Gyani Kartarsingh, Chief Lieutenant of Master 
Tarasifigh, and known as the brain behind the Akaii Party, 
had several talks with Mr. Jifinah to make the Muslim Leader 
accept the Sikh claim and secure Sikh support for Pakistan. 

At a later stage of its evolution, the Pakistan idea in¬ 
volved a division of the Punjab and adjoining territories, 
which would cut up our homeland in two, transferring a 
sizable sbea, including k ana of our important shrines, to Mus¬ 
lim Pakistan, with which we had none of the ties and affinity 
which we had With the Hindoo Bharat. So, while we differed 
between ounrtvas on detail* on die Me question of Parti- 
Wan ns a principle, aft our sections were united fn opposing 
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;. r Yet,Partiiion came. The decision was announced on 3rd 
June, lM;?. The Punjab was divided into West Punjab, with 
its Muslim majority, which went to Pa k ista n , and East Punjab, 
with its Hindoo majority, which remained in Bharat. As we 
had feared, we Sikhs were divided and our homeland was cut 
up in two. We had opposed Pakistan, and those of us who 
were left with Pakistan feared the fate of the defeated. They 
felt their life and property would be unsafe in an exultant 
Pakistan, and they decided to leave their hearths and homes 
and migrate to Bharat. Thus started the long trek to Bharat. 
There was a corresponding movement of Muslims from 
Bharat to Pakistan. In the months preceding the Partition 
decision, feelings had been running high between the pro- 
Pakistan Muslims and the anti-Pakistan Hindoos and Sikhs, 
and riots had taken place in many parts of the Country. The 
loss of life had run into several thousands, and both sides had 
suffered greatly. The migrations started in this highly 
strained atmosphere, and it was not long before the convoys 
were attacked. The loss of life is conservatively estimated 
to have been between one and two lakhs, with about the same 
number of wounded on each side. The loss of property ran 
into many crores of rupees. 

As the longest day has an end, so this madness exhausted 
itself, mid, in due course, we managed to settle down as best 
we could In our new environments under the new 
conditions..”. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Perhaps it was a blessing in disguise: I take it that 
having got rid of the Muslims, - you - Surdarjees must now be 
happy as never before!” 

Surdar Bahadur Shree Mastersinghjee Sitarasinghjee— 

“Only relatively so. Your Honours! We have yet a major 
cause of discontent. Your Honours may perhaps be aware 
that when the struggle against the British was still on, the 
Congress hadpromised the people that when, it .came into 
power, it would redistribute territories and rearrange provin- 
cial boundaries on linguistic basis *» that the reformed 
States would constitute compact territorial blocks of peoples. 
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each with a common language, common traditions and com¬ 
mon culture. We in the Punjab, the Sikh States, and certain 
adjoining districts of the Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, etcetera, have 
a common culture and speak a common language, namely, the 
Punjabi, and we have been demanding that these territories 
be constituted a State on the linguistic basis as had been pro¬ 
mised by the Congress. This promise remains unfulfilled. 
We stand for a Punjabi-speaking State for all Punjabis irres¬ 
pective of their caste, creed and religion, and we are pained 
to find that our stand is misinterpreted as a demand for a 
Sikh State. There is no demand from any quarter for a Sikh 
State. We are Indians first and last and we have no separat¬ 
ist tendencies whatsoever. We, however, feel that democracy 
can only flourish if there is an ‘atmosphere for the proper 
development of parties on an economic and ideological basis. 
Being a minority, we are afraid, not of secularism and demo¬ 
cracy, but, of communalism on the part of the majority. In 
our view, a Punjabi-speaking State is vital for the well-being 
of Punjabis, and, so long as such a State is not constituted, so 
long shall we continue to strive for it.” 

At this stage a person in the audience, who described him¬ 
self as a representative of the All-Bharat Scheduled Castes 
Federation, got up and declared that his Federation was opposed 
to the above demand for a separate Sikh State. He said that 
though the Sikhs were supposed to be a classless Society, the 
landowning Jat Sikhs looked down upon the landless Labanas 
and others of the poorer sort. He added that there were several 
thousands of Untouchables (Harijanjees) in the Sikh fold, but 
their social, political and economic disabilities following from 
Untouchability had not been removed, and, on the contrary 
they had been fossilised into a separate caste known as Mazbi 
Sikhs. Even under the existing conditions of a mixed State, the 
Punjab Harijans felt insecure: and, leaving their villages, they 
were moving into towns for safety. The Untouchable Sikhs, he 
added, stood to gain nothing from the Sikh State (Sikhistan) 
of Surdar Buhadur Mastersinghjee’s conception, and they were, 
therefore, opposed to the campaign for a separate Sikhistan. 

Surdar BuhadurShree Mastersinghjee Sitarasinghjee— 

“Your Honours! The speech Of the last Speaker has 
grieved me considerably. I am painfully aware of-the exist- 
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enc# of the Maxbi Sikhs and their condition in our Society. 
At Your Honours will haVa obs erv ed, Untouchability is an 
all-Bharat problem, and while certain relief measures have 
bean taken in certain parts with locally satisfactory results, 
the full-scale solution of the problem on an all-Bharat basis 
can successfully be undertaken only by the Central Govern¬ 
ment through all-Bharat legislation. On this subject Your 
Honours listened to a full-dress debate at Bombay, and it is 
unnecessary for me to go over the same ground again. I may, 
however, assure our Mazbi friends that we in these parts are 
alive to the problem, and it is our hope and desire to do the 
fair thing by them as and when the opportunity comes our 
way. In the meantime, I may inform Your Honours that the 
authorities in the Punjab have already gone some way in this 
direction, and, according to their announcement the other day, 
the Sikh Backward Classes are now granted, in the matter of 
the language question, the same privilege as is allowed to the 
Hindoo Backward Classes. 

Barring the dissident voice of the Mazbis, we believe that 
the entire Sikh community is united in its demand for a Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking linguistic State. We know that we are up 
against odds. We are the victims of the communalism of the 
Hindoo majority, yet, it is we who are maligned by being 
•dubbed communalists, disruptionists, and separationists. The 
-Congress, that had promised linguistic provinces, turns a deaf 
ear to us when we remind the Congress Government to fulfil 
the promise. We ask for interviews with the authorities to 
explain our case; they are not granted. When we write to 
them, our communications remain unanswered. The press is 
hostile to us as we find that all news about the important con¬ 
ferences we hold is blacked-out. Numerous instances have 
come to light in connection with the recent census where deli¬ 
berately incorrect information was managed to be recorded to 
the detriment of the cause of the Punjabi language. All in 
all, we Sikhs are apprehensive that there is a conspiracy to 
efface the Punjabi language. Your Honours will appreciate 
that, in these grave circumstances, we Sikhs should feel great¬ 
ly agitated dad concerned as to oar future as a C o mmod ity. 
For nay part, I have been advising my Sikh brethren to exer¬ 
cise restraint even to the most trying skounaoianosa, and that 
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they should not afford any opportunity to their opponents to 
confuse the issues. Our stand is crystal clear. Our methods 
to secure our objective will remain constitutional.” 


The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Shree Surdarjee has drawn a doleful picture. We gather 
the Sikhs are a virile race, and I can hardly visualise them 
sitting down with 1 folded hands in the face of their difficulties. 
In these days of planning, have they no plan for the future of 
their community?” 


Surdar Bahadur Shree Mastersinghjee Sitarasinghjee— 

“Your Honours have asked a pertinent question. I con¬ 
fess we have evolved no plans to speak of, either short-term 
or long-term. Planning requires cohesion, concentration, 
brains and vision. We have plenty of brawn and no mean 
measure of brains, but, we lack cohesion and concentration, 
and, in the matter of the several virtues enumerated by Shree 
Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee as essential for a people seeking to 
qualify for Statehood, we are afraid we lag far behind the 
Shreejees of Maha-Gfijarat and Maha-Rashtra—a very con¬ 
siderable handicap to us vis-a-vis our amiable neighbours. We 
can use our kirpans with good effect, as was witnessed during 
the mass migrations, which followed the Partition, and which 
also brought out certain pre-historic traits In us, which had 
remained unsuspected for generations. We have our fair 
share of the weaknesses of the Bharatees as a genus. Like all 
Bharatees we talk much: as a result, there is plenty of dissen¬ 
sion among us. Those, who know us, say we are good at 
intrigue—a favourite pastime with all virile people—which' is 
a necessary corollary to dissension, and, while this keeps us 
occupied with matters immediately around us, it prevents us 
from looking ahead and taking long views. In the pre-Parti- 
tion days, we had flirted with Jffinah over the SUchistan Issue: 
no marriage resulted. We are now doing so with the Hindoo 
Mahasabha over the issue of a linguistic State which the Con¬ 
gress failed to give us. These are about the longest view* we 
have taken so far.” 
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The Hon’ble Or. Windy-Moony^- 

“Suppose tiie Hindoo Mahasabha failed to capture power, 
or, if they did, they failed to implement a Punjabi linguistic 
State for the Surdarjees: what would be the Surdarjees’ likely 
reaction?” 

Surdar Bahadur Shree Mastersinghjee Sdtarasiaghj* 

“We can but bide our time and opportunity. A virile race 
rarely suiters from a lack of opportunities, and, as Your 
Honours know, opportunities these days can be created with¬ 
out difficulty.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“We think Surdarjee has overlooked referring again to 
the item of ‘vision’ which he mentioned in connection with 
planning. According to our records, Surdarjees have develop¬ 
ed a very vivid vision of a Sikh State of the future, and every 
Surdarjee cherishes the ambition to re-establish the realm of 
Runjit Singh from Peshawar to Delhi. It is also recorded 
that, during the mass migration upheaval of the Partition 
days, more than one Sikh bigwig regarded hi ms el f as a suc¬ 
cessor to Runjit Singh. Akalistan had almost been accom- 
, plished around Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur down to 
Ambala. Had they been able to spread their followers over 
Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, Delhi and the Uttar Pradesh, and 
had mob rule gone on long enough, the chances were that an 
autocrat would have emerged from their ranks of sufficient 
capacity to take the lead. It, however, happened that neither 
; their old, nor their new, leaders were able to combine, with 
the result that none of them could muster sufficient support 
for himself to enable him to assume the mantle of Runjit 
Singh. That opportunity was lost: but, as Surdarjee has 
pointed out, opportunities can be created as and when requir¬ 
ed. Surdarjees are a young virile race with an ambition, and, 
it seems, with a future.” 

Swrdar Buhadur Shree Mastersinghjee Sitaraiinghjee— 

“I &m obliged to the Hon’ble Spirltjees for pointing out 
my emission and explaining the position in the matter of bur 
vision. I ant sure we Swdarjees are grateful to them for sup¬ 
porting our cause. 
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The Spirit Voice— 

“We $lp not wish to be misunderstood. We Spiritjees do 
not take sides, and do not support or oppose causes. We 
merely state facts, and draw attention to non-facts. We may 
occasionally state views, and give pointers. We propose to do 
this when we are in the Delegation Box. We are here for the 
sole purpose of seeing to it that the Hon’ble Visitors from 
Moonland are enabled to know the truth about Bharat, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“I say Phajulbhai! Don’t you think these Surdarjees are 
dangerous people? Look at their size! What can they be 
eating? This Surdarjee talked of brawn: he must have meant 
bran. Anyway, I am going to ask my Papajee to keep an eye 
on them, and to issue an ordinance putting the Surdarjees on 
half-rations and requiring them to reduce themselves to the 
size of Shree Bhajeebhai Gajurlal, or, the Hon’ble Shree Para- 
disejee Puntoojee. They must also be made to carry only 
walking-sticks in place of those kirpanjees. I don’t like 
kirpanjees: in fact, I am afraid of them. Under our Constitu¬ 
tion, I am entitled to Freedom from Fear. The kirpanjees are 
an encroachment upon my right to this Freedom. I am not much 
afraid of walking-sticks: so, Surdarjees may have walking- 
sticks in place of kirpanjees. What is virile, Phajulbhai? Are 
not Bhajeebhai and Paradisejee virile people? At least, 
Moorajee must surely be virile: he walks almost like a Left- 
Right-Jee, and how grand he looked when he told us that he 
was an Actjee-of-Godjee! And, then, Phajulbhai!.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee must not bother his little head 
with these intricate and weighty matters. In the first place, 
Surdarjee meant, not bran, but brawn, which means muscles 
of which all Surdarjees have an extraordinary supply. 
Secondly, under our Democratic Constitution, we cannot 
compel the Surdarjees to reduce themselves unless the same 
treatment is prescribed for the not-so-lean Sadhoojees and 
Bavajees, and all hoarders and black-marketeers with midriff 
girth exceeding, say, twenty-four inches. If Papajee issues 
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an ordinance in the matter, it will have to embrace Sadhoe- 
jees, Bavajees, and the other species above-named, along with 
Surdajrees. As regards kirpanjees, this is a tactical question, 
and must be tackled on the tactical plane. There is, however, 
an alternative, which may perhaps appeal to Papajee, namely, 
that if Surdarjees are to continue to carry kirpanjees, non- 
Surdarjees may also carry them if they choose to do so. This 
would carry the merit of conforming to the fundamental pro¬ 
vision of Equality of Rights in our Constitution. Shreejee 
asked me what was meant by the term ‘virile’. I think it 
means having masculine vigour or strength, and is applicable 
to the male of our species. A Shreemateejee possessing mascu¬ 
line vigour or strength would be called a virago. Vigorous 
and strong people are called virile. The term is generally 
used collectively. As regards Shreejee’s mention of certain 
great personages in reference to the subject of virility, I 
think his query will be adequately answered by a look at, say, 
the Sikh Light Infantry on the one hand, and on the other, 
say, the Gujarat Grenadiers, whom we saw this morning. 
And, lastly, I must remind Shreejee once again that my name 
is not Phajulbhai. 

Order! Order! It appears that Surdarjees have closed their 
case. So, I now call upon the Delegation from Bengal to open 
theirs.” 



CHAPTER — XVI 


THE DELEGATION FROM BENGAL 

Prof. Dr. Shree Bungalojee— 

“Your Honours! As elsewhere in Bharat, so in Bengal, 
we have numerous parties, and, as each believes in its own 
viewpoint to the exclusion of others, it was not possible to 
reach an agreement on the question of the composition of the 
Delegation to meet Your Honours. In the circumstances, it 
was suggested at the last moment that lots might be drawn 
for a single-person Delegation to represent all. This explains 
the extreme thinness of this Delegation. At the outset, I 
will name but a few out of the numerous parties, bodies, 
groups, associations, chambers, etc., of Bengal, whom I re¬ 
present here: namely, the Congress, the Hindoo Mahasabha, 
the Proja Mandals (that is, Peoples’ Associations), the Bungo- 
Bhungo (that is, divided Bengal, that is, pro-Partitionists), 
the Akhando-Bungo (that is, undivided Bengal, that is, anti- 
Partitionists), the Asal-Bengalees, the Marwari, Gujaratee 
and other colonists: the Learned Professions, the Merchants 
and Traders (normals), ditto (abnormals, that is, the Hoard¬ 
ers, Profiteers, Black-Marketeers, and Tax-Evaders), the 
Socialists, the Communists, other surface and underground 
agitators, and, last, but not the least, the Goondajees. 

As regards our past, a few brief words will suffice. Ours 
is a riverain tract: it grows rice: we are mainly rice-eaters. 
We suffer from an enervating climate. We are, consequently, 
a fickle, emotional and easily-excitable people. We lack the 
sturdy qualities of highland peoples. Some foreigners of the 
old days had described us as cowards and liars. It was a 
sweeping, slanderous, malicious charge, which we have vehe¬ 
mently challenged and denied: we hope, at least, we have 
lived it down. Of the old time foreign invaders of Bharat 
from the West, those who reached Bengal did not advance 
beyond Bengal, and, of them, those, who did not return to 
their homes, made their homes in Bengal. Prominent among 
these were the Muslims whose presence in these parts has 
been responsible for the partition of our Bungala into two 
Bengals, the West and the East, the latter constituting Eastern 
Pakistan. 
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We have also suffered from non-violent, peaceful inva¬ 
sions by the Marwaries and the Gdjaratees. These invaders 
annexed our trade and commerce and our industries. We have 
got rid of our foreign invaders, but, these their deshi cousins 
have shown no indication or inclination to follow their 
example and quit Bengal. 

We have been the leaders in Bharat in various fields. We 
have produced great educationists, great poets, philosophers, 
doctors, lawyers, and the like. Your Honours must have 
heard of our great National Poet, Gurddev Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose great national song, the ‘Jana-gana-mana,’ has 
been adopted by our Government as the National Anthem of 
Bharat. He was a son of Bengal, who made Bengal and Bharat 
famous in the world. We have also been the leaders in the 
political movement, both surface and underground. On the 
surface, we beat all with the length and speed of our tongue. 
When we operate underground, the Bengalee terrorist is 
feared by his most hardened opponents. We had a partition 
of Bengal in the early days of this century. We put up such 
an agitation against it, including a rigid boycott of every¬ 
thing British, that the partition had to be annulled. In recent 
times, during World War II, we threw up a Netajee, that is, 
Leaderjee, who made history by organising what was then 
known as the Indian National Army, composed of some units 
of the Indian troops that had been taken prisoners of war by 
the Japanese in Malaya and Singapore. This new army was 
to have liberated India from the British yoke. The venture 
failed, but, it just shows what we Bengalees are capable of. 
, Your Honours may perhaps hear more of the I.N.A. about 
whom there have been two opinions in this Country. 

In more recent times, that is, during the Partition days 
of the Forties, we distinguished ourselves in communal riots. 
In the number of killings in limited periods, our principal 
city, Calcutta, easily led the cities of Bharat or Pakistan. It 
may have been a world record, but, of that, we are not sure. 
In my self-introduction I have stated that among others I re- 
< present the Goondajees, an important sectioi i of the citizens of 
fCalciitta, to 'whose exploits a British historian has paid a well- 
deserved tribute in the following words :— ! 
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‘The Goondas (roughs, gangsters, and hired murderers) 
of Calcutta are known throughout India and hated and feared 
in the town itself. Apart from the bullock-cart drivers, 
thela-wallas (hand-cart pullers), and rickshaw pullers, who 
form the nucleus of the hooligans and leaders in any riot, 
there are definite gangs of goondas in the city, both Hindus 
and Muslims. They are permanent inhabitants, they live 
mainly in the bustee (clusters of hovels of reed and thatch) 
areas of the town and each little gang has its own leader. 
Some of these leading, goondas are quite well off, but the 
majority of them manage to eke out an existence or rather 
a cover against Vagrancy Act case, by running small pan 
(betel nut) shops, beri (cigarette) shops, miscellaneous 
eating-houses, or selling small articles as pedlars. They 
have an excellent Intelligence system and are prepared to 
turn their hands to any type of wickedness. They can be 
hired out for killings and stabbings and they are the ones 
who throughout 1946-47 were carrying on the killings, the 
stabbings and even shootings throughout the town, supple¬ 
mented, of course, by the occasional higher-grade terrorist. 
They obtain a certain amount of money, not much, by a 
system of protection and they also possess other means of 
extortion by threatening persons and by assaults at the re¬ 
quest of individuals who are not strong enough to do the 
assaulting themselves. During a riot they invariably know 
what is going on as they are the ones who are organising it. 
They keep the riot going and immediately turn to looting. 
The majority of goondas are known to the police and are on 

the registers of the Police.They seldom participate in 

house-breaking on a high level, but go in for dacoity, with 
or without murder, among the bustee areas, or possibly for 
dacoity in some rich man’s house nearby/ 

It is now some years since the Partition of the Country 
into Bharat and Pakistan, and of Bengal into West and East 
Bengal. The riots and killings appear to have been over—at 
least for the time being. The goondas have had their field 
days to their hearts’ content and are no doubt resting on their 
oars—on their loot, I may say—wondering when the next 
harvest will be? None can assert there will not be any: the 
question, one fears, remains as to when it is to be. 


17 
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There are many among us who are keenly dissatisfied with 
both the Partitions and would do anything to upset them. They 
know that the Congress insisted on the partition of Bengal 
against the Muslims’ demand for the whole, and that they 
agree to a half going to the Muslims as part of the larger 
arrangement for the partition of the whole Country. Our 
people assented to the arrangement unwillingly, and the 
subsequent developments have not helped to heal the 
wound. There have been migrations on a large scale of 
Muslims from West to East Bengal and of Hindoos from East 
to West Bengal. Lately, there has been some flow in the re¬ 
verse order ; but, in 'the case of Hindoos, it is asserted that 
those, who had migrated to West Bengal and have since re¬ 
turned to East Bengal, have done so only because nothing was 
done to help them settle in West Bengal, that they were 
neglected by their co-religionists in West Bengal, and that 
they had no recourse but to return to East Bengal, a disillusion¬ 
ed and disappointed lot. It is idle to pretend that they have 
returned to their Muslim environments from a revived or new 
sense of security as to their future in their old homes. The 
fear—the Muslim’s fear of the Hindoo and the Hindoo’s fear 
of the Muslim—is there still. The partition of Bengal has dis¬ 
satisfied both. The Muslim’s grouse is that he has been de¬ 
prived of the city and port of Calcutta: the Hindoo feels he 
has been deprived of half his patrimony, and, as said above, 
would do anything to recover it. Against this background, 
can any one envisage a peaceful future for the two Ben gals? 

Of our present, 1 am afraid, there is not much to be said 
to our credit As elsewhere in India, we have a Congress gov¬ 
ernment in power, and the Congress party in control of our 
principal institutions. Nepotism and corruption have been 
rampant in our administration, which further suffers from an 
overall inefficiency: and our trade, commerce and industry 
have thrown up a sizable contingent of hoarders, profiteers, 
b 1 ack-marketeers and tax-evaders. A wag once said of certain 
Ministerjees of his day that if some were thieves, others were 
dacoits. Of course, we don’t have thieves and dacoits in our 
Ministries, and the Wag-jee, no doubt, indulged in hyperbole. 
T*>e race of Wag-jees, however, has not been extinct, and, I 
should not be surprised if their present-day repre s en tatives 
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are found to maintain the traditions of their fathers in the mat¬ 
ter of hyperbole. This might neatly sum up the position in 
later days—of course, in the Pickwickian sense”. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Would it be correct to say that Shreejee’s people have 
but two matters agitating their minds: the correction of their 
State Ministry, and the reversal of the Bengal Partition?” 

Prof. Dr. Shree Bungalojee— 

“Yes. In the former case, the character, as a body, of 
any ministry which might replace the present one would be 
indistinguishable from that of the present set, and the sum 
total of their administration would be no less disappointing. 
Only the change would serve to give an opportunity to more 
people to share the good things! From this point of view, 
frequent changes would have their value, and might be sup¬ 
ported. In the latter case, so long as the Partition remained, 
so long would the sense of frustration persist. Lives and 
property were lost over effecting the Partition: they would 
probably be willingly sacrificed in securing a reunion. The 
combustible and explosive material is ever present: the 
goondajees are there: a conflagration in any part of the 
Country might provide the spark that might light up the 
magazine. There would be numerous Holis before a Diwali 
came. The Bengalee enjoys his Holi just as much as his 
Diwali.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern Moony— 

“And, I suppose there would also be the threats of Famine 
and Communism of which we have been reading so much 
in your papers. What an unhealthy atmosphere it must be 
for Shreejee to live in!” 

Prof. Dr. Shree Bungalojee— 

“Your Honour is right. It is a very unhealthy and suf¬ 
focating atmosphere that we have in our State: and, it is a 
cruel irony of fate that this should be so in spite of the fact 
that our Ministries have included physicians of eminence 
whose presence therein should have been enough to purify 
the foulest atmosphere. However, as I have said earlier, no 
improvement may be expected from a change in the person¬ 
nel of the Ministries, and the only solution of our problem 
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would lie in the Central Government taking over the admi¬ 
nistration of our State. A benevolent despotism would any 
day be more acceptable than democracy of the sort we now 
have in Bengal and other States. Unfortunately for Bharat, 
Statesmen with the requisite character and the strength of 
will and purpose are not known to have been bom yet on its 
long-suffering soil. These are my personal views, Your 
Honours, but, I believe they are widely shared in my State. 
Our people, however, will not speak out openly, for many 
of them may not care to make themselves conspicuous in the 
eye of authority, and some may be having their own eye on 
the ministerial gadis and may prefer to bide their time! Jai 
Hind! Jai Bharat! Jai Bungala! Your Honours! I have done.” 
Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“I say, Phajulbhai! Why don’t they send Shree Moorajee 
to take care of the Goondajees?” 

Hiit Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable Shree Moorajee is not a 
show-boy to be sent about from State to State. He has his 
own local Goondajees to look after. He has also to deal with 
the growing problem of Prohibition and the Bootleggerjees. 
On the top of these, he has now to look into the question of the 
Spiritjees, which question, I am afraid, is going to prove a 
ticklish problem. The Calcutta Goondajees may thank their 
stars that Bombay cannot spare the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee 

even for a flying visit-” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Alternatively, why not collect and send all the Goonda¬ 
jees to the Andamans, and you go in charge as a Governor? 
In case of need, you might take the Surdarjees with you to 
preserve law and order-” 

Hie Honour the Masterjee— 

“I am obliged to Shreejee for his sweet suggestion: but, 
if I had a choice between Shreejee and the Goondajees, I 
would any day prefer Shreejee’s company. However, this is 
neither here nor there. I see that the Professorjee has finished, 

' and we are only wasting time: but, before I forget, let me 
' remind Shreejee my name is not Phajulbhai—Order! Order! 

The delegation from Bengal have finished their case. The 
■ delegation from South India will now take the floor.” 



CHAPTER — XVII 


THE DELEGATION FROM SOUTH INDIA 

Shreejee Venkata Rao son o£ Shreejee Subbah Rao— 

“Your Honours! I know that Your Honours have to get 
through a lot of work and are pressed for time. Fortunately, 
I speak very fast as all South Indians do. I think we are the 
fastest speakers in Bharat, or, for that matter, in the world. 
We speak English as fluently and as fast as we speak our 
native tongues. With a view to saving Your Honours’ valu¬ 
able time, I shall try and speak faster than ever: I hope Your 
Honours will be able to keep pace with me. 

Your Honours! I am Shreejee Venkata Rao son of Shree¬ 
jee Subbah Rao. I am the Leaderjee of the Delegation from 
South India. That it happens at the moment to be a one-man 
Delegation is due to a fortuitous circumstance, namely, that 
my Honourable Colleagues, Shree Shanmugasundaram Agaram- 
bagaram Pillaijee and Shree Sastriarjee Reddiarjee Chettiar- 
jee, unfortunately missed the bus, the train and the plane, and 
so have been left behind. I shall convey to them Your 
Honours’ regrets for your great loss. 

Your Honours! We in South India are Dravidas or 
Dravidians. In pre-Aryan days we, that is, our forefathers, 
were in occupation of the whole of India. When the Aryans 
moved into India from the north, they pressed us back as they 
advanced, and, in course of time, as they settled in the 
northern parts of this sub-continent, we Dravidians had been 
pushed into and remained in occupation of, the Southern 
Peninsula. When Hindooism spread over India, the Dravidians 
adopted it, but were excluded from the Brahman caste. All 
Dravidians were classed as non-Brahmans. Today, Hindoos 
form about eighty per cent of the population of the Peninsula, 
and, of these eighty per cent, about nine-tenths are non- 
Brahman Dravidians. 

In the days of the British, when English education was 
introduced, the Brahmans went in for it, and entered the 
Government service of which, through the succeeding decades, 
they have retained practically a monopoly to the exclusion 
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of the non-Brahmans. Realising their handicap, the non- 
Brahmans took to English education in large numbers during 
the first half of the twentieth century, and, gradually 
succeeded in securing a foothold in the services, in the pro¬ 
fessions, and in the legislatures. 

At the same time, they realised the power of numbers 
in a democratic regime. Their eyes were opened by the 
Muslims’ agitation for Pakistan. It was a revolt against the 
Hindoo majority, who rejected the Muslims’ plea for parity 
in a united India. Then followed the two-nations theory, with 
all the arguments based on cultural differences, humiliating 
treatment, denial of rights, etc. While the struggle for 
Pakistan was still on, one of our great Leaderjees, with a long 
vision, saw in the Muslim movement a parallel for the non- 
Brahmans of South India, and sensing the possibilities of co¬ 
operation with the Muslims, had succeeded in securing the 
Muslims’ support for the demand of the South India non- 
Brahmans for a separate State for themselves—Dravidistan. 
However, the movement for Dravidistan failed to develop 
sufficient momentum at the time, and during the hectic 
months that preceded and followed the creation of Pakistan, 
nothing was heard of Dravidistan. 

This, however, did not mean that the movement for 
Dravidistan had fizzled out, or that the grievances of the 
non-Brahmans against the Brahmans had ceased to exist. 
The grievances and the movement both were there, and the 
years immediately following the Partition of the Country have 
seen the movement spreading all over the Southern Peninsula, 
and its growth and activities show capable organisation and 
leadership. The place of its old-time organisation, the Justice 
Party, has been taken by the Dravidian Khazagam, or. Federa¬ 
tion. Like the Muslim League, who had their National Guards, 
this Federation has its volunteers, the ‘Blackshirts'. As the 
League had their ‘Qaid-e-Azam,’ the Great Chief, so has the 
Federation its ‘Periyar’, the Grand Old Man. Slogans adopted 
by the Federation remind one of those used by the League, 
and, like the League, the Federation has put out pamphlets, 
etc., dealing with the Brahmans’ ‘atrocities’ against the non- 
Brahmans and the latter’s sufferings at the hands of the former. 
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The Brahmans are represented as ‘foreigners’ in the land of 
the Dravids, and their expulsion from South India is now 
demanded openly. In places, the demand is accompanied by 
a boycott of the northerners and picketing of their places of 
business: in places, clashes between Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans have occurred. In such a large tract as the 
Peninsula, with the masses of our peasantry so submerged 
and so discontented, we have congenial soil and conditions 
well-suited for agitation on a mass-scale. These conditions 
have also attracted agitators of another school of thought and 
pursuasion, namely, Communism, and it has seemed to us 
that the latter have managed to get mixed up with the agita¬ 
tion for the separate State of Dravidistan, and have been pro¬ 
pagating their faith behind the movement for Dravidistan. 
To some of us this appears to be an unhealthy and undesir¬ 
able development. Others are indifferent: to them the 
main thing is Dravidistan : whether the new State will be 
Communistic, Totalitarian, Fascist, or Democratic is to them 
a secondary matter, to be considered after Dravidistan has 
been achieved.” 

The Hon*ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Assuming for a moment that Dravidistan came to be 
established, what would be its relations to the rest of Bharat? 
Does Shreejee envisage a sort of Federation, or, Confederacy, 
or, would there be a clean break-away?” 

Shreejee Venkata Rao Shreejee Subbah Rao— 

“Your Honours heard about ‘Sikhistan’ envisaged by the 
Sikhs. The Maha-Rashtrians envisage a ‘Samyukta Maha- 
Rashtra.* The Gujaratees envisage a ‘Maha-Gtijarat.’ The 
Jats of northern Bharat dream of ‘Jatistan.’ The Adibasis 
dream of ‘Jharkhand’. The Naga tribes on Bharat’s eastern 
borders continue to demand independence. If these ‘Stans,’ 
and others that may emerge, incline to a Federation, or, a Con¬ 
federacy, and one such emerges, ‘Dravidistan’ may join it. 
Else, it will maintain its separate identity. With its size and 
numbers, ‘Dravidistan’ is bound to be the Leaderjee in the 
Southern Peninsula A former Periyar had stated that if 
Bharat were attacked by a foreign power, the former could 
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resist the latter with the help of ‘Dravidistan’. Whether that 
statement would be repeated today would depend upon what 
help the Dravidians receive from the people of north Bharat 
in setting up ‘Dravidistan’. While on the subject, I may men- 
tion, for Your Honours’ information, that when our ancestors 
migrated to the Southern Peninsula under pressure from the 
advancing Aryans, some of them were left behind in Makran, 
Las Bela, Kelat, and South Baluchistan. These our cousins 
are known as Makranis and Brauhis, speak the Brauhi tongue, 
and have adopted Islam. They now form part of West Pakis¬ 
tan. It is our intention that as soon as we have established 
Dravidistan in South India, we shall put forward our claim to 
the above territories on ethnological grounds as North-West 
Dravidistan on the analogy of Eastern Pakistan. Your 
Honours ! For the present I have done. I am in the city for 
a couple of days sight-seeing and looking up my jat-wallas. 
If Your Honours desire to have any further information, I can 
be contacted at the Constitution House.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

‘‘It is good that he has finished. I am very much annoy¬ 
ed, Phajulbhai. You had better warn him that if there is any 
more bombay stick talk of boycott of Giijaratees and others, 
I will ask my Papajee to drive away all the Madrasees, who 
cause such congestion in the cities of Bharat, and crowd all 
our Secretariats and other offices everywhere. And what did 
he say about Agaram-bagaram, Phajulbhai? I think Agaram- 
bagaram is a Parsee. Have they got Agaram-bagarams among 
Madrasees also?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

Order! Order! Shreejee means ‘bombastic’, not ‘bombay- 
stick.’ While the term ‘Madrasee’ is not exactly unparlia¬ 
mentary, it is not sufficiently respectful, nor territorially 
accurate, to address these Shreejees as ‘Madrasees’. ‘Shree 
South-Indian-Jees’ would be less objectionable and more ap¬ 
propriate. Shree Dahyajee asked me to convey a warning to 
the Shreejee from South India. I must point out that this is 
neither the places nor the occasion, for the utterance of warn¬ 
ings nor, again, is His Honour the Masterjee the right vehicle 
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for the conveyance of warnings. The only authorities who 
could issue warnings would be the Honourable Ministerjees 
themselves—not the sons of Honourable Ministerjees—and 
Shreejee’s warning was, therefore, wholly out of place and 
out of order. As regards ‘Agaram-Bagaram’, Shreejee is right 
that the term is used by Parsees. When one’s speech is in¬ 
comprehensible and is full of confusion, whether intentional 
or otherwise, he is said to talk agaram-bagaram: and the per¬ 
son who talks so is sometimes called Agaram-Bagaram-Jee. 
The term and the name, however, are not the monopoly of 
Parsees: and, if there are Agaram-Bagaram-Jees among the 
Shreejees of South India, they have every right to be there 
as anywhere else, under our Constitution. And.” 

Shreejee Venkata Rao Shreejee Subbah Rao— 

“Your Honours! I object to the Gujaratee Shreejee’s most 
offensive remarks. They clearly show that he is pining for 
a show-down. I am prepared to give him satisfaction here 
and now. His Honour the Masterjee will see fair between 


THE MONAZITE IN SHREEJEE VENKATA-RAO-JEE! 




Pining for the Pine-apples! 
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His Honour The Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Shreejee from South India has mis¬ 
understood the Shreejee from Maha-Gfijarat. All show¬ 
downs, according to precedents and established usage, must be 
held on the field of Paniput, which, as the Shreejees know, is 
not far from here, and, if they so desire, I will be willing to 
act as a referee. But, I do not think the Shreejee from Maha- 
Gujarat is keen on a bout. As far as I am aware, all the 
pining he does is for pine-apples of which he is inordinately 
fond. I may assure the Shreejee that I have protected his 
interests and given a full answer to Shree Dahyajee on all 
the points he has raised, and there is nothing left now for 
Shreejee Venkata Raojee to protest against. And, as he has 
closed the South-Indian case, we shall now proceed to the next 
item on the agenda. Before doing so, however, I must remind 
Shree Dahyajee once again that my name is not Phajulbhai.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“In his enthusiasm for ‘Dravidistan’ the Shreejee from 
South India omitted to refer to the corruption, nepotism and 
such other features of the administrations in South India since 
Independence. According to our records, to quote only one 
instance, a former Chief Minister had made certain charges 
against certain Ministers: these Ministerjees continued in 
office and the Chief Ministerjee in question was hounded and 
persecuted! However, this appears to be an all-Bharat 
malady, and an all-Bharat remedy appears to be called for. 
Your Honours will perhaps hear more about them later on.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“We are obliged to the Honourable Spiritjees. Yes, we 
should like to hear more about this malady and what is being 
done about it. As regards the question of a show-down, I 
agree with His Honour the Masterjee, and I am inclined to 
think that Shreejee Venkata Raojee did a bit of what might 
be called jumping to a conclusion, which, normally, implies 
a little undue haste. No doubt, the climatic conditions in 
South India, as we have been given to understand, are respon¬ 
sible for the generation of excessive heat. South India is also 
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understood to hold monazite sands with thorium content, an 
important ingredient of the Atom-Bomb. It seems clear that 
the climate, geography, geology, and mineralogy of South India 
have all conspired with Nature to handicap the Shreejees of 
South India with an explosive temperament. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, they are of course not to be blamed at all if they 
perpetually feel a natural urge to do the jumping to conclu¬ 
sions, or to demand show-downs. I support His Honour’s 
assurance to the Shreejee that all grounds for protests have 
befen duly disposed of, and that the trip to Paniput must await 
another occasion. May I request His Honour to be so good as 
to proceed with the proceedings.” 



CHAPTER — XVIII 


THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY DELEGATION 

His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order ! The Commerce and Industry Delegation- 
will now address Their Honours. There are four members in 
this Delegation, namely, Shree Sugar-Textilejee Anti-Con- 
troljee, Shree Hoardojee Black-Marketjee, Shree Taxjee 
Waxjee Billa-Milla, and Shree Dulloomiajee Consciencejee. 
I understand they have not been able to agree as to who will 
lead the Delegation, so, each member will play off his own 
bat with democratic independence. They will speak in the 
order in which I have mentioned their names. Shree Sugar- 
Textilejee Anti-Controljee will kindly take the first knock.’’ 

Shree Sugar-Textilejee Anti-Controljee— 

“Your Honours! I represent the great commercial com¬ 
munity of Bharat which is engaged in manufacture, and 
which, thereby, plays a vital part in creating and augmenting 
the wealth of the Country. We buy the raw products, such 
as cotton, grown by the cultivators, and manufacture them 
into processed and finished articles, such as cloth. Formerly, 
we used to get the raw products very cheap: now, the culti¬ 
vators have grown greedy and demand high prices, which 
compels us to charge high prices for our manufactured wares, 
which, in turn, increases the burden on the ultimate con¬ 
sumers. There may be no limit to the cultivators’ greed, or 
to our desire to earn profits: but, unfortunately, the con¬ 
sumers’ means and their buying capacity are not limitless, and 
sales fall off when the prices exceed a certain level. When 
this stage is reached, we are compelled, much' against our will, 
to resort to other ways and means to meet the situation. The 
simplest and the most widely-adopted means, in this Country 
as all over the world, are, firstly, the lowering of the quality 
of goods, and, secondly, short-supply. These are simple ex¬ 
pedients. As regards quality, as Your Honours are aware, 
orders are placed on the basis of samples of qualities of vary¬ 
ing prices: and, ordinarily, it is not difficult to pass some in¬ 
ferior quality stuff mixed with the superior quality. As re- 
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gards short-supply, if Your Honours visit our bazars, that is, 
markets, you will observe at almost every shop, or every 
second shop, a tussle in progress between the shopkeeper and 
the buyer, the latter charging the former with the use of short 
measures or weights, or the jerking of the scale-bar. Of 
course, we have standard weights and measures prescribed by 
law, and punishment provided for its breach. But, we know 
how to get round laws, and rules and regulations, and, the fact 
that the incidence of detection of breaches is exceedingly 
small speaks volumes for our skill at the game. As with the 
small shopkeeper in the bazaar, so with the large exporter to 
foreign markets. Where exports are in large lots of bales or 
bundles, each bale or bundle containing a number of pieces 
of a certain yardage, fixed by custom or the practice of the 
trade, some bales or bundles could easily carry some pieces 
short, or some with short yardage. Sometime back, these 
practices had assumed proportions amounting to a scandal, 
and it has been recorded that in certain foreign markets, with 
a view to establishing their complaints, the importers had 
opened out certain consignments in the presence of our diplo¬ 
matic representatives, and our Government had to circularise 
our commercial bodies in the matter! Business reputation now¬ 
adays is not a matter of any great concern to us, and, while 
we know that reputations lost are not easily re-established, 
the lure of easy gains generally outweighs considerations of 
national prestige, and the practices in question, if suppressed 
occasionally, have shown a knack of reappearing with un¬ 
diminished vigour. While on the subject, I may mention an 
instance which has just come to my mind. About the time 
of the First World War, Indian Coal was in great demand in 
foreign parts and fetched fabulous prices. Our exporters 
could not resist the temptation and shipped anything and 
everything that a spade could scrape up. And the saying 
went that anything black could be passed off as Coal! The 
result was that Indian Coal lost its markets on the return of 
normal conditions, and it took it a number of years, and a 
number of corrective measures, before it could rehabilitate 
itself in world markets. In recent times, our Government has 
introduced various measures to control external trade aud in¬ 
ternal distribution. Inasmuch as control of any sort imposes 
a check on our activities and restricts our freedom to make 
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money as, when and how we can, the commercial community, 
as a class, is wholly opposed to all control on principle, and 
our representative bodies have passed numerous resolutions 
demanding the withdrawal of the control measures. At times, 
some kindred soul in the Ministry would succeed in persuad¬ 
ing his colleagues to withdraw the controls complained of, 
and, immediately, we would grab everything and the markets 
would be emptied. Of course, we would do this solely for the 
benefit of our dear consumers with a view to supplying them 
later all we had at prices we considered reasonable. They 
would, however, foolishly raise a hue and cry and the spine¬ 
less Government would be hustled into reintroducing the con¬ 
trols. It is the Country’s misfortune that it has a perverse 
Government that has remained impervious to the logic of 
facts, or at least to our logic, with the result that our Country’s 
trade has suffered and shrunk as never before. This is what 
has happened in a professedly secular democratic State. What 
will happen in a theocratic, autocratic, State, God alone 
knows. I have done, Your Honours !” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Shreejee said that these practices have had to be resort¬ 
ed to to meet the situation arising from excessive prices 
charged by the producers of the raw material. Supposing 
these prices were maintained at a reasonable level by some 
measure of control, would he suggest that, in that case, there 
would be no occasion to resort to these practices?” 

Shree Sugar-Textilejee Anti-Controljee— 

“The occasion would not be there: but, this would not 
mean that the urge would also disappear. Human nature 
being what it is, the lure of quick money but few would be 
able to resist. As regards my reference to our demand for 
the withdrawal of control, a few of us may have been actuated 
by the desire to revert to normal old-time trading methods 
based on a large turnover with a small margin of profit. But 
the majority of us, I believe, are enterprising folk who are 
believers in the reverse process, and who have found the 
practices in question well-adapted to their conception of trade, 
namely, the earning of large profits regardless at the means 
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employed. Having, so to say, tasted blood, it is but natural 
that they should have developed an insatiable thirst for large 
and quick profits. That any attempt to check or control this 
natural urge, whether on economic, social, moral, or patriotic 
grounds, would encounter strong opposition could be easily 
conceived.” 

His Honour Hie M.C.— 

“Order ! Order ! Shree Hoardojee Black-Marketjee.” 

Shree Hoardojee Black-Marketjee— 

Your Honours! I represent the most important section of 
the commercial community. We specialise in the art of buy¬ 
ing and selling. In our skilful hands it has attained the dis¬ 
tinction of a fine art. The production of the raw material is 
the least important part of a country’s economy. The culti¬ 
vator might produce the raw material: it might be of the best 
quality, or, of indifferent quality: but, both would remain on 
his hands and rot away, if we did not step in and take the 
stuff off his hands. This, in our view, is the first great service 
we render to our Country. The second, and equally great, ser¬ 
vice is the bringing of the stuff within the reach of the con¬ 
sumer. But for these two great services which we render, 
the stuff would rot with the producer and the consumer would 
remain without the stuff. The significance of this position 
would be easily grasped, say, in the case of com. The culti¬ 
vator must sell his com to be able to sow his next crop: and 
the consumer would starve if the com remained in the fields 
and was not brought within his reach. Your Honours will 
appreciate that the services we render to our countrymen are 
great indeed, and of vital importance to their very existence. 

Our fathers used to be satisfied with a return of, say, 
10 per cent on their turnover. Those were the days of limited 
means and limited vision. We of the present generation live 
in a different world. Our outlook is enlarged. We see that 
the cultivator must clear his produce and should, therefore, 
be prepared to part with it for any price—the lowest that will 
enable him to make both ends meet. We also see that the 
consumer must get his food and other necessaries, or, go with¬ 
out them and starve: ho must, therefore, be prepared to pay 
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the highest price his means will permit. We notice that the 
longer produce takes to reach the consumer, the prices tend 
to rise correspondingly. 

These are vital factors demanding careful consideration, 
and upon the skilful adjustment of which our success and 
fortunes depend. I am afraid our fathers were simple folk 
and did not trouble themselves to study these aspects of their 
business: with the result that the largest fortunes made in 
those days would hardly satisfy the least among the trading 
community of today. With our vision of fortunes so expand¬ 
ed, we naturally so adjust our practices as to ensure results 
of the magnitude envisaged. The process is simplicity itself. 
The produce we buy from the cultivator at rock-bottom prices 
is not immediately moved to the consuming markets. It re¬ 
mains stored in our godowns. The consuming markets are 
allowed to remain without fresh supplies, and when the stocks 
in the market get used up, we send in supplies in driblets. 
There is naturally a scramble to secure these, and we are able 
to squeeze out from the buyers the maximum they can possi¬ 
bly pay. This process of holding off supplies from the mar¬ 
kets is known as ‘hoarding’, and the collecting of large profits 
is known as ‘profiteering’. 

There is another facet to our business structure which 
people call the ‘Black Market’. In its essence it is not much 
different from the process described earlier. The difference 
lies only in the operation method. Here again the method is 
quite simple. I have referred earlier to the system introduced 
by our Government of control-cum-licence. Under this sys¬ 
tem, the authorities fix selling prices and issue licences. The 
important thing here is the securing of a licence. There is a 
certain technique governing this stage of the process. We all 
know it: and we get our licences. In due course, we get the 
stuff under our licence. Your Honours may imagine that once 
the stuff is secured, it must naturally go into the market and 
the consumer has only to pick it up. That is exactly what 
does not happen. Instead of all of it going into the market, 
only a fraction goes there, the rest goes elsewhere: our books 
show certain bogus sales, but the rest actually goes into our 
hidden godowns and remains there: it is popularly known as 
having gone into the ‘Black Market’. People have now got 
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to know who operate in the B.M., that is, the ‘Black Market’, 
and those, who cannot do without the stuff, contact the opera¬ 
tors and get their supplies at the operators’ price which, nor¬ 
mally, is considerably in excess of the control price. There 
is another well-known method which is also freely followed. 
Our benign Government fix prices for the protection of the 
consumer. They fix the price at which the manufacturer 
shall sell his stuff to the dealer, and they also fix the price at 
which the dealer shall sell it to the consumer. Does the con¬ 
sumer get all his requirements at the fixed control price? Far 
from it. He may get some at the control rate. The dealers 
have their own methods of getting round the control machi¬ 
nery and securing their own rates. A, the dealer, makes sales 
at the control price to parties B, C and D of whom B alone 
might be a genuine party, and C and D would be bogus parties 
existing only in name, the actual operating party being the 
dealer A. Parties C and D would then make sales—of course 
book transactions only—to parties E and F at higher rates. 
Further similar transactions would show sales by E and F 
to G and H, at yet higher rates. When the dealer feels that 
a sufficiently high—and at the same time safe (that is, not 
exceeding the limit beyond which there would be a hue and 
cry from the average consumer)—level has been reached, he 
allows the stuff to get into the hands of the consumer. This 
process is particularly effective where the dealer operates 
from an importing centre, and the consumer happens to be in 
outlying districts. At times, there are primary dealers and 
secondary dealers. The process remains the same, only the 
stages vary. It will thus be seen that although a selling 
price may be fixed by Government, the consumer generally 
has to pay a much higher rate to get his supplies. Those, who 
can pay the price demanded, get their supplies: those, who 
cannot, have to go without supplies. These are exigencies of 
trade, and, while the consumer has our sympathy, we, on our 
side, owe a duty to ourselves: we have to collect profits, as 
large as possible, and make our fortunes, as quickly as 
possible.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“Are these practices of recent growth?” 
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Shree Hoardojee Black-Marketjee— 

“The terms ‘profiteering’, ‘hoarding’, and ‘black-marketing’ 
came into use since the days of the First World War of 1914- 
1918, when these practices became popular due to war condi¬ 
tions. They remained with us in the post-war period. They 
received a fresh impetus during the Second World War in 
1939-1945, and have since become a normal feature of our 
trade and commerce. B.M. has become an institution. In the 
early days, these practices were restricted generally to war 
materials only: at the present day, they cover almost every 
article used in our daily life, our food, our clothing, everything 
from shaving-blades to motor-cars. Of course, as Your 
Honours know, these practices are not peculiar to Bharat: 
they prevail in all civilised countries of the world. Human 
nature has not changed much since the dawn of civilisation, 
and, it may be presumed that the urge to make profits must 
have animated the earliest traders—the Panis and the Phoene- 
cians, their predecessors and successors, just as it does the 
present generation: whether the question of the means em¬ 
ployed in the process of making profits ever engaged the atten¬ 
tion of our forbears, whether morality and conscience were 
allowed to have anything to do with trading practices, are 
matters on which we have no reliable information. I, how¬ 
ever, believe my Honourable Colleague, Shree Dulloomiajee, 
will have something to say on this subject.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Do we understand that these practices are not within 
the knowledge of your Government?” 

Shree Hoardojee Black-Marketjee— 

“We are sure that our Government are aware of these prac¬ 
tice?. Their efforts at tackling them have been amateurish, 
and have been of no avail against past-masters like ourselves. 
I have spoken earlier about a certain technique. It is as old 
as time. At least, the Greeks and the Romans of old practised 
it, as has been recorded in history. As Your Honours no 
doubt know, Pluto, who is the son of Saturn and brother of 
Jupiter and Neptune, is the ruler of the infernal regions. He 
has a three-headed dog, named, Cerberus, who is stationed at 
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the gates of the infernal regions. When persons died, the 
Greeks and the Romans used to put a cake in their hands as 
a sop to Cerberus to allow them to pass without molestation. 
A famous British Prime Minister—I believe it was Walpole— 
had made the shrewd observation that every man had his 
price. We can confirm this from our own experience in our 
particular walk of life. The tribe of Cerberus flourishes today 
as it did in the old days, and the sop is as efficacious as ever. 
The technique is of universal applicability and uniform success 
is guaranteed.” 

His Honour the M. C.— 

“Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla will now address Their 
Honours.” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

Your Honours ! I represent the great captains of industry 
and wizards of high finance in Bharat. From my name you 
will have gathered that I have something to do with tax and 
wax. Billa-Milla is my personal name, and I particularly re¬ 
present all who have the misfortune to attract the unwelcome 
attentions of the income tax authorities of the State. To put 
it in a nut-shell, it is our considered and emphatic view that 
taxation of income in any shape or form is an inequitous insti¬ 
tution. It is preposterous that the State should claim to share 
our hard-earned profits: and when the demand assumes ex¬ 
cessive proportions, we have no word in the English, or our 
swadeshi Hindi, language which can adequately express the 
bitterness of our feelings. Your Honours will find it difficult 
to believe, but, nevertheless it is true, that at one time we 
had to pay out as tax as much as fifteen annas and six pies 
out of the sixteen annas of the rupee ! They say that taxation 
is necessary to raise the funds required to run the machinery 
of the State. We do not accept this excuse: we see that the 
greater part of the funds is wasted and goes to fill the pockets 
of parasites that infest all branches of the administration. 
Why, then, should we have to pay? and the emphatic reply 
we give to our query is that we need not pay if we don’t like 
to. Can we avoid payment? we ask ourselves. Yes—is the 
reply we hear, and we direct our brains to discovering the 
‘how’ of it 
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Instinctively we think of wax. Wax, as Your Honours 
know, has two properties. It can be moulded to take any 
shape or form: and, if it is heated, it melts away. Like wax, 
we manipulate our books: our profits are made, like wax, to 
melt away leaving their shadow, the substance being pushed 
underground. Tax-evasion has now become a fine art with 
us. The small man evades it in the small way; the great man 
evades it in the great way. The practice has become almost 
universally adopted: it has been said—perhaps with truth— 
that wage-earners are the only section of the people who pay 
their dues, whether they like it or not. 

How exactly are incomes concealed, Your Honours may 

ask. 


The device most commonly resorted to is that of cash 
transactions whereby large amounts are kept in cash outside 
the books of accounts with a view to financing black-market 
operations. The only way to trace such transactions is through 
the banks, but, in the case of the big operators, it sometimes 
happens that the banks are under the control of these very 
persons who are concerned in the transactions, and naturally 
the authorities fail to get at anything. Under another method 
the assesses draw cheques for fictitious payments and obtain 
the money over the counter with a view to making large debits 
for outgoings which are not really incurred. By this means 
the cost and purchase figures are inflated so as to decrease the 
total profits at the end of the year, inter-relation of the sales- 
tax and the income-tax provides another good opportunity to 
evade both the taxes. I will give you an instance that was 
brought to light during the investigations of the Income-Tax 
Commission to which I will refer later. A well-known textile 
distributing agent, who held agencies of 23 mills in the coun¬ 
try, adopted a technique which was calculated to wear out the 
vigilance of the income-tax authorities by making the field of 
inquiry so wide that investigation might become difficult and 
exhausting. He opened a large number of branches all over 
the country. Many of them were closed after a time and new 
ones were opened. No fewer than 125 such concerns in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country were traced as having been started, 
promoted, financed or controlled by the said agent. The most 
common device was to transfer a part of the profits to the 
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firms which carried on business ostensibly on their own 
account, but, in fact, for and on behalf of the said agent. The 
agent introduced his own funds in the guise of borrowings and 
deposits by friends and acquaintances. Other methods of 
concealment, such as, deflation of sales, inflation of expenses, 
bifurcation of transactions and employment of spurious r.am^s 
were also practised. The Commission’s authorised official 
was able to trace, after months of laborious search, at least 
100 different sets of accounts in different parts of the country. 
A very creditable performance, this, on the part of the agent, 
Your Honours will agree with me, and, I may assure Your 
Honours, this was by no means an isolated case. In all cases, 
the truth is reached only through a maze of false account 
books, benami transactions, spurious sales, under-invoicings, 
fictitious entries, and a hundred and one other similar prac¬ 
tices and devices. Investigation, consequently, has proved so 
difficult that, with a view to inducing persons to make admis¬ 
sions, the Authorities have had to offer a number of conces¬ 
sions. For example, no penalty is imposed: concessional rates 
are allowed; payments by instalments are accepted: and legal 
proceedings are waived. 

As I have mentioned earlier, the result of heavy taxation 
is that the bulk of profits finds its way underground, and once 
there, it remains there. A considerable volume of capital thus 
goes out of circulation, and the Country’s industries suffer to 
that extent. The industries raise a hue and cry that capital 
has become shy and the industries are being starved. We, 
however, hesitate to bring our hidden wealth to the surface, 
for, who knows the Government may not grab it all with the 
help of some legislative monstrosity which they are fully capa¬ 
ble of perpetrating. Your Honours will appreciate that our 
fears are justified when you learn that there is in existence 
a Commission, (the one I mentioned earlier), set up by the 
Government, whose job it is to hunt out large fortunes and 
investigate suspected evasion of tax ! Of course, the Com¬ 
mission has so far produced but negligible results. It is 
understood that out of nearly 1400 cases of suspected tax- 
evasion of estimated total taxable income of nearly 100 crores, 
and of the total tax dues evaded estimated to amount to over 
fifty crores, which had been referred to the Commission, less 
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than a fourth have been investigated so far covering taxable 
income of about one-tenth of the above estimate: and, it is 
further understood that against an estimated collection of 
about 8 crores from these investigated cases, less than a crore 
has actually been collected so far. The moral is obvious. Our 
Government forget that if they are banias, we too are banias, 
and the operations of the Commission have proved that our 
methods have been perfect. The position today is that, on 
the one hand, due to excessive taxation, we have had to hide 
our profits to evade taxation: and, on the other hand, Govern¬ 
ment lack the sinews of war and industries languish due to 
the drying up of the inflow of capital: a sorry mess, Your 
Honours will no doubt comment, but, the remedy, we submit, 
lies solely with the Government.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Could you kindly give us an idea of the remedy to which 
you have referred?” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“The root of the trouble lies with the administration. 
Your Honours would expect that, on the departure of the Bri¬ 
tish, their successors, like prudent men, would have carried 
on with the arrangements of their predecessors for sometime, 
at least till they had settled down and had secured a firm grasp 
of their resources. Not so our Government. From the very 
next day after they assumed power they started planning in 
the grand way: within a couple of years they had some dozens 
of plans, grand plans all, involving expenditure in the grand 
way. Some of them were even put in hand in a hurry with 
supreme indifference to the provision of ways and means for 
financing them ! This spate of planning was accompanied by 
a crazy expansion of the Secretariats. Platoons of Secre- 
taries-General and Secretaries and Joint-Secretaries and 
Deputy-Secretaries and Under-Secretaries, and Assistant-Se¬ 
cretaries on the one hand, and Directors-General, Directors, 
Jcint-Directors, Deputy-Directors, Assistant-Directors on the 
ether, were created overnight with corresponding expansion 
of the subordinate establishments, all to carry on the perfect 
administrative machinery left to us by the British, which they 
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had managed to run successfully for generations with a 
much smaller establishment. Head clerks and office superin¬ 
tendents came to be installed in the Secretarial chairs. That 
efficiency and responsibility must have suffered grievously in 
this upheaval can be easily understood. The expansion virus 
also spread to the top, and where in the past three or four 
Executive Councillors had been able to run the largest of 
provinces, we had eight, or ten, or twelve or even more 
Ministers—Honourable Ministers, with or without portfolios— 
with a number of Deputy Ministers and Parliamentary Secre¬ 
taries ! As a free country we set up a number of costly em¬ 
bassies, necessary and unnecessary. At the same time, we 
started sending out Missions to foreign countries on conceiv¬ 
able and inconceivable subjects. These plans, these missions, 
and embassies, these platoons have, like locusts, eaten up our 
substance and the bottom of our treasury has been reached 
already. It is this mad expenditure on crazy projects which 
has brought the Country to the verge of bankruptcy and has 
necessitated unheard-of taxation. If the Country is to be 
saved, there should be ruthless reduction in expenditure, and 
as the first step these platoons must be disbanded with the 
same speed with which they were created. So also, must 
all planning be suspended except in cases where the progress 
made so far would warrant their completion. Our Govern¬ 
ment also suffer from half-baked socialistic notions, and the 
nationalisation of industries is a pet theme with them which 
they keep harping upon in season and out of season. Some¬ 
time back they even issued statements of policy, complete 
with schedules, specifying the industries to be nationalised 
and fixing a time-table for such nationalisation! In the past, 
the bulk of the capital invested in our industries was drawn 
from foreign sources. The Damocles sword of nationalisa¬ 
tion has effectively scared away foreign capital and with 
nothing to attract Indian capital to fill the void, our indus¬ 
tries have consequently languished to such an extent, that 
even industries of vital national importance, such as the ship¬ 
ping industry, have failed to receive the requisite support. If 
our national industries are to be saved and revived, the first 
step our Government must take would be to reverse their 
present policy, postpone nationalisation indefinitely and allow 
the fullest scope to private enterprise backed with ample 
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protection and support from the State. Then only will private 
Indian capital flow freely to feed our national industries. And 
when the expenditure is reduced appreciably on the lines 
indicated above, it will be possible to reduce the levels of 
taxation, which, in turn, will induce capital being freely 
invested in industries, which again, in turn, will produce more 
profits and bring increased revenues to Government in taxes.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“But, how about the Tax-Evasion Investigation Commis¬ 
sion in the context of your remedy measures?” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“The Commission must be scrapped, of course. As it is, it 
has not been able to do anything worth mentioning. It has, 
so far, caught hold of comparatively small fry only. We, the 
Big Sharks, are still going strong. We should be vastly sur¬ 
prised if it can get hold of any of us: and I may tell Your 
Honours, in confidence, that I am one of the biggest of these 
Big Sharks—perhaps the Biggest. We are very well-known to 
the Government and to the Commission, and in fact, some of 
the top-most members of the Government are our close 
friends—of course on the cultural plane. What then the Com¬ 
mission can do to us, Your Honours can easily imagine. As 
I have said earlier, the Commission must definitely go, if for 
nothing else, for the sole purpose of inspiring confidence 
among our plutocrats and the Commercial Community in 
general. Capital is not inexplicably shy as the Government 
apologists suggest: it is this lack of confidence, arising from 
the vagaries of the Government, that has been holding it off 
from the rightful channels in which under normal conditions 
it should be flowing freely.” 

Shree Man-in-the Street-jee— 

“With Your Honours’ permission may I draw Shree Billa- 
Millajee’s attention to a news item in a recent issue of the 
‘Blazo-Blah,’ one of our weeklies, which gave some further 
information about the activities of the Investigation Commis¬ 
sion. According to this weekly, apart from the results enu¬ 
merated by Shreejee, the Commission is reported to be giving 
its special attention to the cases of some 60 top Bharatee 
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capitalists who, between them, are said to control over 480 
industrial concerns with an estimated total capital of nearly 
800 crores of rupees. It is alleged that these 60 top capitalists— 
in Shreejee’s inimitable language, ‘Big Sharks*, are suspected 
to have cornered over Rs. 150 crores of black money, and 
evaded taxes to the tune of over Rs. 50 crores. It was stated 
that some of these alleged top-tax-evaders had secured the 
assistance of some tax-evasion experts from London to advise 
them on manipulation of account books, bank accounts, per¬ 
sonal funds, inter-locking of securities, etc. According to this 
weekly, one of Bharat’s principal capitalists was found 
connected with as many as 372 concerns about half of which 
were found to be bogus. Some Shark, this, indeed ! Of course, 
this does not affect Shreejee’s claim—or, does it?” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“This is a leading question, and I crave Your Honours’ 
protection. Our Delegation is here to inform Your Honours 
about our affairs and our activities, and to impress you with 
the vastness of our vision and the magnitude of our transac¬ 
tions. We have not come here to be cross-examined and 
cornered by a mere Man-in-the-Street-Jee. However, for 
Your Honours’ information, I may state my own view of the 
situation and it is this that the Commission is still fumbling: 
against the connections it traces, whether genuine or bogus, 
many more remain untraced: against the evidence it gathers, 
much more has been destroyed or remains hidden: and, even 
if it were to succeed in collecting all the crores the payment of 
which it believes has been evaded, many more crores will con¬ 
tinue to remain which they will not be able to trace during 
their life-time. As I have said earlier, the Commission’s efforts 
are futile and are bound to fail. The Government must realize 
that, like the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee of Bombay, we hoarders, 
black-marketeers, profiteers and tax-evaders are ‘Acts of God’ 
in our own right, though not of such impressive magnitude 
as that Honourable Shreejee.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I think I saw some mention in the morning papers about 
the Commission offering some concessions to the tax-dodgers. 
I wonder if you could tell us something about them.” 
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Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“Yes, I know all about them. A number of concessions 
are granted to persons who make admissions of evasions 
even though such admissions have been delayed. For example, 
no penalty is imposed, concessional rates are allowed, pay¬ 
ment by instalments is accepted, and, of course, prose¬ 
cutions are waived in all such cases. The admissions are 
never made voluntarily, but are made only when it is found 
that the Commission has already discovered the concealments. 
Even then, the admission begins with a small figure which 
is gradually and grudgingly increased as the Commission 
goes on confronting the assessee with incontrovertible 
evidence, and the final figure is reached after a protracted 
discussion hardly less exacting than a contested proceeding. ,, 

The Hon’ble Dr, Spade-Moony— 

“And, even then, the tax-dodger gets those concessions as 
if he had done a deed of great merit! Are any concessions 
allowed to the man who honestly pays his taxes in full as 
they fall due?” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“Certainly not—the laws and the rules are made espe¬ 
cially for such persons, and they are strictly dealt with 
according to the letter of the laws and the rules.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“I am afraid it seems to me there is something highly 
immoral about this state of affairs. You claim to have estab¬ 
lished Ram Raj in Bharat. How could anything so immoral 
be tolerated in Ram Raj ?” 

Shree Taxjee Waxjee Billa-Milla— 

“Your Honours! The question of the quality of the Raj— 
whether it is Ram Raj, or, Ravan Raj—is the Government’s 
concern. Our concern, as business people, is to make money 
and to keep it—not part with it on any account, not even as 
taxes. This, surely, is a legitimate desire! It is the possessive 
instinct in all human beings: and in allowing free play to 
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Seth Shree Billa-Milla-Jee to all concerned — 

"1/ you go through any text-hook on Business , you will not find in it a single mention of morality 
or conscience , w 
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our natural instinct, how can we be charged with anything 
immoral? There is one vital point which a business man must 
never lose sight of: it is that business is business, and that 
in business there is place only for money—none for morality, 
or conscience, and the like. If you go through any text¬ 
book on Business, you will find mention of money and money¬ 
making on almost every page, but you will not find in it a 
single mention of morality, or conscience, which proves that 
morality and conscience have nothing to do with business. 
My Honourable Colleague here, Shree Dulloomiajee, has 
lately been dabbling with conscience, and see what a sorry 
mess he has made of his affairs! I have no doubt Your 
Honours will see my point when you listen to Shree Dulloo¬ 
miajee. I may mention that in recent weeks I have given 
some thought to this matter vis-a-vis our Constitution in 
which I have noticed a very serious omission. If Your Honours 
will refer to our Constitution, you will observe that Article 
19 (1) provides that ‘all citizens shall have the right to prac¬ 
tise any profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or 
business.’ Your Honours will agree that a person carries on 
trade or business with a view to making money therefrom as 
the fruit of his labours, and Your Honours will also agree 
that the labourer is entitled to the fruit of his labours. This 
vital provision requires to be included in the above Article 
which, according to me, should be amplified to read as 
under: — 


‘that all citizens shall have the right to practise any 
profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or business: 
that they shall have the freedom to make from their trade 
or business as much money as they can, without any restric¬ 
tions whatsoever as to the amount thereof, or as to the ways 
and means adopted in the making thereof: and that they 
shall be entitled to keep to themselves such money in its 
entirety without any deduction whatsoever.’ 

Such an amendment of the Constitution would safeguard this 
vital Fundamental Right and Freedom of the Bharatee citi¬ 
zens, and would also meet the scruples of those among us 
who are troubled with a questioning conscience. It is my 
intention to take the necessary steps to secure such revision 
of our Constitution at an early date.” 
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His Honour the M.C.— 

“Shree Dulloomiajee Shree Consciencejee will now take 
the floor.” 

Shree Dulloomiajee Shree Consciencejee— 

“Your Honours! I belong to the great trading and com¬ 
mercial Community to which my Honourable Colleagues 
belong. They claim to represent that Community and I do not 
dispute that claim. I know that today I do not, in fact, I 
cannot, represent them as my Honourable Colleagues do. I 
was born and bred in the Community. I not only followed all 
their practices, but achieved such proficiency and success 
therein that I was hailed by one and all as a past-master in 
our calling. I was one of the Big Sharks mentioned by Shree 
Billa-Milla-Jee, and, as everybody knows, we ran neck to neck 
in all the races, including the amassing of vast fortunes: in 
fact, it used to be a moot question as to which of us was the 
Bigger Shark, or held the blacker record. The Mahatmas 
talked of conscience and the inner voice: neither of us believed 
that we were burdened with conscience, an article, which, 
from what the Mahatmas said, appeared to be not only super¬ 
fluous, but, also, to be troublesome and mischievous. We used 
to laugh in our sleeves and pursued our avocation with 
the greater vim and zest. 

Came a day when the most extraordinary thing happened 
to me. After a particularly successful deal in the B.M., I had 
relaxed and was engaged in the congenial occupation of check¬ 
ing up the gains, when a stranger walked in, and, uninvited, 
sat down by my side. He was a dark man, about my size, 
clothed like myself, with an ugly face and gleaming eyes, 
both which gave me the impression that I had seen him very 
often. As my eyes rested on the mirror on the wall opposite, 
I was shocked to note the great resemblance between the 
stranger and myself: and as I looked at him seated by my 
side and looked again at the mirror, and wondered whether 
this was not some twin-brother of whose existence I had no 
knowledge and who had turned up to claim his share in our 
patrimony, he pointed an accusing finger at me and said: 
‘Dulloomia! you are a rogue: you are a rascal: you are a 
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dirty, filthy man, with a dirty face and a filthy mind. You 
are a hoarder, a profiteer, a black-marketeer, a tax-evader: you 
are a blood-sucker: you are the devil-incarnate, or, if Billa- 
Milla is the devil, you are the devil’s twin-brother, and both 
of you should have been hanged a hundred times from a 
hundred trees as the Primus Jee proposed to do, but, which, he 

has failed to do so far.’ By this time I had got quite 

frightened, and my tongue had got stuck to my palate. With 
difficulty I managed to find words and asked him ‘Arre Bkaijee, 

THE VISITATION—ENTER SHREE CONSCIENCEJEE! 



Shree Consdencejee to Seth Shree Dulloomiajee — 

‘‘You are a pig. You are a rogue, you are a rascal!” 

Arre Babajee, Arre Shreejee, who are you, and why are you 
speaking to me thus in my own mansion?’ ’Shut up, you 
dirty pig! How dare you interrupt me, you ugly Dulloomia?’ 
he said: ‘Know that I am your own conscience When you speak 
to me, address me as Shree Consciencejee. Do you notice 
how ugly I look? That is how you look: I am only your own 
reflection. Through your nefarious malpractices and those of 
Billa-Milla and the rest of your despicable kind, hundreds of 
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thousands of the poorest of Bharat’s people, men, women, and 
children, have been reduced to dire penury, and many have 
died of starvation. They have died premature deaths. You, 
and Billa-Milla, and your accursed tribe, are the assasins. 
There are millions more who are starving and are on the 
verge of death. What right have you to hoard food and cloth¬ 
ing and the other necessaries of life and withhold them from 
people, who are dying of cold and hunger? Why should you 
evade taxes, which, had they been paid, could have helped 
to relieve suffering and prevent untimely death? Why should 
you thrive on the fat of the land and grow richer and richer, 
you miserable, bloated spider, when people are reduced to 
live on tree-barks and saw-dust? Know, you wretch, that 
your time is up: Yam-deva (the god of Death) is after you, 
and will be here shortly, and a special hell with countless 
tortures is awaiting you and Billa-Milla and your kind. 

Know.’ I again found speech and said—‘Arre Babajee, 

Arre Bhaijee, Arre Shreejee Consciencejee! Save me, I pray 
you. I promise I will improve if I am given a chance. Is there 
no way of saving me?’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you sincerely repent, 
and give up your old ways, turn a new leaf, and devote the rest 
of your life to the service of the poor, there may be hope 
for you. I will intercede with Yam-deva and ask him to spare 
you and give you a chance. But, mind that you are sincere 
and do not try to play your pranks again.’ I gave him my 
solemn word. From that day on, this Consciencejee has attach¬ 
ed himself to me like a leech, and remained by my side all the 
24 hours of the day and night: and, however much I have 
tried, I have not been able to shake him off. I have now given 
up the effort, accepted the situation as inevitable, and have 
decided to follow the new path in earnest. It is surprising, 
Your Honours, how company and companionship grow on one. 
I now feel I have actually grown to like Shree Conscience¬ 
jee little by little, more and more, day by day. I almost love 
him, and feel I would not be able to live without him. And, 
he has responded splendidly. He tells me I now look less 
dirty, less filthy, and less of all the damaging things he had 
said of me that memorable day when we had met for the first 
time. He assures me that if I go on always bearing him in 
mind, people will forget my past, and begin to like me, and 
some day they may even love me as their own. 
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The incident I have just narrated caused a complete 
metamorphosis in my life: and almost before I could fully 
realise what had happened to me, I found myself well set on 
the new path. I discovered my latent powers. With the 
change, I became aware of my affinity with Shree Cowjees 
whose language I understood almost instinctively—a proof of 
which Your Honours witnessed in Bombay. I saw the evils 
around me in their true perspective: I felt and obeyed the 
urge within me to denounce them. I started speaking and 
writing about them in a way I did not till then know I was 
capable of. It is surprising how one’s reputation for good or 
evil sticks to one through life, and, in the case of evil repute, 
how difficult it is to live it down. People have known me 
for so many years as a replica of Shree Billa-Milla, and, they 
find it difficult, even today, to believe that I can possibly 
have changed so. Some doubt my bonafides: others call the 
change a stunt, a bid for political power: only those believe 
in my earnestness who have knowledge of what I have 
suffered, and am still suffering, at the hands of the powers 
that be, whom, with my present activities, I have deeply 
offended. 

First and foremost, I have done with tax-evasion for 
ever, and I have disclosed to the authorities full particulars 
about my earnings through questionable means and about my 
evasions of taxes. I point out to the people that the plausible 
excuse which we had in the old days, namely, that depriving 
a foreign government of the sinews of war by withholding 
ta:c-dues was a patriotic act for an Indian, no longer exists 
now that Bharat is a free country with a national Govern¬ 
ment in power: and that it is now the duty of everyone of 
them to pay to the Government their dues in full to the 
last pie. 

Next, I have severed all connection with the black 
market. I have not only done so for myself, but, I have, 
through speeches and writings, advised my Community to do 
likewise, and Your Honours will be glad to hear that, as a 
direct result, at a single meeting as many as six-hundred 
Marwari merchants of Delhi abjured black-marketing and 
allied practices for the full period of a year! This period 
expired, and, while some of these merchants have continued 
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to follow the right path, some waverers have shown an incli¬ 
nation to revert to the old ways. As I know from my own 
experience, the lure of large and quick returns is difficult to 
resist. I persist with my persuasions, and I hope I will be 
able to bring these straying sheep back to the new fold. 

Thirdly, I have devoted myself and my means to the service 
of the hundreds of thousands of Hindoos who, since the 
Partition of India, have left Pakistan and sought refuge in 
Bharat. 

Fourthly, I have taken up in right earnest the question of 
Cow-Protection in Bharat, as the most vital and integral part 
of our great Hindoo religion and culture. The question is 
now being handled on an all-Bharat footing under my guid¬ 
ance. It is my earnest hope and it will be my constant en¬ 
deavour to see that before long every Cowjee in Bharat has 
the Freedom of the Country under its Constitution, and is 
able to go where she likes, and do what she likes, without 
let or hindrance even from the highest in the land. This can 
only be secured, as indeed the removal of all the ills of the 
Country can only be secured, by declaring Bharat to be a reli¬ 
gious State—a Liberal Hindoo Raj—about which Your 
Honours heard something from some of the earlier Dele¬ 
gations. 

Fifthly, the present Constitution envisages a single common 
language for the Country, namely, the Hindi language: this 
overlooks the vast Cowjee population of the Country, and, 
under the Liberal Hindoo Raj that I have mentioned, there 
will be two all-Bharat languages, every Bharatee being 
required to acquire proficiency in the Cowjee-language in 
addition to Hindi. 

My sixth, and relatively the most important, activity 
pertains to the Liberal Hindoo Raj of which I have spoken 
above, and I liberally assist all the measures, initiated in all 
parts of the Country, which are calculated to advance the 
cause and help in ushering in the State of our dreams.” 

The Honourable Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Shreejee would appear to have set to himself a great 
and difficult task—a mission, which, it seems to me, would 
19 
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require all the zeal and sacrifice which only a devout mis¬ 
sionary can bring to the service of the cause he espouses. 
Shreejee has told us about his support to the project of a 
Liberal Hindoo Raj. Could he give us an idea as to the strategy 
—the plan of action—he is employing, or proposes to employ, 
to achieve that Raj?” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Shree Dulloomia is a renovate and a trailor. He re¬ 
presents nobody: he has no following. Shree Billa-Milla-Jee is 
the real Great Leaderjee of his Community. Dulloomiajee 
has fallen from grace: he is not a persona gratis with our 
Government. Billa-Milla-Jee wields great influence with the 
Government, and, can get them to do anything he likes. My 
Papajee, who is the Home Ministerjee at New Delhi, is a great 
friend and protector of Billa-Milla-Jee, and he will lock up 
Dulloomiajee for his reasonable activities against the estab¬ 
lished State. Phajulbhai, you should report him at least to 
Shree Moorajee, the Home Ministerjee of Bombay.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! Shree Dahyajee’s English is horrible. He 
meant that Shree Dulloomiajee was a renegade and a traitor, 
not a renovate and a trailor: a persona grata, not gratis: 
treasonable activities, not reasonable. I have already advised 
Shree Dahyajee not to attempt words which he does not 
understand or cannot correctly pronounce: I repeat that 
advice. As regards reporting Shree Dulloomiajee, Shreejee 
must remember that speakers here have the same immunity 
from action as speakers in the State legislatures and in our 
Parliament. Then, again, Shreejee has been guilty of uncalled 
for interruption of the proceedings. And, lastly, he must 
remember that my name is not Phajulbhai. Shree Dulloomia¬ 
jee will kindly reply to the Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony’s 
query.” 

Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“Your Honours! What Shree Dahyajee said about Shree 
Billa-Milla-Jee and the Home Ministerjee in New Delhi is true, 
and we all know it to be so. 
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I have told Your Honours about my strategy. As regards 
my modus vivendi (Shree Dahyajee—‘What is that, Phajul- 
bhai?’ His Honour the M.C.—‘Order, Order’), I have already 
referred to my speeches and writings. Before the great 
change came, I had realised the great power wielded by the 
press in this Country as all over the world, and I had collared 
a group of important newspapers and journals. So had my 
erstwhile colleagues of the old days. These newspapers and 
journals have come very handy: they do all the necessary 
publicity and propaganda for me, and I must say they have 
been doing it efficiently and with gratifying results. In addi¬ 
tion to the press, I also freely use the platform. I am the 
President of the all-Bharat Cowjee-Protection Organisation. 
Cowjees have a nationwide appeal, and the platform of this 
organisation has secured me contact with the Orthodox 
Hindoos who, as Your Honours were informed by the earlier 
Delegations, constitute the great majority of the people of 
this Country. The great mass of Hindoo refugees, who have 
come over to Bharat from Pakistan, have provided for 
me another platform. As Your Honours may have 
gathered, these people left their all in Pakistan. The great 
bulk of them are destitute, have no employment, no means 
of sustenance, no shelter over their heads. Their plight is 
miserable. Although the Government have set up a separate 
department and allocated funds for their relief, and although 
the people have also done something to help them, all this 
has not been enough: very much more has got to be done. 
Meanwhile, the refugee camps have become hot-beds of dis¬ 
content against the Government whom these hapless people 
naturally hold responsible for their misery. I have been doing 
my bit for them financially: but, much more I do for them 
by way of meeting them freely, consoling and sympathising 
with them: I visit their camps, move amongst them and speak 
to them. As stated earlier, the refugees have thus provided 
me with another platform for my mission. That my acti¬ 
vities on the platform did not escape the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment will be seen from a significant instance which happened 
sometime back. I have told Your Honours about the six 
hundred Marwaris of Delhi. A little later, I had similarly 
spoken to the Marwaris of Calcutta. The Government feared 
that the initiative was slipping from their hands, so, as a 
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counterblast, the then President of our Republic of Bharat 
addressed a gathering of the traders of Delhi, and, admonish¬ 
ing them almost in my own words, called upon them to create 
a strong public opinion in the Country against black- 
marketeers and other unsocial elements in the Society. A 
further proof of the success of my mission was provided about 
the same time by the great Hindoo Organisation, the Akhil 
Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha, whose Delegation, I observe, will 
be addressing Your Honours later: this Organisation was 
holding its annual session at the time, and, appreciating my 
work and its potentiality, they asked me to address the 
gathering and also to join the Organisation. Taking all these 
into consideration, it seems to me that my efforts have been 
directed along the right lines.” 


The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“As a matter of interest, could Shresjee tell us whether 
he has received any further visits from Shree Consciencejee 
similar to the one which brought about the great change in 
his life?” 

Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“What a struggle it must have been for me. Your Honours 
can well imagine. I did waver at times, in the early stages, 
when I saw my colleagues continue to prosper and flourish, 
while I had to face suffering and sacrifice. But, that phase 
passed soon. Since then, my Consciencejee and I have got 
closer and grown to like and love each other. No, Your 
Honours, that visit, to which you refer—that visitation you may 
well call it—was the first and the last of its kind. I only 
wish my Honourable Colleagues here may be able to see the 
light as I have seen it. I am now constantly engaged in self¬ 
purification. I have decided to liquidate all my earthly posses¬ 
sions, keeping for myself just enough for the barest sustenance. 
It is now my persistent effort to prepare myself for dedicating 
my life fearlessly to the service of the poor, in the cause of 
Peace and Shree Cowjees.” 
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The Spirit Voice— 

“What Shree Dulloomiajee has said is a matter of record 
with us. We applaud his courage arid he has our sympathy. 
We may, however, add that some of us are yet not fully 
convinced about his bonafides. His affinity to Shree Billa- 
Millajee has been so close and so thick, that they find it diffi¬ 
cult to believe that it has been dissolved so thoroughly as to 
have made a new man of him. They feel that probably Shree¬ 
jee has successfully hoodwinked his Conscience]ee, and they 
suspect that deep down in his heart there is probably lurk¬ 
ing an un extinguished ambition for power. In the circum¬ 
stances, we have him under close observation and we shall 
watch his future activities with great interest.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Shreejee’s has been the most remarkable case, in our 
experience, of the evolution of good out of evil, not in the 
ordinary process of cause and effect in space-time, whatever 
that may mean, but by a sort of earthquake which appears 
to have jerked out his present self form its former shell! 
Whether, in the process, his present self has retained any of 
the elements of his former shell, as some Honourable Spirit- 
jees appear to suspect, or, whether all links with the past have 
been irreparably severed, is a matter that seems surrounded 
with great interest for scientists and psychiatrists. Like the 
Honourable Spirit] ees, w r e too in Moonland shall watch 
Shreejee’s progress and future activities with the greatest 
interest, and we shall feel grateful if his Honour the M.C. will 
kindly maintain contact with Shreejee and the Honourable 
Spiritjees, and send us reports from time to time.” 

The above remarks of the Hon’ble the Leader of the Visi¬ 
tors were followed by a couple of lusty and prolonged moos 
from the Honourable Cowjees. As all eyes had turned to Shree 
Dulloomiajee for an interpretation, Shreejee, with commend¬ 
able modesty, informed Their Honours that the Cowjees had 
sent up cheers, one for him, saying, ‘Shree Dulloomiajee-ki-Jai,’ 
and, the other for the Theocratic State of the future, saying, 
‘Liberal-Hindoo-Raj-ki-Jai: Cow-hood, Cow-twa and Cow-dom- 
ki-Jai: Jai Hind: Jai Bharat.’ These Jais were promptly reci- 
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procated by the appreciative audience who seemed to have 
been waiting for some such occasion to exercise their lungs: 
and, for a few minutes the Hall was filled with Jais and Moos, 
and Moos and Jais, and Jais and Moos, which brought several 
pigeons from their nests in the ceiling down on the heads 
of the audience, their flutter raising further uproar, and, caus¬ 
ing, as could be seen, considerable annoyance to Shree Sadhoo- 
bavajee. It was with the greatest difficulty, and violent use 
of the gavel, that His Honour the M.C. was able to restore 
order. Such had been the effect of the uproar on his nerves 
that His Honour kept on banging the gavel and shouting ‘Order, 
Order’ half a dozen times even after silence had been secured, 
which caused a fresh round of uproarious cheering, in which, 
appreciating that this time the laugh was on him, His Honour 
sportingly joined. 



CHAPTER — XIX 


THE SOCIALISTS & COMMUNISTS DELEGATIONS 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! The Commerce and Industry Delegation 
have closed their case. 

I may inform Your Honours that I have just received a 
Note from the Communists Delegation, who are programmed 
to address Your Honours after the Socialists Delegation. In 
this Note the Communists Delegation state that there are 
many matters which the Socialists and Communists 
have in common, such as, common parentage, 
common childhood, common adolescence, etc., and it is 
claimed that Socialists and Communists are as two brothers 
with just this difference that the latter are understood to be 
more advanced than the former in the direction of their com¬ 
mon goal. In this Note the Communists desire that, in these 
circumstances, they be given seats in the Delegation Box 
along with the Socialists Delegation, so that they might parti¬ 
cipate in the discussions as and when necessary. So long as 
they restrict themselves to verbal participation, there would 
be no objection to granting their request. I find, however, 
that the Delegation Box is not large enough to hold two Dele¬ 
gations at the same time. That being the case, I shall, with 
Your Honours’ permission, provide the Communists Delega¬ 
tion seats adjoining the Delegation Box, and for practical 
purposes they will be treated as having their seats inside the 
Delegation Box. The two Delegations will act as partners in 
a joint concern, and will take the floor as the progress of the 
proceedings may indicate. 

I may inform Your Honours that Socialism and Com¬ 
munism are not indigenous to the soil of Bharat. They are 
foreign products, imported into Bharat from Europe (with¬ 
out licence or permit, I may add), and their local protagonists 
derive their knowledge of these abstruse subjects from the 
voluminous literature that has been produced in Europe and 
elsewhere. I understand that both the Delegations propose to 
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quote profusely from their respective authorities, and, by 
mutual agreement (very laudable, I should say), they have 
brought a single set of their authorities for joint use. This 
sizable library which Your Honours see being piled up before 
the Delegations is no doubt just a fraction of the extant 
literature on these subjects. I see that Shree Dahyajee is 
straining his neck at these great volumes. This reminds me 
of a story with a moral. It is about Abdul Wasi, the shepherd 
poet of Iran. In his boyhood days, Abdul used to send sheep 
and also watch his employer’s cottonseed stack in his farm. 
One day, while he was so employed, the King of Iran, Sultan 
Sunjur Suljuqi, who had been hunting in the neighbourhood, 
happened to pass by the farm. It so happened that about that 
time Abdul spotted a camel, which had been grazing on the 
other side of the hedge, casting longing eyes at the seed-stack 
and straining its neck in attempts to reach it. Like all Iranis 
Abdul was a born poet, and this incident brought from him the 
following couplet which he addressed to the camel: 

La J r rs. — LaJ 5 yxSi'f 

(J 

that is to say: 

“You flasky-neck-ed Camel-Jee, 

I know what you are upto-Jee: 

You want to eat my cotton-Jee: 

But nothing, nothing, doing-Jee!” 

The Sultan, who heard the couplet, took an instant lik¬ 
ing for the lad, and took him to his Court, where Abdul grew 
to be one of the famous poets of his times.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“But, what is the moral, Phajulbhai?” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“The moral was for the camel, and for neck-straining, 
inquisitive, people, that one should mind one’s own business, 
and not try to pry into other people’s affairs. It has not been 
recorded, but, I believe, the King had taken a serious view 
of the camel’s neck-straining, and had ordered it to the camel- 
pound for thirty days on half-rations. 
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If the Delegations Shreejees knew Persian, and also how 
to rhyme, they might tell Shree Dahyajee— 

^<1 FjljO 

Shakespeare would have rendered it into English as 
under:— 

“You chubby-tubby-Dahya-Jee, 

We know what you are upto-Jee: 

You want to read our Secrets-Jee: 

But nothing, nothing, doing-Jee! 

THE CRANING NECK 



“You Chubby-Tubby Dahyajee , 

We know what you are upto-jee!” 


Madame Shree Aurorajee Shree Acsopjee— 

“Your Honours, I protest against the M.C. wasting valu¬ 
able time in telling stories and reciting poetry. We want all 
the time for ourselves. We have brought so many books: if 
the M.C. takes up all the time in silly talk, how are we to 
find time for ourselves?” 
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His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! Madame Shree Aurorajee is talking 
through her hat. Of course, she has none on her head at the 
moment, but that's what she would be doing if she had one 
on. As I reminded the House at Bombay, the M.C. holds, at 
this important Conference, the position of Lord President 
of the Council. Under our Democratic Constitution, the Lord 
President of the Council has unlimited rights and privileges: 
just as he can conduct conferences, he can talk, he can tell 
stories, he can recite poetry, and he can even sing and dance, 
if he likes. There may be no precedents for singing and danc¬ 
ing, but, under the Constitution, he has the right to create 
precedents.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

44 Aurorajee! Aurorajee! Phajulbhai my friend. Don’t you 
tell him anything: otherwise, I’ll get annoyed with you, 
mind!” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“Down with the Bourgeoisie! Down with Dahyajee and 
his tribe! Up with the Revolution! Inquilab Zinda-Bad! Up 
with the Red Flag! Lai Jhunda-ki-Jai! Jai Guillotine!” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

44 Jai Jhunda! Jai Gelatine!” 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee is mistaken about his Jais—The 
amiable Madamejee referred to the guillotine, not gelatine. 
Gelatine is a sort of jelly. Shreejee may not know what the 
guillotine was, and I will tell him about it. In the days of 
the French Revolution, when power had been seized by the 
proletariat, and they had wanted to dispose of the aristocrats, 
the idle rich, the leisured classes, and the bourgeoisie, that is, 
the middle class, they had invented a contraption, called the 
guillotine, the function of which was to separate people's heads 
from their bodies. The guillotine was in great demand in 
those days: in fact, it was rarely idle: and, it has been re- 
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corded that certain madames, who had suffered at the hands 
of the aristocracy in the pre-Revolution days, had been seen 
sitting knitting in their doorways near the Bastille, the great 
Paris prison, day after day, and keeping a count of the heads 
as they dropped from the guillotine in quick succession. That 
was the guillotine which Madame Shree Aurorajee had in 
mind, I believe. Curious how Madamejee should have called 
Jais for the guillotine, and that I should have recalled the 
other madames of the guillotine legend! However.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

‘‘Shocking! Awful! Horrible! Phojible! I mean— Phajul- 
bhai! Do you think this Madamejee might also do the head 
counting? Why is she staring at me and looking as if she 
were measuring my neck for that head-chopping machine? I 
am freezing, Phajulbhai! My blood is becoming congealed— 

BUJ JEE—O J JEE NECKS—JAI GELATINE! 



Madame Shree Aurorajee to Shree Dahyajee — 

"Where is your neck? Produce your neck . We have to take a census 
of all Bujjee-Ojjee necks—” 
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gelatined! Why are these horrible people allowed to roam 
about and frighten peaceful citizens like you and me? I’ll 
ask my Papajee to export them from Bharat immediately... 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee means deport, not export. My 
name is not Phajulbhai. We have wasted a lot of Madame 
Shreejee’s valuable time. Before proceeding, however, may I 
suggest to Madame Shreejee that if the occasion arises again 
to call Jais, they may be restricted to, say, three at a time, 
as Shree Dahyajee cannot keep pace with more: he gets 
them mixed up, and as Madame Shreejee saw for herself, his 
mention of gelatine, when guillotine was meant, certainly 
marred the effect of that grand crescendo of Jais with what 
amounted to an anti-climax! 

Now, let us resume from where we left off. I was refer¬ 
ring to this reference library, and Shree Dahyajee's straining 
his neck at it. I may tell him that I recognise the complete 
set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition: I also see 
the ‘History of Socialist Thought’ by Laidler, Kirkup’s 
‘History of Socialism’, and Max Beer’s ‘History of British 
Socialism’; then, there are some French, German and Russian 
books, which, no doubt, have been brought here for show 
only, for, as far as I am aware, none of the Delegations mem¬ 
bers has first-hand acquaintance with these languages: then, 
I see ‘German Social Democracy’ and ‘Roads to Freedom’ by 
Bertrand Russell; then, there are the works of Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, Sydney and Beatrice Webb, G. B. Shaw, Robert 
Owen, H. G. Wells, and others: and, of course, Karl Marx, 
Lenin and Trotsky: also Plato. Many of these great authori¬ 
ties have left this world, but, others are still among the living, 
and I understand that both the Delegations had intended to 
invite them to appear before Your Honours, but, owing to 
shortness of notice, they have not been able to do so, which 
is of course a matter for great regret. In the circumstances, 
the field is limited to the local talent, which, however, I may 
assure Your Honours, is composed of luminaries with world 
wide reputation in their respective spheres, and may be 
depended upon to do full justice to their respective cases. 

The Socialists Delegation will now kindly open their case.” 
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XIX (a)—THE SOCIALISTS DELEGATION 
Shreejee Ja-Pee-Socialibjee— 

“Your Honours! I am the Leaderjee of this Honourable 
Delegation. Let me introduce my Honourable Colleagues to 
Your Honours. This is Shreejee A-Sock-jee Shreejee Puntoo- 
jee, He is the Deputy Leaderjee. We have half a dozen more 
Deputy Leaderjees, who are at the moment away working in 
distant fields. This Lady here is Madame Shreejee (Ex-Shree- 
mateejee) Aurorajee Shreejee -ffisopjee. She was an impor¬ 
tant member of our Party. Now she is forming a Party of her 
own of which she will be the Leaderjee. She differs and dis¬ 
sents from us on many points—perhaps on all points. She 
is here, as a dissenter, to record her dissent from whatever 
we may tell Your Honours. 

Your Honours: The Socialist Party in Bharat is one of 
recent growth: compared with others, it is a very young 
Party. Yhmr Honours will observe that we are all young 
people. If Shree A-Sock-jee were to remove his beard, the 
face that would be revealed would be an almost juvenile face. 
I and Shree Puntoojee are the First Leaderjee, and the First 
Deputy Leaderjee, respectively, of our Party. The red Gandhi 
cap, which Your Honours see on my head, is the distinctive 
mark of leadership, which I have selected for the Socialist 
Party of Bharat. It will descend to my successors from head 
to head in ages to come. I may mention that the colour was 
chosen after serious thought. On the one hand, its contrast 
with the Congress white emphasises our essential differences 
with them, and, on the other, it indicates our affinity to our 
Comrades—our advanced brothers of whom His Honour the 
Masterjee spoke a little while back. The idea had struck me 
in the days when I had been captivated by Communistic ideas, 
when I had even unfurled the Red Flag at a Conference. I 
had then thought of a red tiara which, however, I dropped in 
favour of the present vogue for obvious reasons. We are 
devout followers of the late Shreejee Karl-Marxjee. Our 
countrymen call us Karl Marx (Bharatee) Senior, and Karl 
Marx (Bharatee) Junior, respectively. Our lady colleague, 
we regret, cannot share this honour with us, as the late Shree¬ 
jee was not a lady, and we are not aware that he had any 
feminine name. 
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Upto recent times, the Indian National Congress used ta 
be the party of the left in Indian politics. We have several 
Leftist parties in Bharat today, such as the Socialist Party, 
the Forward Bloc, the Republican Socialist Party, the Revo¬ 
lutionary Communist Party, and the Peasants* and Workers’* 
Party. Most of them were in the Congress at one time or 
another. Since its accession to power, the Congress has 
become a Rightist body. Our efforts to get it to adopt our 
Socialist programme have failed. It had a sort of so-called 
Socialist programme of its own, prepared by the late 
Mahatmajee and the present Primusjee, but, even this re¬ 
mains unimplemented. The Congress has since decided not to 
permit any parties within its ranks, and the above parties 
are now eking out their existence on their own. These parties 
have no coherent workable plan. They have no countrywide 
organisation, and, consequently, they lack strength. Besides, 
there is no unity among them, and they, therefore, cannot 
offer any appreciable opposition to the party in power, namely, 
the Congress. In their present condition there is no possibi¬ 
lity of their being able to form an alternative Government. 
Of all these parties the Socialist Party is the most important. 
(Madame Shree Aurorajee—‘Question’). 

I will now tell Your Honours something about Socialism 
in general as has been stated in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and other text books, and, then, I will say something about 
it so far as it relates to Bharat in particular. 

Socialism is essentially a doctrine and a movement aim¬ 
ing at the collective organisation of the community in the 
interests of the mass of the people by means of the common 
ownership and collective control of the means of production 
and exchange. 

We very often hear ‘we are all Socialists now.’ It only 
means that everybody in these days, whatever his politics, 
is ready to agree to a greater amount of Government interven¬ 
tion, both in industry and in the affairs of society generally,, 
than most people even conceived as possible a generation or 
so ago. 

From the Marxian standpoint, Socialism is the struggle 
of the working class, or proletariat, to free itself from the 
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domination of Capitalism, and establish a new classless society 
collectively controlled in the interests of the whole people. 

As Socialists, we seek the common ownership and collec¬ 
tive control of the means of production and exchange: but, we 
cannot say that this involves either the nationalisation 
of all industries or some particular way of managing them. 
There are many possible forms of common ownership— 
nationally by the State, locally by municipalities or similar 
bodies, and, locally or nationally, by quasi-public trusts, guilds 
or corporations acting on behalf of the public. There are 
also many possible forms of administration—directly by State 
or municipal departments, by specially-constituted boards or 
commissions of experts, or by representative bodies of pro¬ 
ducers, or consumers, or of both. We are not sure that we 
wish all the means of production to be publicly owned. If 
the vital and basic industries and services were under public 
control, many Socialists would be ready to leave smaller 
enterprises largely in private hands. 

All Socialists would wish the vital aspects of the econo¬ 
mic life of society to be brought under collective control. One 
aspect of Socialism is the collective control of the productive 
forces: another is the collective control of the distribution of 
the social income. Fundamentally, the object of the control 
of production is the abolition of poverty, unemployment and 
social classes, and the sharing out of all the wealth that the 
community is able to produce on more equitable lines than 
Capitalism allows.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Could Shreejee tell us what would be a more equitable 
distribution of social income?” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee— 

“Yes, Your Honour! A more equitable distribution of 
social income means a less unequal distribution. While some 
regard absolute equality of income as the only Socialist solu¬ 
tion of the problem, others reject this view, and seek only 
to ensure an adequate minimum for all, and to limit within 
reasonable bounds the degree of inequality above this 
minimum. ‘To each according to his needs’ has been a fre- 
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quent cry among us, and many Socialists have regarded com¬ 
plete ‘Communism’ in the sense of unlimited free distribution, 
as desirable for as many goods as can be produced in the 
necessary abundance. The conception of distribution accord¬ 
ing to need has commonly, as a practical policy, been either 
restated as a conception of complete equality, on the ground 
that equality is, in face of the limitation of human resources, 
the nearest workable equivalent, or limited to a demand for 
an assured minimum standard of living. A desire to lessen 
inequality of incomes, and to use the State and taxation as 
the means of achieving this, is all that can be safely assumed 
as the common doctrine of all schools of Socialists. 

The Socialist desire for a nearer approach to equality is 
not, however, confined to the region of incomes. It implies 
also trie desire both for equality of political rights and for 
equality of economic and social status. Socialists often con¬ 
tend that political democracy can never be made a reality 
as long as gross inequalities of wealth and status are allowed 
to persist. Wealth, for example, gives its possessor the means 
of exerting an exceptional influence on political opinion, and 
often neutralises the effects of formally democratic political 
institutions. Socialists, therefore, stand for political demo¬ 
cracy completed and made workable by the abolition of class 
distinctions and of dangerous inequalities of wealth. This 
does not imply that they believe that the means of transition 
to Socialism must conform to orthodox democratic ideas. The 
Communists, for example, repudiate existing political demo¬ 
cracy as a sham (Shree Aurorajee—‘So it is’) and insist that 
Socialism can be introduced only by a revolutionary dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat (Shree Aurorajee—‘Hear! Hear!’). 
This view is repudiated by the majority of Socialists outside 
Russia (Shree Aurorajee—‘Shame’) and the Socialist parties 
usually attempt to work towards Socialism by using the 
methods of parliamentary democracy. This, however, is a 
matter of expediency rather than of principle. Whereas all 
Socialists, including Communists, believe that Socialism, once 
securely established, will organise its collective control of 
society on democratic lines, the ‘dictatorship’ of the Commu¬ 
nists is regarded only as a necessary instrument of the transi¬ 
tion to a really democratic system. 99 
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Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“There are so many differences of view among the 
Socialists that it is impossible to formulate any precise defini¬ 
tion of their policy.” 

Shree JS-Pee-Jee— 

“That does not mean that Socialism does not constitute a 
clearly recognisable movement and body of tendencies in 
economic and social policy. As my Honourable Colleague, 
Madame Shree Aurorajee, no doubt knows, the earlier Soci¬ 
alists were regarded by our Gurujee, Shree Marxjee, as un¬ 
scientific Utopia-builders, and Shree Marxjee and his fol¬ 
lowers described their own doctrines as Scientific Socialism: 
and his ‘Communist Manifesto' of 1848 gave it a definite form 
as a body of economic and political doctrine. The mate¬ 
rialist conception of history, working itself out in a succession 
of class struggles, became the scientific basis of Marxism, and 
Marxism and Socialism came to be regarded as almost 
identical. 

Practically, the most important outcome of Marxian 
Socialism was the close identification of Socialism with the 
working-class movement. Basing his theory of Socialism upon 
the class struggle, Shree Marxjee necessarily regarded the 
working class, or proletariat, as the instrument by Which 
Socialism would be created. The task of the Socialists was, 
therefore, the political and economic organisation of the 
working class, and its education in class-consciousness and 
collective action. The close connection between Socialism and 
such working class movements as trade unionism, regarded 
as the instrument of the class struggle in the industrial field, 
arises naturally out of the Marxist view of Socialism. Your 
Honours will be interested to learn that modem Socialist 
propaganda has been, above all, an attempt to bring the 
organised workers over to a faith in Socialism, to permeate 
the trade unions and the working class bodies with Socialist 
ideas, and to create Labour parties, as in Great Britain, on 
a Socialist basis and with a Socialist policy. Modem Socialism 
is more than a working class movement, and many are 
Socialists who are not proletarians, or workers in the 
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ordinary sense of the word. But everywhere the Socialist 
movement is predominantly working class, and acts in close 
conjunction with trade unions and other working class 
bodies.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“This is getting very interesting indeed. Could Shreejee 
give us some further idea of the late Shree Marxjee’s 
doctrines?” 


Shree JS-Pee-Jee— 

“Yes, Your Honour—I would invite reference to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol: 14, from which 1 will read a 
few extracts. 

The starting point of Marxjee’s theory of Socialism is his 
doctrine of the class struggle. This provides the clue to the 
two doctrines chiefly associated with his name—the mate¬ 
rialist conception of history and the theory of surplus value. 

Marxjee’s materialist conception of history has been often 
misunderstood. It is far from being merely the doctrine that 
economic forces are predominant in the direction of social 
affairs though this is involved in it. Still less is it the doctrine 
that individual men act only from material motives, and this 
is not even involved in it at all. Marxjee, in essence, con¬ 
tended that there exist, in any society, certain material ‘forces 
of production’ and a certain knowledge of their use in man’s 
service. These form the ‘conditions of production,’ and for 
their employment there is required an arrangement of the 
powers of society, implying a certain relationship among the 
members, and the establishment and maintenance of appro¬ 
priate social institutions. If, for example, at a particular stage 
of development the ‘forces of production’ are to be fully ex¬ 
ploited, certain forms of private property must be recognised 
and secured, and certain members of society endowed with 
authority both over the material means of production and 
over the other members, who must accept the subordinate 
role assigned to them by the dictates of economic circum¬ 
stance. This recognition and this authority imply and require 
a power able to enforce them; and this power is found in the 
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State, which takes its special form from the character of the 
economic institutions it exists in order to uphold. Political 
and social institutions are thus dependent upon and derive 
their special forms from the underlying economic circum¬ 
stances of the society in which they exist. Political power is 
a derivative power, depending for its validity and survival 
on its correspondence with the needs forced on men by the 
conditions of production. 

These underlying conditions are, however, flexible, 
because of changes both in the forces of production at men’s 
command and in the knowledge of their use. It follows that 
the superstructure—the arrangement of social classes and the 
political institutions by which the existing order is main¬ 
tained—must also change as the conditions of production are 
modified. But institutions, once established, are highly re¬ 
sistant to modification. The class-structure of society and its 
political and social institutions therefore tend to lag behind 
the movement of economic change, until the accumulated 
disharmony forces drastic readjustment by the method of 
revolution. Then the entire structure is brought crashing 
down, and a new arrangement of classes and a new set of 
institutions in harmony with the new economic order arise. 

The mechanism by which this process is carried into 
effect is the class-struggle. At this point, Marxjee brings to his 
aid the Hegelian dialectic in which he had been trained. For 
Shree Hegel, the history of the world is real only as a history 
of ideas. Each idea, as it is affirmed as truth, brings with it 
the idea that is its negation. The ideas do battle, and out 
of their conflict a new and higher idea arises, to be fought 
and conquered in its turn. For this battle of ideas Shree 
Marxjee substitutes a battle of economic forces, waged by 
means of the social classes which are the product of these 
forces. One set of economic forces raises a particular class 
to power, and this class makes a State in its own image, for 
the enforcement of its decrees upon the Society as a whole. 
But no class can rule without bringing an antagonistic class 
into play. 

Thus, modern Capitalism cannot develop its powers with¬ 
out calling into being a proletariat—a working class depend- 
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ing solely on its wages for the means of life. This proletariat, 
moreover, must be gathered together in factory and mine, 
and organised into a co-operative force labouring to produce 
Wealth for the capitalist. Thus concentrated and organised, 
it becomes a power, and develops a will of its own, contrary 
to the will of its capitalist masters. In time, it develops far 
enough to be able to dispense with these masters, and organise 
the changing and ever expanding forces of production in a 
new way. It turns upon its masters, and in the fulness of 
time overthrows them, and sets up a new social and political 
superstructure corresponding to the new needs of the pro¬ 
ductive forces. This conception of the method of social and 
political change underlies the fierce invective of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto of 1848 and all Shree Marxjee’s writings on 
the practical strategy of Socialism and Revolution. It has also 
been the theoretical driving force behind the Communism of 
modem Russia, and finds dogmatic expression in the writings 
of Shree Nicolai Leninjee, the great prophet of Russian Com¬ 
munism of the twentieth century. 

Your Honours! I have spoken above of Shree Marxjee’s 
theory of surplus value. I will now read some passages on the 
subject from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The doctrine of 
surplus value is best understood in close relation to Marxjee’s 
doctrine of historical development and the class struggle. 
According to the latter, the capitalist class is the exploiter and 
the labouring class the exploited which will in due time over¬ 
throw its rulers. The extraction of surplus value from the 
workers is the means by which the exploitation is accom¬ 
plished. In seeking to prove that this exploitation exists, 
Mafxjee takes his text from the classical economists of his 
own day. According to the classical doctrine, the value of 
commodities depends on the amount of labour involved in 
their production ahd incorporated in them as finished products. 

Socialist writers before Marxjee had used this doctrine 
as the basis for an assertion of the workers’ ’right to the whole 
produce of labour,’ and had treated the reward of the capi¬ 
talists (rent, interest and profits) as sheer extortion, filched 
from the workers by means of the capitalists’ social power. 
Marxjee refines upon this view, and seeks to show that the 
extortion is made possible because, whereas all commodities 
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sell at their value (apart from temporary market deviations), 
there is one peculiarity about the worker’s only commodity, 
his labour-power, that marks it off from all others. For this 
commodity alone has the power, in producing other commo¬ 
dities, to produce a value greater than it possesses itself. The 
value of the commodity, labour-power, is determined, like that 
of all other commodities, by the quantity of labour required 
for its production, or, in other words, by the amount of labour 
required to enable the labourer to subsist and reproduce his 
kind. But, the labourer produces by a day’s work more than 
enough for his subsistence and the subsistence of his family. 
The capitalist, after paying him a subsistence wage, is able 
to keep for himself the rest of the labourer’s product. This 
residue, the fund from which rent, interest and profits are 
drawn, Marxjee calls ‘surplus value.’ Suppose, he says, the 
labourer works 12 hours a day, and only 6 hours are needed 
for his subsistence. The capitalist can then filch in the form 
of surplus value the product of 6 hours’ labour. The rate 
of surplus value is 100% of the labourer’s wage, and 50% of 
the total product. 

Marxjee admits that all kinds of labour are not of equal 
value. The skilled workman produces more value than the 
unskilled, and he also receives higher wages. How are these 
differences measured? By the differing costs of producing and 
maintaining the supply of skilled and unskilled workers. The 
training of the skilled worker is a cost of producing him, and 
the maintenance of the supply of skilled labour involves 
additional posts. The ‘labour’ whose amount is the measure 
and determinant of the value of commodities is not the actual 
labour time of the workers, irrespective of their skill and 
quality, but an ‘abstract, undifferentiated human labour’ of 
which skilled labour is to be regarded as a multiple. One 
hour’s labour of a skilled man may count as two or more 
hours of this ‘simple labour,’ but, the difference is not arbi¬ 
trary. It is measured by the relative costs of producing the 
different types of labour. Equally, not all labour, but only 
useful labour, is productive of value. Useless labour produces 
no value at all; and even useful labour produces value only 
in so far as it is of average or ordinary efficiency. A slow 
worker, who takes two hours to do what an ordinary, or 
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average, worker would do in an how, produces in two hours 
only one how’s value. This is Marxjee’s conception of 
‘Socially necessary labour.’ 

We have referred above to the assertion of pre-Marxjee 
Socialist writers of the workers’ ‘right to the whole produce 
of labow.’ While asserting that the worker is exploited by 
the extraction of swplus value, Marxjee throws overboard 
completely the notion that each worker ought to receive the 
full value of his own product. Modem production, Marxjee 
points out, is essentially a social and co-operative process, in 
which it is impossible to say what, or how much, any single 
individual has produced. The ‘right to the whole produce’ 
thus becomes, not a right of any worker to his own product, 
but a social right of all the workers to the whole product of 
their combined and co-operative labour. The entire economic 
system is essentially one: it is no more possible to draw a 
line between factory and factory, or industry and industry, 
than between individual workers. Your Honours may ask, 
if Marxjee claims the entire product for the whole body of 
producers, and treats all surplus value as filched from them 
by extortion, what allowance does he make for the labour 
of organizing and managing production, and of distributing 
the products? Marxjee is ready to allow that the brain¬ 
worker engaged in production is a producer of value equally 
with the manual worker. But, he denies that the processes 
of distribution, the merchanting and trading processes of 
industry, are productive of value. He does not say that they 
are unnecessary. They are necessary expenses of production, 
and cause deductions from the amount of surplus value left 
for division as rent, interest and profits to the exploiters. The 
workers engaged in distribution have clearly to be paid as 
well as the directly productive workers. The capitalist also 
may be doing useful work: but, in addition to his own share 
in the social product he is filching the workers’ surplus 
value.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Could Shreejee tell us something about Marxjee’s con¬ 
tribution to the problem of Socialist strategy, since, we 
gather, round this point centre the most lively controversies 
among modern Marxists?” 
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Shree J&-Pee-Je 

“Your Honours! Our Gurujee represents the State as a 
part of the political superstructure whose form is, in the long 
run, governed by the character of the productive forces. Its 
function is to uphold the dominant productive system, and 
the social relationships which are essential for its working. 
It is ‘an executive committee for managing the affairs of the 
governing class as a whole.’ Accordingly, when a new 
governing class is brought to power by a revolution in the 
productive forces, it becomes necessary for the new class to 
remake the State in its own image. It cannot simply take 
over the State from its old masters, and use it for its own 
ends, for it will not be adapted for those ends. It must smash 
the old State, and make a new one for itself. It is on this 
part of Marxjee’s doctrine that the modem Communists base 
their policy. On the other hand, the Social Democrats of 
Germany, and indeed most European Socialist Parties, profess 
to be Marxist, and yet work for the constitutional conquest 
of political power by peaceful capture of the existing State 
machine. They mean to modify the machine, but not to smash 
it or build up a new State on a purely proletarian foundation. 

The doctrine of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat,’ em¬ 
phasised by the modern Communists, is based directly on 
Marxjee’s theory of the State. The dictatorship is the means 
by which the proletariat makes, and exerts the autho¬ 
rity of, a new State of its own. But this stage is conceived 
as purely transitional. The dictatorial proletarian State 
is a necessary instrument for the crushing of counter-revolu¬ 
tion and the firm establishment of the new order. But, when 
once this is accomplished, the need for it disappears. There 
is no longer a proletariat to dictate; for exploitation has been 
abolished, and all classes are merged in one. The State, in 
Shree Leninjee’s phrase, ‘withers away’: the problem of gov¬ 
ernment is replaced by that of social administration in a 
classless society, in which all economic antagonisms have 
been resolved. Thus, Marxian Socialism, like all Socialism, 
ends in the proclamation of a Utopia. But this Utopia is not, 
for Marxjee, the end: it is the opening of a new chapter in 
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the record of mankind. At this point, with the final dis¬ 
appearance of class distinctions and the exploitation of man 
by man, pre-history ends and history begins.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“In plain language, Your Honours, all this refers to the 
tussle between the Haves and the Have-nots that has been 
going on all over this world since the birth of man with his 
possessive instinct. Your Honours will no doubt be interested 
to hear now something about the Principles and Outlook of 
Socialism generally, and Shree—Jct-Pee-Jee will perhaps 
kindly tell them about them.” 

Shree JS-Pee-Jee— 

“All these great volumes here say a great deal on the 
subjects mentioned by His Honour the Masterjee: I will read 
out to Your Honours just a few of the important passages 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Socialism, reduced to its simplest legal and practical ex¬ 
pression, means the complete discarding of the institution of 
private property by transforming it into public property and 
the division of the resultant public income equally and indis¬ 
criminately among the entire population. Thus it reverses the 
policy of Capitalism, which means establishing private 
property, to the utmost physically possible extent, and then 
leaving distribution of income to take care of itself. The 
change involves a complete moral volte face. In Socialism, 
private property is anathema and equal distribution of income 
the first consideration. In Capitalism, private property is 
cardinal and distribution is left to ensue from the play of 
free contract and selfish interest on that basis, no matter what 
anomalies it may present. 

Socialism never arises in the earlier phases of Capitalism, 
as, for instance, among the pioneers of civilization in a 
country where there is plenty of land available for private 
appropriation by the last comer. The distribution which 
results under such circumstances presents no wider depar¬ 
tures from a rough equality than those made morally plau¬ 
sible by their association with exceptional energy and ability 
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at the, one extreme, and with obvious defects of mind and 
character or accidental hard luck at the other. This phase, 
however, does not last long under modern conditions. All the 
more favourable sites are soon privately appropriated, and the 
later comers (provided by immigration or the natural growth 
of the population), finding no eligible land to appropriate, are 
obliged to live by hiring it at a rent from its owners, trans¬ 
forming the latter into a rentier class enjoying unearned in¬ 
comes, which increase continually with the growth of the 
population until the landed class becomes a money-lending 
or capitalist class also, capital being the name given to spare 
money. The resource of hiring land and spare money is open 
to those only who are sufficiently educated to keep accounts 
and manage business, most of whom spring from the proprie¬ 
tary class as younger sons. The rest have to live by being 
hix’ed as labourers and artisans at weekly or daily wages; so 
that a rough division of society into an upper or proprietary 
class, a middle or employing and managing class, and a wage 
proletariat is produced. In this division the proprietary class 
is purely parasitic, consuming without producing. As the in¬ 
exorable operation of the economic law of rent makes this 
class richer and richer as the population increases, its demand 
for domestic servants and for luxuries of all kinds creates 
parasitic enterprise and employment for the middle class and 
the proletariat, not only withdrawing masses of them from 
productive industry, but also fortifying itself politically by a 
great body of workers and employers who vote with the 
owners because they are as dependent on the owners’ 
unearned incomes as the owners themselves. 

Meanwhile, the competition of employers for custom, 
which leads to the production of a dozen articles to satisfy the 
demands for one, leads to disastrous crises of feverish over¬ 
production alternated with periods of bad trade (‘booms’ and 
‘slumps’), making continuous employment of the proletariat 
impossible. When wages fall to a point at which saving also is 
impossible, the unemployed have no means of subsistence 
except public relief during the slumps. 

It is in this phase of capitalistic development that Socia¬ 
lism arises as a revolt against a distribution of wealth that has 
lost all its moral plausibility. Colossal wealth is associated 
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with unproductiveness and sometimes with conspicuous 
worthlessness of character; and life-time of excessive toil 
beginning in early childhood leaves the toiler so miserably poor 
that the only refuge left for old age is a general workhouse, 
purposely made repulsive to deter proletarians from resort¬ 
ing to it as long as they have strength enough left for the most 
poorly paid job in the labour market. The inequalities become 
monstrous: hard-working men get no more than say 4sh. 
or 5sh. a day in full view of persons who get several thousands 
a day without any obligation to work at all, and even consider 
industrial work degrading. Such variations in income defy 
all attempts to relate them to variations in personal merit. 
Governments are forced to intervene and readjust distribution 
to some extent by confiscating larger and larger percentages 
of incomes derived from property (income-tax, super-tax and 
estate duties) and applying the proceeds to unemployment 
insurance and extensions of communal services, besides pro¬ 
tecting the proletariat against the worst extremities of oppres¬ 
sion by elaborate factory code which takes the control of 
workshops and factories largely out of the hands of their 
proprietors, and makes it impossible for them to exact grossly 
excessive hours of labour from their employees, or to neglect 
their health, physical safety, and moral welfare with com¬ 
plete selfishness. 

This confiscation of private property incomes for public 
purposes without any pretence of compensation has destroyed 
the integrity of private property and inheritance; and the 
success with which the confiscated capital has been applied 
to communal industries by the municipalities and the central 
government, contrasted with the many failures and compara¬ 
tive costliness of capitalist industrial adventure, has shaken 
the superstition that private commercial management is always 
more effective and less corrupt than public management. The 
early decades of the twentieth century saw the reversal of 
the relative efficiency prestige of Socialism and Capitalism 
vigorously accelerated, leaving Capitalism unpopular and on 
the defensive, whilst confiscation of private capital for com¬ 
munal enterprise and nationalisation of the big industries 
grew steadily in popularity- 
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The mobility of capital leads to struggles for the posses¬ 
sion of exploitable foreign territories <‘places in the sun’), 
producing war on a scale which threatens not only civilisation 
but human existence: for the old field combats between bodies 
•of soldiers, from which women were shielded, are now replaced 
by attacks from the air on the civil population, in which 
women and men are slaughtered indiscriminately, making re¬ 
placement of the killed impossible. The emotional reaction 
after such wars takes the form of acute disillusion, which 
further accelerates the moral revolt against Capitalism, with¬ 
out, unfortunately, producing any workable conception of an 
alternative. The proletarians are cynically sulky, no longer 
believing in the disinterestedness of those who appeal to them 
to make additional efforts and sacrifices to repair the waste 
of war. The moral mainspring of the private property system 
is broken: and it is the confiscations of unearned income, the 
extensions of municipal and national Communism, above all 
the new subsidies in aid of wages extorted from Governments 
by threats of nationally disastrous lock-outs and strikes, 
which induce the proletariat to continue operating the Capi¬ 
talist system now that the old compulsion to work by impos¬ 
ing starvation as the alternative, fundamental in Capitalism, 
has had to be discarded in its primitive ruthlessness. The 
worker who refuses to work can now quarter himself on 
public relief (which means finally on confiscated property 
income) to an extent formerly impossible. 

Democracy, or votes for everybody, does not produce 
constructive solutions of social problems: nor does compul¬ 
sory schooling help much. In Great Britain, for instance, un¬ 
bounded hopes were based on each successive extension of the 
•electoral franchise, culminating in the enfranchisement of 
women. These hopes have been disappointed, because the 
voters, male and female, being politically untrained and un¬ 
educated, have (a) no grasp of constructive measures, (b) 
loathe taxation as such, (c) dislike being governed at all, and 
(d) dread and resent any extension of official interference as 
an encroachment on their personal liberty. 

It is a historic fact, recurrent enough to be called an 
economic law, that Capitalism, which builds up great civilisa¬ 
tions, also wrecks them if persisted in beyond a certain point. 
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It is easy to demonstrate on paper that civilisation can be 
saved and immensely developed by, at the right moment, 
discarding Capitalism and changing the private property 
profiteering State into the common property distributive 
State. But, though the moment for the change has come 
again and again, it has never been effected, because Capita¬ 
lism has never produced the necessary enlightenment among 
the masses nor admitted to a controlling share in public 
affairs the order of intellect and character outside which 
Socialism, or indeed politics, as distinguished from mere party 
electioneering, is incomprehensible. Not until the two main 
tenets of Socialism—abolition of private property (which 
must not be confused with personal property), and equality of 
income—have taken hold of the people as religious dogmas, 
as to which no controversy is regarded as sane, will a stable 
Socialist State be possible. It should be observed, however, 
that of the two tenets, the need for equality of income is not 
the more difficult to demonstrate, because no other method cf 
distribution is, or ever has been, possible. Omitting the few 
conspicuous instances in which actual earners of money make 
extraordinary fortunes by exceptional personal gifts or 
strokes of luck, the existing differences of income among 
workers are not individual but corporate differences. Within 
the Corporation no discrimination between individuals is 
possible: all common labourers, like all upper division civil 
servants, are equally paid. The argument for equalising the 
class incomes is that unequal distribution of purchasing power 
upsets the proper order of economic production, causing 
luxuries to be produced on an extravagant scale whilst the 
primitive vital needs of the people are left unsatisfied; that 
its effect on marriage, by limiting and corrupting sexual 
selection, is highly dysgenic; that it reduces religion, legisla¬ 
tion, education and the administration of justice to absurdity 
as between rich and poor; and that it creates an idolatry of 
riches and idleness which inverts all sane social morality. 

Unfortunately, these are essentially public considerations. 
The private individual, with the odds overwhelmingly against 
him as a social climber, dreams even in the deepest poverty 
of some bfquest or freak of fortune by which he may become 
a capitalist, and dreads that the little he has may be snatched 
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from him by that terrible and unintelligible thing, State 
policy. Thus the private person’s vote is the vote of Ananias 
and Sapphira: and democracy becomes a more effective bar 
to Socialism than the pliant and bewildered conservatism of 
plutocracy. Under such conditions the future is unpre¬ 
dictable. Empires end in ruins: Commonwealths have hither¬ 
to been beyond the civic capacity of mankind. But there is 
always the possibility that mankind will this time weather 
the cape on which all the old civilisations have been wrecked. 
It is this possibility that keeps the Socialist movement alive 
and militant.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Phajulbhai! Did the Shreejee mention an&nas and safar- 
chand (pine-apple and appple) ? I am very much interested in 
andnas (pine-apple). But, what have these Socialiajees to do 
with pine-apples?” 

His Honour 4he Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! My name is not Phajulbhai. That Shree 
Dahyajee is fond of pine-apples is now well-known in Bharat. 
Shree Bernard Shaw-jee, the author of the article read by 
Shree Ja-Pee-Jee, did not refer to pine-apples. He spoke of 
Ananias, not an&nas. Shree Ananias and Shreematee Sapphira, 
Iris wife, lived in the days of St. Peter, and were among the 
first people to adopt Christianity. St. Peterjee was one of the 
great Apostles who taught and spread Christianity after the 
Lord Jesus Christ. When the Apostles preached, those who 
accepted the gospel sold their belongings and placed the pro¬ 
ceeds at the feet of the Apostles to help them in their 
mission. It is recorded that those among the hearers of 
St. Peterjee, who possessed land, sold it and placed 
the proceeds at the Apostle’s feet. The above pair, 
namely, Ananias and his wife Sapphira, were worldly wise 
and practical people, and, probably with a thought for the 
morrow, they did hot hand over the entire sale-proceeds to 
St. Peterjee, but held back some of it for their own use. Now, 
being an Apostle, St. Peterjee at once sensed this situation and 
rebuked them saying 'Why hath Satan tempted thy heart that 
thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost ahd by fraud keep part of 
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the price of the land? Thou hast not lied to men, but to- 
God.' I will tell you another story of which Shree Bernard 
Shawjee was probably not aware. It was first told by the 
Persian poet and author, Shaikh Saadijee, and we may, there¬ 
fore, take it to be fairly authentic. Once upon a time, a wag 
was promenading a bazar in Shiraz with not a pie in his 
pocket. He was heard to declare 1 —Li 

— } f phf riJ U- that is to say, If 

God makes me a present of a rupee today, I shall give away 
two annas out of it in charity in His name.’ It so happened 
that a few paces on he did stumble upon a rupee. Greatly 
pleased he pocketed it, and started upon an inspection of the 
fruit stalls, when he remembered his promise of the two annas 
to be given away in charity in the name of God. He roundly 
rebuked himself for his hasty and thoughtless promise and 
wondered how he could get round it. Our good friend, Shree 
Satanjee, who is always by our side and readily comes to our 
help in such predicaments, did not fail Shree Wagjee, in 
whose head he put a bright idea, acting upon which, Shreejee- 
took out the coin from his pocket, gave it a hard look, and in 
self-deprecating tones, gave utterance to the following words, 
namely, ‘what an untrustworthy person I must be that when 
God gave me this rupee, He gave me a worn-out coin which 
fetches two annas less in value and thus He recouped Himself 
in advance with the promised two annas of charity and, so 
saying, proceeded with his inspection of the fruit stalls with a 
light heart. In drawing a moral from this incident the Poet 
apostrophised the World saying 

«S»A ijt.,»>r i gj ljtcJ AJ 

j ***** s£H-> ^ 

that is, ‘the worst treachery is that which a man shows 
towards his Creator, whose sustenance he enjoys and yet 
shows ingratitude to Him.’ 

It is not known whether Shree Wagjee was visited with 
any punishment for his treachery: he seems to have got away 
with it, with only an imprecation from Shaikh Saadijee. 
Ananiasjee and Sapphirajee, however, were less fortunate. St. 
Peterjee is reported to have taken a very serious view of their 
lapse. So highly did he disapprove of this act as a falsehood 
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addressed to God, that he punished the perpetrators with 
instant death. In referring to Ananias and Sapphira, Shree 
Bernard Shaw-jee meant to convey that in the case of an ordi¬ 
nary citizen, while he would support a Socialistic State as an 
objective to be worked for as the ultimate goal, he would not 
be prepared to risk his all in the effort, but, as a prudent man, 
he would take care to keep back some of it for use on the 
morrow. This, no doubt, is the general attitude of the normal 
democrat, who would vote for the evolution of Socialism by 
stages, as distinguished from the full-blooded Communist 
Comrades who would vote for the new order here and now,, 
if necessary, trio the gelatine.” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“I don’t like St. Peterjee. This punishing people with 
instant death looks very much like Hitlerism, and Stalinism, 
and Gelatinism of Aurorajee. And, after all, what was the 
offence—telling just a little lie? You and I tell a hundred such 
lies everyday of our lives, and explain them away to our 
Consciencejees after the manner of Shree Wagjee of whom 
you spoke. Take the simple case of income-tax. Do we declare 
all our earnings and profits? Don’t we conceal most of them? 
This is an everyday affair with us, and do you mean to say 
these gentle little lies are to be punished with instant death? 
Those must be crazy days indeed. I am sure even our Right 
Reverend Puritanic Home Minister jee of Bombay, the Hon’ble 
Shree Moorajee, would never dream of gelatining the count¬ 
less Ananiasjees in the Country. Or, do you think he would, 
Phajulbhai?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! It was kind of Shreejee to bracket me with 
himself in the matter of those ‘gentle little lies.’ I would, how¬ 
ever, request him to kindly refrain from such bracketing 
which must necessarily cause embarrassment to the party of 
the second part. As regards Shree Wagjee, it was lucky for 
him that he did not live in the days of St. Peterjee, for, if he 
had, he would surely have been instantly despatched to join 
Shree Ananiasjee in the nether realms. As regards St. Peter¬ 
jee, he had no doubt followed the practice of his times. He 




'Bharat would be very much the better for a spell of Gclatining—Jai Gelatine! Jai Bharat /” 
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was a great purist, and the forerunner of all puritans. The 
Hon’ble Shree Moorajee and St. Peterjee are kindred spirits, 
inspired by the same lofty spirit of the purest puritanism: 
and, if the Hon’ble Shreejee were to follow the lead of his 
illustrious predecessor in spirit, it would be quite in the fit¬ 
ness of things, and Bharat would no doubt be very much the 
better for a spell of gelatining. As to the question who should 
have the honour of leading the procession to the ‘Gelatine,’ 
there would surely be no worthier choice than my dear 
friend, Shree Dahyajee, unless, through his innate goodness, 
he were to step aside in favour of my other dear friend, the 
illustrious Mayor of Bombay, Shree Phatilba Shree Filmoba. 
But, we are taking up Shree JS-Pee-Jee’s time, and Madame 
Shree Aurorajee will have good cause to complain of these 
side-chats. Shree Dahyajee will note my name is not Phajul- 
bhai, and Shree Ja-Pee-Jee will kindly proceed.” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee— 

“Your Honours! The Masterjee and Shree Dahyajee are 
funny people, or, at least they appear to be, or, try to be, 
funny. In drab discussions extending through hours, their 
presence would no doubt bring welcome relief and relaxation 
to strained nerves. In happier times, I would have enjoyed 
their duologues: unhappily, not so today. Some say we Socia- 
liajees take ourselves and others much too seriously and that 
humour, the main spring of life, has no place in our scheme 
of things. It seems to me that life is too short, and our task 
of reforming the world too big, to permit our frittering away 
our time and energy in idle humour. There is so much that is 
ridiculous and laughable about every blessed Bharatee, that 
all our waking hours would be taken up in unproductive 
humour, which, according to the Marxian precepts, would be 
a highly unsocial act—an un-Marxian, un-Leninian, un- 
Stalinian, and un-Aurorian act. If, therefore, you find us with 
long faces, I would request you, friends, to bear with us as 
with a freak and an infliction of Nature, or, an Act of God, 
from which there would appear to be no escape. I will now 
read to you some passages from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, dealing with the subject of Socialist Policy in general. 

The distinction between Socialism, as represented by the 
various Socialist and Labour Parties of Europe and America, 
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and Communism, as represented by the Russians and the 
minority groups in other countries, is one of tactics and 
strategy rather than of objective. Communism is indeed only 
Socialism pursued by revolutionary means and making its 
revolutionary method a canon of faith. Communists, like 
other Socialists, believe in the collective control and owner¬ 
ship of the vital means of production, and seek to achieve, 
through' State action, the co-ordinated control of the economic 
forces of society. They differ from other Socialists in believ¬ 
ing that this control can be secured, and its use in the interests 
of the workers ensured, only by revolutionary action leading 
to the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ and the creation of a 
new proletarian State as the instrument of change. The exist¬ 
ing States and Parliaments, which the orthodox Socialists 
seek to capture and use as the agents of social transformation, 
the Communists denounce as purely Capitalist institutions, 
which must be forcibly overthrown before the constructive 
work of Socialism can even begin. This doctrine, derived 
from Shree Marxjee’s Communist Manifesto of 1848, is 
forcibly developed by Shree Leninjee in his book, ‘The State 
and Revolution (1917)’, which gives the clearest account of 
the underlying political theories of the Communist Party. It 
follows from this view that the orthodox Socialists, who seek 
to use the existing institutions of State and Parliament as the 
agents of gradual socialisation, are regarded by Communists 
as the worst enemies of the workers, and denounced with a 
vigour far exceeding that which is meted out to the defenders 
of Capitalist society. 

Apart from this fundamental cleavage, Socialist ideas have 
undergone considerable transformation in recent years. All 
schools of Socialists still urge the transference of large-scale 
industry from private to public ownership; but, mere State 
Socialism, or nationalisation of the old type, is no longer a 
satisfying conception to Socialists of any school. Partly under 
Guild Socialist influence, and partly as a result of changes 
in the economic situation, all Socialist programmes now insist 
that the Socialist State must create special economic organs 
for the administration of industries under public control, and 
that the workers must be given some participation in the 
management of these services. Guild Socialism has made its 
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distinctive contribution to Socialist thought and policy and 
has become merged in the general body of revised Socialist 
doctrine. 

The two Great Wars and their aftermath have everywhere 
brought Socialism far nearer to the tests of practical experience 
and responsibility. Naturally, under these conditions, diffi¬ 
culties are more clearly seen, new problems come to the front, 
and differences previously latent tend to become more pro¬ 
nounced. The forces making for unity are, first, that the ulti¬ 
mate aims proclaimed by the rival groups are largely the same, 
and, secondly, that Socialism is essentially not so much a theo¬ 
retical plan of social reorganisation as a class movement aris¬ 
ing directly out of the economic divisions in society. It is an 
attempt to formulate, primarily for the working class, or prole¬ 
tariat, a policy designed to promote at once a larger and more 
balanced production and a more equal distribution of wealth, 
and to abolish class distinction based on inequalities of wealth 
or social opportunity, or on property laws which encourage the 
accumulation of the means of production in private hands. Its 
forms and policies differ from place to place, and vary with the 
movement of events and economic forces; but, through all its 
changes it retains the fundamental character proclaimed for it 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, as a movement based pri¬ 
marily on working-class organisation and solidarity. To this 
extent at least modern Socialism bases itself firmly upon 
Marxjee’s diagnosis of the social and economic problem. 

Socialism has thus necessarily an economic foundation in 
the working-class movement; but, it is important, at the same 
time, to realise that much of its driving force comes from its 
possession of a certain body of principles shared by Socialists of 
all schools, and scarcely subject to change with changes in the 
concrete political and economic situation. 

Thus, all Socialists agree that the conduct of industry for 
private profit produces anti-social results, and challenge the 
view that the pursuit by each citizen of his private economic 
interests works out for the good of society on a whole. All 
Socialists, whatever their different views of the best forms of 
administration for Socialist undertakings, agree in holding that 
the major industries and services should pass under some 
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form of co-ordinated public control, whether in the hands 
■of the State, of local authorities, of self-governing guilds, or, 
co-operative societies, or of new forms of organisation special¬ 
ly developed for the purpose. They agree in denouncing pri¬ 
vate control of the vital means of production, and in holding 
that both the form and the extent df the national output should 
be determined by considerations of social need. 

Moreover, all Socialists insist that with a change in the 
control of industry will go a change in the motives which 
operate in the industrial system, and that the motive of public 
service, at present thwarted and inhibited by private capital¬ 
ism, will be brought rapidly into play by the change from 
private to social ownership and control. Within this common 
ground there is room for wide differences of opinion and of 
practical policy; but, through all the changes and chances of 
the Socialistic movements of the world, these unifying con¬ 
ceptions give a common meaning to the vast variety of orga¬ 
nisations and policies to which the term Socialist is habitually 
applied. 

I shall now give Your Honours some idea of the case of 
the Socialist Party in Bharat against the Congress Party as 
embodied in resolutions adopted at the former’s Conference 
at Patna in 1949 : 

(a) The Congress ideology is capitalist. The Congress 
believes in free enterprise and thinks that prosperity 
can be attained by supplying increased incentive to 
the capitalist. No bold or progressive policy has 
issued from any of the Congress Governments. On 
the other hand, they have placed fresh burdens on 
the poor: 

(b) The Central Government has no long-range import 
and export policy. It lives from hand to mouth, and 
is susceptible to pressure from organised business 
interests: 

(c) The Government follows a policy of appeasement to¬ 
wards the industrialists, while it is over-critical of 
organised labour. The very mention of the word 
‘strike’ serves as a red rag to the Government The 
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Essential Services (Prevention of Strikes) Act is cal¬ 
culated to crush all independent labour organisations: 

(d) The industrial truce agreement recently reached be¬ 
tween Industry, Labour and Government had pro¬ 
mised a fair wage to the worker. This promise was 
not kept: and the Government’s decontrol and de¬ 
rationing policy has resulted in lowering the real 
wage of the working man : 

(e) The Government’s budgets are weighted in favour of 
the Capitalists. While the Government made con¬ 
cessions to the business men and industrialists, it tax¬ 
ed the necessities of the poor. It also maintains a 
group of princes in affluence and idle luxury the cost 
of which has to be borne by the general tax-payer: 

(f) The Provincial Governments are delaying the aboli¬ 
tion of the Zamindari and Jagirdari system. Instead 
of working out a policy of redistribution of land, some 
Provincial Governments are permitting Zamindars 
to increase the area of their home-farms, thus in¬ 
directly encouraging Capitalist farming and the ejec¬ 
tion of tenants is occurring in some Provinces. The 
primary and essential producers are denied relief in 
rent or rise in wages in proportion to the cost of 
living and of cultivation : 

(g) The Government is more partial to industry than to 
agriculture. In the employment of foreign capital, 
for instance, it places greater emphasis on big indus¬ 
trial projects than on the rehabilitation of agriculture. 
No effort is made to plan large-scale investment in 
agriculture from a new angle commensurate with its 
position as the hub of the country’s economic life: 

(h) In the political sphere there is persistent encroach¬ 
ment on the liberties of the people. Certain sections 
of the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code 
are being unfairly used to limit freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, association, movement. Efforts are 
made to usurp the power of the judiciary by circum¬ 
scribing the use of the habeas corpus. There is also 
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much emergency legislation. There is, for instance, 
an Act in the Madras Province which empowers a 
Police official of the status of sub-inspector to shoot 
people without permission from magistrates. The 
police machinery is being used to help vested inter¬ 
ests against workers and peasants. Government 
officials often connive at the maintenance of bodies 
of goondas by landlords for the purpose of terrorizing 
peasants: 

(i) The Government machinery is far from impartial in 
certain aspects of administration. For instance, there is 
discrimination in the enrolment of non-Congressmen in 
the Home Guards, Raksha Dal and Prohibition 
Guards. The Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and the Congress-dominated Kisan Sabhas (peasants 
bodies) are given full freedom to carry on political 
activities, such as, holding meetings and organising 
volunteer corps, while similar freedom is denied to 
non-Congress organisation.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I expect the Socialist Party of Bharat has some Positive 
Programme of its own: has it not?” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee— 

“Certainly, Your Honours! Our Party was founded in 
1934, and a constitution was adopted in 1949. Our principal 
object is the establishment of Democratic Socialism, as opposed 
to Totalitarian Communism, in Bharat. Once this object has 
been achieved, we shall look about and work with Socialist 
forces in other countries for the eradication of Imperialism, 
Racialism, Colonialism, and other forms of national oppres¬ 
sion and economic inequality among the nations of the world 
and transform the world into a Democratic Socialist World. 
The Positive Programme which we evolved and adopted for 
our Party in 1949 provides for the following:— 

(a) The creation of a land army for the cultivation of 
new lands; the State to provide this army with food, 
clothing and allowances: recruitment to the army to 
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be made from all sections of the people, and a nation¬ 
al service year for the purpose to be made obligatory 
in colleges: 

(b) Immediate stoppage of legal and illegal ejectments 
and fresh settlements by landlords: all harvest to go 
to the tillers of the soil who shall be assured security 
of their homesteads: no increase in land revenue to 
be permitted: planned redistribution df land to be 
undertaken securing to each farming family within 
a period of three years a minimum of 12$ acres and 
a maximum of 30 acres: adequate arrangements to 
be made for rehabilitation: 

(c) Development expenditure to be made through gaon 
(village) and zilla (district) sabhas (bodies) and co¬ 
operative societies: voluntary effort expected from 
the tillers in providing small-scale irrigation, manure, 
cattle pastures and the like : 

(d) Large-scale State aid to small and medium-scale in¬ 
dustries: polytechnic schools for all sections of the 
population: scientific research for small-unit inven¬ 
tions: and bottom as well as top planning : 

(e) Nationalisation of banking, insurance, mining, elec¬ 
tricity, and all British assets, and their management 
by autonomous Corporations : 

(f) Living wage for all salaried and wage-earning sec¬ 
tions: dearness allowance to be pegged to price index: 

(g) Reduction of prices, and recognition of the principle 
of parity between agricultural and industrial prices: 
co-operative trading between city and village in se¬ 
lected districts: 

(h) Overhaul of administrative and recruitment stand¬ 
ards, grades promotions to be revised as for a free 
country: institution of an Indian Economic Service: 

(i) Clear demarcation of rights and functions of State, 
Government, and political parties, and no curtailment 
of civil liberties : 

(j) Planned State aid for the rehabilitation of refugees. 
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The above is our Positive Programme which has followed 
in July, 1950, by an 18-Point Plan for National Revival which, 
in effect, was no more than an extension, a stretching, an 
elongation of the above 10-Point Programme. Looking at it 
in retrospect, I observe a remarkable statement it contained: 
after enumerating the measures recommended in connection 
with land reform, it said ‘all this requires legislation, but, if 
vested interests delay the law too long, the peasants will have to 
carry through these reforms by their own motion. That would 
not be anarchy, but the smashing of the dams of stagnation’. 
I do not recollect whether this gem was lifted from the floral 
fountains of the Marxian literature. I should not be surprised 
if it proved to be a creation of my own fertile brain. Shree 
Gray-jee tells us ‘full many a gem of purest ray serene, the 
dark unfathomed caves of oceans bear: Full many a flower 
is bom to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. So, my brain aforesaid has been known to have produced 
such gems in the past, and it has been a matter for grief to 
my friends that many a flower might be blushing there and 
fading away unseen and without seeing the light of day ! 
(Madame Shree Aurorajee—‘That, like many Bharatees, 
Shreejee may have much to blush for, I do not doubt. He is 
flattering himself, perhaps unduly, when he affects to believe 
that shining gems and sweet flowers can have any association 
with him, for such a phenomenon would indeed be rare among 
Bharatees—at least rare among the degenerate Bharatee Soci- 
aliajees’). H’m! Your Honours! If I were to put our 10-Point 
Programme and our 18-Point Plan, both, in a nutshell, I might 
say ‘We stand for the improvement of the standard of living 
of our kisanjees, abolition of zamindari without compensa¬ 
tion, abolition of slave labour, the right of the kisanjees to 
the fruit of their labour, redistribution of land to avoid un¬ 
economic holdings, and relieving the pressure on land by find¬ 
ing jobs elsewhere for the excess agricultural labourers, as 
mentioned earlier, the establishment of Democratic Socialism 
in Bharat, as opposed to Totalitarian Communism, is our aim. 
We are pledged to achieve our aim through constitutional 
means. If these failed, the Party might be forced to resort 
to a revolutionary struggle. Even open ‘dictatorship’ might 
become necessary for a time before the Country became safe 
for Democracy.” 
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Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

‘Phajulbhai! What did Shreejee say about parity between 
agricultural and industrial prices? Did it not remind you of 
the lines of a Gujaratee poem : 

h'hI hhih «uq. awl «m f<m! 

‘Hark to the Poet as his song he did sing, 

In the city of Chaos with Shree Crazy the King, 

All things were there sold at a uniform price: 

No distinction was made ’twixt the bad and the nice.’ 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Madame Shree Aurorajee does not like 
poetry, and Shree Dahyajee’s voice is none too sweet. The 
State of the Socialiajees’ and the Comradejees’ conception is 
Ram Raj as everyone knows. The above poem described 
Ram Raj of a bygone day: What the Ram Raj to come will 
be like, who can say? 

I believe Shree Ja-Pee-Jee wished to say something about 
the Socialists’ differences with the Communists. Would he 
like to speak on the subject now, or would he prefer to do so 
during the Communists Delegation Sessions?” 

Shree JS-Pee-Jee— 

“Since I am already on my feet, I think I had better deal 
with the Communists now and be done with them. It is not 
a pleasant topic and I’ll be as brief as possible. 

Your Honours! As you will have gathered by now, both 
Socialists and Communists draw their inspiration from the 
common fountain-head, Shree Marxjee. While we stop short 
of Revolution, the Communists begin with Revolution and 
stop at nothing. This is the general difference between us: 
the particular differences are as under:— 

(a) The Communists do not consider any Party other 
than their own to be either Socialist or Revolutionary 
a-la-Marxjee oblique Leninjee: accordingly, a policy of 
unity is to them only a means of infiltration into other 
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Parties in order either to capture or destroy them. So, 
for any Party, there can never be unity with the 
Communists in the ordinary sense of the term: 

(b) The Communist Parties all over the world are com¬ 
pletely under the control of the Russian Government. 
Their policies everywhere are attuned to the policies 
of that Government, and, under the ideological cloak 
of Communism, they function everywhere as its 
permanent and loyal fifth columns: 

The Cpmmunists in this Country, as everywhere, are 
described as Leftists, but, they are neither Leftists, 
nor Rightists: they are just Soviet fifth columnists: 

(c) The Socialist Party aims at the establishment of 
Democratic Socialism, whereas the objective of the 
Communist Party is Totalitarian Communism. The 
Socialist Party desires to establish a Proletarian 
Democracy, a Kisan-Mazdoor-Raj, while the Com¬ 
munists desire to establish the dictatorial rule of their 
Party over the workers and peasants. There can be 
nothing in common between the Socialist and Com¬ 
munist Parties working for such divergent aims.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Since, according to Shreejee, the Communists are so 
closely identified with the rulers of Russia, what exactly would 
be the attitude of the Socialist Party of Bharat towards that 
State?” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee— 

“Your Honour has asked me a pertinent question. Denun¬ 
ciation of the Communist Party as a Russian fifth column is re¬ 
presented by the Communists as hostility to Russia herself, 
and they denounce the Socialist Party in turn as anti-Russian. 
This is only an example of their dishonest tactics. The So¬ 
cialist Party declares that it is not only not hostile to Soviet 
Union, but is even its friend. (Shree Aurorajee—‘Bosh’). 
The Party firmly believes that free India, in her own interests, 
must live on the friendliest possible terms with Russia. While 
the Party shall always endeavour to promote this friendship, 
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it wishes to make it clear that this friendship must always be 
-on the basis of complete equality, and that free India will 
never brook any interference with her affairs by any country, 
however friendly. 

The Party wishes 'further to make it clear that while it 
does believe that valuable work has been done in Russia in 
the sphere of planning and nationalised economy, and while 
it also believes that it is not for outsiders to meddle in the 
affairs of Russia, the Party considers it a duty to the Socialist 
movement in this Country to draw lessons from the success and 
failure in Russia (Shree Aurorajee—Question!).” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“We are obliged to Shree Ja-Pee-Jee Socialiajee for the 
great trouble he has taken in reading out copious extracts from 
those very learned Volumes which have given us a good idea 
of the evolution of Socialism in Europe in Shree Marxjee’s 
days and since. It does not appear that Shree Marxjee had 
visited Bharat any time and studied its conditions, in which 
case the questions arise whether Shree Marxjee’s theories and 
conclusions are applicable to Bharat, and, if not, whether it is 
desirable in her interests that they should be applied to her. 
Shree JS-Pee-Jee and his friends have no doubt studied these 
questions, and we should very much like to have their 
views thereon.” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jee— 

“Your Honours! It is over a hundred years since our 
GCirujee laboured and evolved his ideas in Europe. At the 
end of those hundred years these ideas have not made any 
very appreciable progress in Europe. If his ideas have per¬ 
meated societies in any countries, the penetration has pro¬ 
bably been no more than skin-deep. The Perfect Socialist 
State, Ram Raj, has not emerged anywhere—not even in 
Russia, the spiritual home df my Communist friends 
(Madame Shree Aurorajee—‘Question! Question! Question!’). 
In Bharat, as Shree Masterjee observed, Shree Marxjee’s ideas 
have been exotic plants presently kept in hot-houses to ensure 
their survival. They will need time to get acclimatized, to 
take to the soil, and to spread. Meantime, however, we 
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Leaderjees cannot afford to wait. We find that we have the 
peasantry in the country and the factory workers in the towns. 
We see there is also a land-owning class in the country. We 
also see that we have a Capitalist class: also, an undefined 
middle class, the bourgeoise. And, the vital factor, namely, the 
agitator, is also present. We have the land-owners, the Capi¬ 
talists, and the bourgeoise on the one hand, and the prole¬ 
tariat, that is, the tillers and the factory hands on the other. 
Since these classes exist in Bharat, we assume that they have 
arisen in Bharat from conditions similar to those that prevail¬ 
ed and prevail in Europe. We assume that there is thus justi¬ 
fication for the existence of a Socialist Party in Bharat. We are 
thus a Party with a Mission. Like all missionaries we have an 
overweening belief in our Mission, that is, in ourselves. We 
are the coming men in Bharat. We are Bharat’s Men of Des¬ 
tiny (Shree Aurorajee: ‘Question!’). And we get to work. We 
adopt the agitators as our following, and they adopt us as their 
Leaderjees. We put on grave faces and move with heavy steps. 
We are not weighed down with a light-witted sense of humour: 
we smile but rarely: we sigh often enough. We have few 
achievements to our credit, but our scholarly deportment and 
the great Volumes we invariably carry in our armpits give us 
a learned atmosphere which goes a long way towards impress¬ 
ing people suitably. With our grave faces we give people the 
impression that we are constantly plotting or planning great 
projects for the overthrow of Capitalism and Communism. We 
do nothing to disillusion them. The stage in Bharat is set thus. 
Myself and Shree A-Sock-Jee are already Bharat’s Karl- 
Marxjee, Senior and Junior, respectively. Shree Aurorajee may 
be the Bharatee Leninjee in embryo. We all have a Socialist 
State—Ram Raj—as our goal. For us Democratic Socialists, 
Evolution is the path. For our neighbours the path is via Re¬ 
volution. And if we have our way, Evolution or Revolution 
Bharat has got to have: whether it wants either, or neither, is 
not our concern!” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Your Honours! This Shreejee has read a lot from these 
learned books most of which has gone over my head. How it 
is with Your Honours, or with my friend, the Masterjee, I do 
not know. Shreejee claims he is the Leaderjee of the kisanjees. 
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that is, the tillers of the soil. I am sure the kisanjees do not 
understand a word of his jargon. Like the Congress following, 
and all other followings, all they know is to call their Jais and 
to raise their hands in their support at their meetings. If there 
is any kisanjee in this Hall, I am sure he will bear me out.” 


Shree Kisanjee Soli Tillerjee— 

“Yes, Your Honours, Shree Dahyajee is right. This our 
Leaderjee, and other Leaderjees not here present, often come 
to our villages and give us lectures. We attend the lectures, 
give them applause and call Jais. We, however, do not under¬ 
stand what they say. All we gather from their talk is that if 
we give them our votes at elections, and if they become Minis- 
terjees, they will abolish our taxes, and we shall keep our 
crops, and we shall never have to go without food and clothing. 
On that understanding we promise them our votes and we also 
contribute to their funds: and, of course, we feed them, and 
give them all honour and respect as our Netajees, that is, Lea¬ 
derjees. But, after they go from our villages, things remain 
just the same. We keep on paying taxes, our produce is always 
taken away for poor payments which are soon exhausted, and 
from season to season we live on hardly one lean meal a day— 
often without even that. These non-meal days are becoming 
more and more frequent, and famine conditions, which were 
rare in the old days, have now become a permanent feature of 
our miserable lives. These Shree Cowjees here in this Hall 
are City Cowjees and get plenty to eat. They appear to be 
aristocrats and bourgeoisie among Cowjees, since they have 
been given seats of honour in this great gathering. Shree Cow¬ 
jees of our villages are proletarian Cowjees: you can see and 
count their ribs as you can see and count our ribs: like us, 
they get little or nothing to eat the greater part of the year, 
and, like us, they also die for want of food. We hear that at 
such times the Government and the rich folk in the towns raise 
funds for the relief of the starving cultivators and Cowjees. 
Very often it happens that the starving cultivators and Cowjees 
do not wait for the arrival df the relief, but, no doubt through 
perversity and cussedness, they choose to die! What then 
happens to the relief funds no one knows! We see or hear but 
little of these Netajees while starvation and death are amongst 
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us. Those of us, who survive, see and hear them again when 
another occasion for securing votes arises, and then the same 
old story is repeated in the same old way.” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee Shree Aesopjee— 

“Ha! Your Honours! It is just here that we of the 
Hammer and the Sickle step in, and do so with good effect. We 
know all this with our psychological instinct—a sort of cat or 
dog sense: we know where trouble is and there we are. When 
we find that the kisanjees are half-starving, we go amongst 
them: we sympathise with them, sighing profusely and even 
shedding a tear, if possible: we point out how the Government 
of the day oppresses them with taxes and other burdens and 
drives them to the point of death 'from starvation, and how the 
Socialias only talk and talk, but do nothing. We then tell them 
how Kisanjees in Ram Raj, that is, in Russia, never know what 
famine is and are ever so happy in peace and plenty. We con¬ 
trast their pitiful state with the happy state of their brethren 
in the Russian Ram Raj where everybody has a farm of his 
own and is never short of food and clothing. We then point 
out to them that the remedy for all their trials and tribulations 
lies in their own hands. Sternly we tell them they must have 
a Kisan (tillers) and Muzdoor (workers) Raj—a Raj of their 
own: that is to say, they must drive away the Congress and the 
Socialias, who are the root-cause of all their miseries, and be¬ 
come the Government themselves. That would be REVOLU¬ 
TION (INQUDLAB). We do not use that word, because they 
would not understand it. But, they get the meaning alright. 
That is where and how we score over our evolutionary friends: 
that is where and how we shall continue to score. We have 
great influence in Malabar, Andhra, Telengana, West Bengal 
and East Punjab. Let us have a full-fledged countrywide fa¬ 
mine, and Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and all the rest otf Bharat will 
come under our Red Flag, proclaiming Bharat a hundred per 
cent Communist State—a Red Bharat like Red China. IN- 
QUILAB ZINDA-BAD ! LAL-JHUNDA-KI-JAI!!” and, with- 
repeated Jais on their lips, Madame Shree Aurora jee and her 
Colleagues of the Communists Delegation pushed themselves 
inside the Delegation Box elbowing out the gaping occupants, 
namely, Shree Jfi-Pee-Jee and Shree A-Sock-Jee. His Honour 
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the Masterjee was the first to grasp what had happened, and, 
accepting the position as a fait accompli, promptly announced 
the change to the Visitors and the audience. 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order, Order ! I have to announce to Your Honours and 
to this Honourable House that a Revolution has taken place 
in the Delegation Box. The Socialist Government in occupa¬ 
tion has been dislodged and a Communist Revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment is now in occupation of the Citadel, that is, the Dele¬ 
gation Box. Happily, there appear to have been no casualties 
during the change-over, as both Shree JS-Pee-Jee and Shree 
A-Sock-Jee appear to be whole in limb. No doubt, they are 
anxious to lodge a protest against this unseemly exhibition of 
the revolutionary mentality of the Proletariatjees, but, I would 
advise them to refrain from doing so, as, under the International 
Law, settled facts have got to be accepted as such and not 
sought to be unsettled. I see that Madame Shree Aurorajee 
has hoisted her scarf on the Delegation Box as a token Red 
Flag. It is a charming scarf and looks quite smart and proud 
doing duty as a Flag. Now that the Comradejees have been 
duly installed in the Box, I will, with Your Honours’ permis¬ 
sion, request their Leaderjee to resume the proceedings.” 
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XIX (b) — THE COMMUNISTS DELEGATION 
Madame Shree Aurorajee Shree Aesopjee— 

“Comrades! Upto yesterday I was one of the Leaderjees 
of the Socialist Party in Bharat. I found that they had lost 
their fervour of the early days. Our GurCijee’s inspiration had 
almost faded out from their jaded hearts. There was no 
enthusiasm—hardly any life—left in them. From Leftists 
they had turned almost Rightists. I found them hob-nobbing 
with Western Capitalism and Imperialism. This was unfor¬ 
givable in Marxists. I have left them. Since then, I have 
gravitated to Moscow and have been duly indoctrinated in 
ultra-Marxism, commonly known as Communism. Today I 
stand alone with my adherents, the ultra-Leftists—apart both 
from the Socialists and the Communists—like the Primusjee’s 
neutral State—undecided. I see no hope of my erstwhile col¬ 
leagues being sufficiently vitalised and dynamised to attract 
me to rejoin them on their plane. On the other hand, the 
children of the Flag are full of life and promise: I feel they 
are the coming men—Bharat’s Men of Destiny! They appear 
to be weak today through disunity and lack of leadership. I 
feel an urge, a call, to go to their help. Like our Primusjee, 
who is said to be a half-Communist, I am a near-Communist, 
today. Tomorrow may find me in their ranks, pro tem. I shall 
decide finally whether to throw in my lot with them after I 
return from my next pilgrimage to the Comradjees’ Mecca, 
namely, Moscow. Meantime, I am completing my plans for 
setting up an ultra-Leftist Party, distinct from both the 
Socialists and the Communists, with the following as its Plank 
or Platform:— 

(a) A wave of study circle activity should be set in motion 
among the working class, organised on an all-Bharat 
scale and co-ordinated so that through it the working 
class, both agrarian and urban, achieves conscious¬ 
ness of itself: 

(b) Besides being a means of education, the above move¬ 
ment would become a source of organisational 
strength to the working class, and help their leaders 
from different parts of the Country to become aware 
of the common class demands of the proletarians: 
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<c) Parallelly, efforts should be made to bring together 
working class elements in the various trade unions in 
All-Union Action Committees organised factory-wise. 

(d) In regard to the agricultural working class, means 
should be devised by which the increasing pauperi¬ 
zation of the agrarian proletariat can become a source 
of revolutionary militancy: 

(e) Small peasant and agrarian workers’ action commit¬ 
tees, with study circles, should be set up with a view 
to ‘converting chaotic, loosely got-up kisan organisa¬ 
tions into efficient mechanisms for releasing the agra¬ 
rian masses into a world of proletarian consciousness. 

When sufficient progress has been made with the above 
interim Plan, I shall declare outright for Communism a la 
Moscow, and I shall take over the Communist Party in Bharat 
under my wings. Today, I am deputising here as the Leader- 
jee of the Communist Delegation in only an honorary 
capacity. 

You will observe, Comrades, that I have half-a-dozen col¬ 
leagues in this Delegation. They desire to remain nameless, 
firstly, out of modesty, and; seconouy, from considerations of 
sau ty vis-a-vir, both Moscow and New Delhi. It has been 
noticed to be a rogreUabU* weakness with Moscow that they 
keep changing Party leaders every few weeks or months, and 
those removed always get in their black-book with the pros¬ 
pect of inclusion in a future purge. New Delhi also appears 
t* -uffer from a similar weakness They, too, appear to be 
maintaining a black-book. The Party comes under a ban 
pr ■ .cy frequently, and, whenever this happens, the Leaderjees 
a \. ex-Lead::rjees appearing in the black-book are locked-up 
u der the Detention Laws. Of ten-times, they get timely scent 
and slip under ground. Of cou^ fhe wise course would be 
to remain incognito and prevent names getting into the black* 
book, and this is the reason why my colleagues desire to 
remain unnamed. 

Comrades! Shree Ja-Pee-Jee has read to you a lot about 
Socialism. I shall now read to you from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica some passages tracing the growth and development 
of Communism. 
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When we talk of Communism, we immediately think of 
Russia. Russia, however, had Bolshevism, before Communism. 
I shall read something about Bolshevism and then pass on to 
Communism. 

Comrades! Bolshevism was the name given to the doctrine 
professed by the extreme left wing of the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. The name was derived from the fact that at a 
conference of the Party held in Brussels and London in 1902-3, 
a majority (Bolsheviki) secured the acceptance of the views 
urged by their leader, Shree Nikolai Leninjee, who stood for 
a complete transformation to Socialism by means of a Revo¬ 
lution to be carried through by the ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’: the minority (Mensheviki), who aimed at collabora¬ 
tion with the middle class parties in the establishment of a 
constitutional republic as a step to Socialism, thereupon, with¬ 
drew from control of the Party’s operations. 

Comrades! Bolshevism pinned its faith to sudden mass- 
action without regard to time and place. According to the 
Bolshevist, a successful revolution was the outcome of careful 
preparation applied to a suitable conjuncture of circumstances. 
Insurrection, as Shree Marxjee said, is an art; and Shree 
Leninjee laid down five rules as its guiding principles. Insur¬ 
rection, first, must never be played with; once it has begun, 
it must be carried on to the bitter end. When, secondly, the 
time has been chosen, the revolutionists must mass at the 
proper place forces superior to those of the enemy; otherwise, 
they will be overwhelmed. Once begun, thirdly, the offensive 
is fundamental, because, as Marxjee pointed out, ‘the defensive 
is death to the insurrection.’ Surprise, fourthly, is fundamental, 
and the moment to choose is when the forces of Government 
are scattered. Moral superiority, finally, is vital; and the 
announcement of daily, even hourly, successes has great 
importance in depressing the enemy, in consolidating the 
offensive, and in keeping the masses on your side. Surround¬ 
ing all must be the ultimate perspective of audacity without 
which supreme success is impossible. Revolution, therefore, 
may be said, from the angle of Socialism, to depend on three 
conditions, first, it must be not a conspiracy, nor a party- 
move, but' the rise of the revolutionary working class. 
Secondly, it must have the masses on its side, and must there- 
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fore build its appeal on their most urgent demands. Thirdly, 
it must break out at the crux of rising activity among the 
friends of revolutionary change, and at the moment of greatest 
indecision on the part of the enemy. 

The working class is thus brought to power. The Bolshe¬ 
vist insists that the preservation of power involves the Dicta¬ 
torship of the Proletariat. It is essential to crush out opposi¬ 
tion and to shatter the institutions of the defeated regime. 
Revolution is war, and until there is complete acquiescence 
in the victor’s terms, the methods of war alone are suitable to 
it. ‘The enemy,’ says Shree Trotskyjee, ‘must be made harm¬ 
less, and this means he must, in war-time, be destroyed.’ For, 
willing the end, the Bolshevist cannot wipe his hands of the 
means. Hesitation, weakness, pity, a false worship of demo¬ 
cracy, only stimulate the forces of counter-revolution and 
prevent the consolidation of the new regime. The dictator¬ 
ship is exercised by the Communist Party because (1) its 
members have been tried and can be trusted, and (2) they 
represent the real will of the workers which has been sup¬ 
pressed and obscured by Capitalism. The dictatorship is a 
trust for the revolution which, in its turn, is a fulfilment of 
the mission to which the working-class is historically called. 

Violence, therefore, wins the revolution, and dictatorship 
consolidates it. The transition to Socialism is accomplished in 
two stages. In the first, the oppression of classes disappears, 
and, with it, the State which is merely the instrument of class 
.oppression. The proletariat seizes power, and by using it to 
destroy the class-structure of society, ceases to be a proletariat. 
The instruments of production are socialised. But coercive 
power is still necessary because the minds and hearts of men 
are not easily accustomed to the new regime. Government, 
therefore, continues, though growing acceptance of the new 
society means growing democratisation of social processes. 
This, however, does not mean parliamentarism, which is 
merely a bourgeois form of government, but the Soviet system 
(a council of soldiers, workers and poorer peasants) which 
combines the advantages of the territorial with' the virtues of 
producer’s representation. Formal democracy is replaced in 
the first stage by what the Bolshevist calls ‘the revolutionary 
dynamic of living forces,' which means that all elements in 
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society except the working class are deliberately excluded 
from power. Great industrial enterprises, the banks, the 
means of communication, and the large landed estates must 
be confiscated: wholesale commerce should be nationalised: 
foreign trade must become a Government monopoly. The 
means of propaganda, the press and education, must be con¬ 
fined to working class direction. Small business may be left 
untouched, because it is futile to think that Communism can be 
established at a stroke. Measures must be taken to associate 
intellectual technicians with the new order and to neutralise 
the peasant classes by organising the poorer by repressing 
sternly the antagonism of the richer peasants. So, mutatis 
mutandis, with the poorer bourgeoisie of the towns. 

The critics comment, and it must be admitted, that Bol¬ 
shevism cannot be said to have any clear view of the ultimate 
social order it proposes to establish. It has taken over from 
Marxjee phrases like the demand ‘from each according to his 
powers, to each according to his needs,’ and the ‘administra¬ 
tion of things instead of administration of persons.’ But, it is 
mainly occupied with the immediate revolutionary task. It 
conceives, moreover, of the revolution thus established as a 
world-revolution made in each country on similar conditions 
to those in Russia.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Do we understand that the conditions prevailing in each 
country are examined, and their suitability for a revolution 
ascertained, before a revolution is attempted in that country?” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“This article does not say so specifically; but, I under¬ 
stand, the suitability of conditions has to be assumed, or, 
• where time and opportunity permit, the requisite conditions 
'■ must be created. The article proceeds to say that for this 
i purpose the formation of a World Communist Party, rigorously 
‘ directed from a single centre and sternly disciplined from 
3 above, is fundamental. To advance the revolution, advantage 
c must be taken of national, racial and economic discontent 
V where these exist: but, propaganda in relation to them must 
t seek always to move them to significance in terms of the class- 
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war. Union should be sought with the reformist working class 
parties, but always on the understanding that they are bound 
to fail, and that, if they arrive in power, the Communist must 
separate from them and fight them. Finally, it is to be noted 
that Bolshevism regards religion as a Capitalist instrument 
used as an anodyne for the workers and seeks, wherever 
possible, to destroy its influence.” 


Shree Sadhoobawa Sanataneejee— 

“How can you get Ram Raj without the help of Shree 
Ramjee’s religion? And, even if Ram Raj can be secured in 
this world without religion, what will happen to you when you 
go to the next world? Can people without religion hope to 
enter heaven? I am sure no true Hindoo, that is, no Sanatanee 
Hindoo, who values his religion more than worldly happiness 
—more even than life itself—can ever think of sacrificing his 
religion for all the Ram Rajs of these Bolshevistjees and Com- 
munistjees. There will be no place for these irreligious God¬ 
less people in Bharat when we have established the Hindoo 
Democratic, Theocratic, State in the Country. These irreligious 
blasphemies may do in other countries—not in our Ptinya- 
Bhoomi of Bharat.” 


Seth Shree Dulloomiajee Shree 
Consciencejee 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee 
Shree Billa-Millajee 


“Hear, Hear! Hear, Hear! 
Shree Hindoo-tva-ki-Jai! 
Shree Hindoo-hood-ki-Jai! 
Shree Hindoo-dom-ki-Jaii 
Jai Hind ! Jai Bharat!” 


Shree Cowjees— 

“Moo-oo! Moo-ooH Moo-oo!!!” 

Shree Sadhoobawajee 
Shree Dulloomiajee 
Shree Billa-Mflla-Jee 
Shree Dahyajee 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Not so many Jais all together. We have 
yet to go a long way, and, at the present rate, I am afraid, 


“Shree Cowjees-ki-Jai! 
” Jai-Cowjees!! Jai—” 
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Shreejees may run short of Jais, and it may become necessary 
to ration them. I would request Madame Shree Aurorajee to 
kindly proceed.” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“This is all silly nonsense. It just shows how barbarous 
and uncivilised people are in this benighted Country, and how 
a Revolution is necessary and overdue. However, I cannoot 
waste my time arguing with these hopeless people. Besides, 
Shree Revolutionjee may have already arrived and may be 
waiting round the corner. I must, therefore, finish this show 
without loss of time. 

Comrades! Upon the wisdom or rightness of the views 
contained in this article, which I have been reading to you, it 
is not necessary for me to pronounce a judgment. They have 
been put into operation in Russia; they have been attempted 
elsewhere; and history alone can give a verdict upon them. 
(Shree Sadhoobavajee—‘You have our verdict already’—His 
Honour the M.C.—‘Order! Order!) Having finished with Bol¬ 
shevism, I shall now read some passages on Communism. 

“Comrades! Communism is a term originally used as al¬ 
most synonymous with Socialism. Both conceptions cover a 
multitude of ideas: Utopian description of an ideal society as 
in Plato’s ‘Republic’; sharp criticism of the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of wealth and happiness in present society, sometimes on 
moral grounds; the application of the principle of equality to 
practical conditions, especially to the world of economics; and, 
finally, the most far-reaching political schemes, which aim at 
nothing less than the reconstruction of the whole system of 
society. Common to all these variations, without exception, 
is their rejection of private property, private ownership of the 
means of production as well as of articles of consumption. They, 
thus, advocate a form of production which is in the hands of 
the community; in which the ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction is vested in the community. It is, however, more usual 
and also more practical, to confine the words ‘Socialism’ and 
‘Communism’ to those systems and movements which aim at 
communalizing the means of production, justify their pursuit 
of this end by a scientific analysis of the Capitalist system of 
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economics, and in their efforts to reach it, count principally on 
the support of the masses of industrial workmen, the proletariat, 
and the numerous classes of lower clerks, etc. In pre-Capitalist 
times, wealth lay essentially in superfluity of articles of con¬ 
sumption, precious metals, houses, and landed property. In¬ 
justice, where it occurred, was in the distribution, and every 
reform of society was based on moral grounds. 

In the Capitalist age, Comrades, wealth consists of pro¬ 
ductive plant (wharfs, factories, ware-houses). Thus, the 
private ownership of the means of production has come to be 
questioned, and altered distribution contemplates the abolition 
of private wealth, i.e., the transference of the means of pro¬ 
duction to national ownership. It is convenient to apply the 
term ‘Communism’ to those movements in particular which 
rest, to a greater or less degree, on the ‘Communist Manifesto’ 
of Shree Marxjee and his colleague, Shree Engelsjee, which 
identify Communism with the cause df the proletariat, as a 
party to the class-war, and which, as the corollary to this 
train of thought, look to the communalizing of the means of 
prduction to bring about not merely increased total production 
and total consumption, and juster distribution, but also a radi¬ 
cal reorganisation of all conditions of life whatsoever, all crea¬ 
tive achievement, the whole spiritual contents of the age. 
According to such views, it is not possible to plan conditions 
of living in advance, in the style of a Utopian romance. No 
inventive power, no fantasy, is strong enough to deduce a world 
from one general principle; it must be moulded by mankind 
through life, through the development of experience. This is 
the Communistic conclusion drawn from a sociological survey 
of historical development. Comrades!.” 

The Honourable Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“You made a mention of Plato’s ‘Republic’. Would you 
kindly tell us something about it?’’ 

Madame Shree Aurorajc 

“Certainly, Comrade! Shree Flatojee was a Greek philoso¬ 
pher who lived over 2,000 years ago. He had written a book 
called ‘Republic.’ It was the most influential of all works of 
Utopian Communism. In that book of Shree Platojee, not only 
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is private property abolished, but marriage also; children are 
educated by the State, art is banished as seduction of the soul, 
the world is stripped of all ideologies, mercilessly ‘disenchanted' 
and reconstructed rationally. The differentiation between the 
sexes also disappears. It is, however, too often forgotten that 
these radical measures are applicable only to the two leading 
or ruling classes: the warriors and the ruling philosophers, who 
have to renounce any sort of private life, in order to carry out 
their duties properly. The citizens, however, on whose labour 
the whole communal life is based, who only produce but do not 
rule, and can take no decisions of importance for the whole com¬ 
munity, live the ordinary life. They can acquire property; 
they can, and indeed should, found families. 

Comrades! The age of Utopian dreams has long since passed. 
The era of Socialistic and Communistic experiments has also 
passed. As has been mentioned elsewhere, the modem deve¬ 
lopment of Communist thought lays chief stress on overcoming 
the conflict of classes by abolishing private ownership of the 
means of production. By capture of the means of production 
it is hoped to liberate the oppressed and to emancipate the 
.proletariat. Communism is peculiar in that, basing itself on 
the utterances of Shree Marxjee and Shree Engelsjee,, it holds 
that this end is only attainable by means of a revolution. Re¬ 
volution is not rejected by Socialism as a last resort for over¬ 
coming historical and social obstacles; but modem Communism 
regards revolution as necessary, and a period of dictatorship 
Of the proletariat, based on open terror, as the only means of 
creating the Socialist economic and social system. 

Comrades! Communism has undergone very far-reaching 
changes in recent times, not so much in theory as owing to its 
international expansion. Russia, by coming tinder the rule of 
the Communist Party, has become the parade ground of Com- 
hiuhistic practice. Communism, in its Russian form, lias some 
remarkable features which originally did not belong to it. 
Modem Communism repudiates erstwhile beliefs when it re¬ 
gards the social revolution as possible in every Capitalist Coun¬ 
try ofEurdpe without regard to the stage of its economic deve¬ 
lopment. This clearly springs from its thesis of a world Revo¬ 
lution which can break out anywhere, said which must then 
spread from the country of origin over the whole World. 
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Modern Communism, otherwise known as Leninism, based as 
it is on the Communist Manifesto issued by Shree Marxjee and 
Shree Engelsjee in 1848, emphasises the initial necessity of 
civil war. Communism in its Russian form is closely allied 
to syndicalism, but not to anarchism as is often falsely main¬ 
tained. Syndicalism is the revolt of the rank and file of the 
workers against the democratic State, against Capitalism, but 
also against trade union bureaucracy. It is born of impatience 
of the compromises brought by daily life. Just as Syndicalism 
places action above everything, and moreover direct action (not 
only strikes, but also sabotage), just as it seeks to conquer the 
Capitalist structure even at the cost of the temporary destruc¬ 
tion of productive forces, so also in the case of modem Commu¬ 
nism (Bolshevism) force is the necessary road to success and 
the militant period constitutes a necessary training of the prole¬ 
tariat for the control of society. On the other hand, Com¬ 
munism differs from Syndicalism in that the latter glorifies 
the ‘militant minority’ and believes that a determined minority 
is necessarily superior both in wisdom and power to the loose¬ 
ly associated majority, whereas Communism considers that the 
acquiescence, at least, of the majority must be obtained by 
propaganda. This is, indeed, necessarily a long process, in¬ 
volving, unfortunately but inevitably, the sacrifice of an entire 
generation. Furthermore Syndicalism is in revolt against all 
forms of centralised control, above all, of economic processes. 
If the proletariat is to achieve its aim, it must as a class elect 
its own representatives, and Russian Communism has created 
direct representation 6f the proletariat in the workers’, soldiers’' 
and peasants’ councils. 

Comrades! This Soviet System tended, however, from the 
very first to centralization of administrative apparatus. The 
reason lies in the theory of dictatorship. The proletariat, 
according to Communist ideas, does not form a political body 
suitable for democratic organisation. For, according to Com¬ 
munist theories, the proletariat at the beginning of the Revolu¬ 
tion is no homogeneous mass, but contains within itself the 
various stages of historical development. Only the most en¬ 
lightened workmen employed in the technically most advanced 
branches of industry are capable of grasping the situation. The 
great mass of the workmen employed in medium and small 
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workshops, or in handicraft, the exploited, degenerate masses 
of the home workers are not in a position to recognise their 
interests and their ‘social status’ in the moment when revolu¬ 
tion breaks out. For the domination of the bourgeoisie and of 
-capital is not only an economic and (in the first-stages of the 
industriad system) a physical dictatorship. The bourgeoisie, 
according to Communist theory, rules over the proletariat, not 
■only by virtue of unemployment and.through the police; its rule 
is at the same time a spiritual one, in that the whole ideas 
and ambitions of the workmen are perverted by the interests 
-of the bourgeoisie. A proletarian revolution, therefore, based 
on democratic franchise, even if confined to the workmen, 
would have little chance of success, and the proletariat must, 
therefore, trust to its advance-guard, the Communist Party, 
which includes only a small fraction of the workmen. For 
all these reasons, the Soviet system, which originally had been 
based on democratic ideas, was soon transformed; voting was 
made public in order to ensure the election of Communists. 
The Communist Party, furthermore, drew up the lists of 
-candidates in such a way that candidates other than Commu¬ 
nists could not be elected in the electoral assemblies. The 
-system of indirect election to the higher Soviets serves the 
same purpose. The working proletariat alone is entitled to 
-vote for these bodies; the other social classes, in so far as 
they exist at all, are deprived of any political rights as 
^exploiters.’ It is hoped, however, that this system will come 
increasingly to enjoy the true and unfeigned support of those 
ruled by it. This is to be achieved, first and foremost, by the 
system of education, which is to make the ideas of Commu¬ 
nism the common heritage of the coming generation. 

Comrades! According to the modem Communist theory, 
-the working classes as such are quite capable of seizing the 
power of the State, but not of maintaining it with success. 
For this purpose they require a committee which acts for 
them: the Communist Party. This Party must, therefore, 
guide the dictatorship during the period of civil war, and 
hence it is necessary that only members of the Communist 
Party, or those in sympathy with it, should be elected to the 
Councils. The period of dictatorship is regarded as. a transi¬ 
tional stage, in which a freely democratic expression of will 
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would lead to the victory ot counter-revolution, in view of the 
greater mobility and the economic strength of {he former ruling 
classes. It is only when the socialist society has been achieved 
that a free expression of will and the representation of the 
whole people is again possible. Communists do not reject the 
current conceptions of democracy because they believe in the 
superiority of the few, but because they believe that the 
phrases of democracy bear no relation to present realities. 
True democracy is held to be unrealisable in Capitalist society 
because of the fundamental helplessness of the propertyless 
man; parliamentary forms only serve to veil the reality of the 
‘bourgeoisie dictatorship’ by an appearance of popular consent 
which is rendered unreal by the capitalist control of the 
social structure.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Could Madame Shreejee kindly give us some idea of the 
Russian conception of the Theory of Dictatorship?” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“Comrade! The modern practice of Communism, espe¬ 
cially the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and its maintenance 
by the Terror, has its theoretical basis in the ‘true Marxian 
doctrine of the State,’ as it was developed by Shree Marxjee 
and Shree Engelsjee. According to this, the State is not the 
reality of the ethical idea, nor the realisation of a univer¬ 
sally valid system of law, nor a power standing above society, 
but, the State is an organ of class rule, an organisation of the 
exploiting class in power at any time for the maintenance of 
its external conditions of production and especially for the 
suppression of the exploited class. It is, finally, a ‘special force 
•of repression’ even -in the case of the democratic State. Hence 
it can never represent the whole society, except where this 
consists of one class—the proletariat. For, wherteas all 
previous class struggles have resulted simply in the rule of a 
new minority, the victory of the proletariat carries with it 
the emancipation of the whole of humanity, because there is no 
remaining class below them to be freed. The struggle of the 
working class is thus the struggle of the humanity of the 
future. 
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When the State seizes the means of production in the 
name of society (and that is the Social revolution), then, and 
not till then, does it represent the whole society. Then govern¬ 
ment over persons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the control over productive processes. The State is not 
‘abolished.’ It dies out. The machine of the State is put in 
the museums of antiquities, alongside of the spinning wheel 
and the bronze axe (Engels). For, in proportion as the pro¬ 
letarian State carries out its task of suppressing class distinc¬ 
tions, it destroys its own class basis, and the State as a special 
organ of class power and repression gives way to the machi¬ 
nery of a homogeneous communist society. It is only in this 
subsequent phase of Communism that freedom becomes reali¬ 
sable. This end cannot be attained immediately by the 
conquest of the State power. If the proletariat overthrows the 
bourgeoisie Government and takes over the army and the 
administration, Socialism and the classless society are not yet 
achieved. On the contrary, the workers rmist then, by means 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat , take and maintain pos¬ 
session of the State os ‘the special force of repression' for 
keeping under the bourgeoisie. 

Comrades! Since Communism today is no longer a mere 
theoretical political system, but has become a political power, 
it is going through different phases. There are the rapidly 
changing conditions which may necessitate quick changes in 
tactics or even the temporary sacrifice of principles. As the 
Soviet State has developed in Russia, many concessions have 
had to be made to economic necessities. Under the early mili¬ 
tant phase of war Communism, private buying and selling 
was prohibited by law and offenders were severely punished. 
Cash wages were no longer paid. Workers and other employees 
Were given cards for food, clothing and other necessities, 
free lodging and free transport on trams and railways. All 
non-working elements of the population were disfranchised. 
The peasants were subjected to requisitions of all their crops 
save what was needed for their households. They obtained 
commodity cards in exchange. This militant phase gave place 
to the new economic policy and to a far-reaching recognition of 
private trade and in particular of the right of the peasant to the 
free disposal of his products, subject to certain fixed taxation. 
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The economic policy of the Communists attempted at first to 
abolish' monetary transactions, but was soon forced to re¬ 
establish a stable currency, because every complex economic 
transaction requires a standard of computation. Finance, too, 
is developing in the direction inevitable in any comparatively 
primitive economic system; indirect taxation takes the first 
place. The Soviets are anxious to extend the system of con¬ 
cessions, to attract foreign capital into the country and are at 
necessity established with the Capitalist world, the legal basis 
of which are to a certain degree recognised. On the other 
hand, nationalised industry kept increasing, and the monopoly 
of foreign trade remained the strongest bulwark of Commu¬ 
nist economic policy. 

“Comrades! When this article was written, that is, in the 
twenties of his century, the Soviet Union was still essentially 
in a transitional condition, and, it may be argued that it had 
very little right to the name of Communism at all. Commu¬ 
nist thought in other countries had been relatively little 
affected by the changes in Russian practice, and was still very 
greatly influenced by the theoretical writings of Shree Lenin- 
jee and the policies advocated by the Third International. 
Just as the political development of the 19th century was 
profoundly modified by the French Revolution, so economic 
life during the present century felt and will continue to feel 
the repercussion of the ideas of the Russian Revolution, even 
were a new Napoleon to arise and to restore the former 
Capitalist system in Russia. The strength of the Communist 
movement outside Russia varied greatly in different countries, 
being greatest wherever economic distress was most acutely 
Third International, despite very prejudicial effects on the 
felt. The continuance of the intensive propaganda of the 
political relations between the Soviet State and other Govern¬ 
ments, was mainly attributable to the belief that the Russian 
experiment depended for its lasting success upon the accom¬ 
plishment of the World Revolution.” 

Hie Hon’ble Dr. Thomas Moony— 

"Madame Shreejee spoke of the policies advocated by the 
Third International. Could she kindly tell us something about 

them?” 
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Madame Shreejee— 

“Comrades! The Third International had been founded by 
Shree Leninjee in 1919 as a successor to the First International 
founded by our Gurujee, Shree Marxjee. It was pledged to 
the cause of World Revolution, which cause, Shree Leninjee 
had declared, had been betrayed by the Second International. 
The Third, or Communist, International was also known as the 
‘Comintern.’ According to the Soviet Government, the Comin¬ 
tern was an aggregation of Communist Parties wherever they 
existed, and that the successful Communist Party of Russia 
was no more than primus inter pares. The avowed purpose 
of the Comintern, to overthrow their regimes and institutions 
by violence, had caused foreign powers to take the view that 
the Comintern and the Soviet Government were both vassals 
of one lord, namely, the Russian Communist Party. The 
Comintern had extended its activities to the colonies of foreign 
Powers and to semi-colonial countries or spheres of influence,, 
such as China. The foreign Powers, principally, Great Britain, 
had protested strongly against the Communist propaganda, 
and Russia had consequently slackened the speed and inten¬ 
sity of her propaganda: but, the propaganda ghost had not 
been laid and it had continued to trouble the relations between 
Russia and foreign Powers. 

The Fundamental Principles of the Comintern, as 
recorded in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, are as follows: — 

(1) The Communist International is the organisation of 
the Communist Parties of each nation; it is therefore revolu¬ 
tionary. Its chief purpose is to accelerate the development 
of events towards World Revolution. It rejects any compro¬ 
mise or co-operation with bourgeoisie parties. Similarly, it 
rejects parliamentarism as a normal method of political deve¬ 
lopment. In certain circumstances it advocates a unity of front 
with the Socialist Parties. This is, however, never more than 
a temporary and tactical co-operation. The Communist Inter- 
natioal is honest enough to state openly that it is only ready 
to support the Socialist Parties so far as ‘the hangman’s rope 
supports the convict.’ The aim of the Communist Inter¬ 
national is the creation of really revolutionary proletarian 
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parties which shall be the advance guard of the revolution,, 
and the combination of them into a great homogeneous inter¬ 
national Communist Party. 

(2) The Communist International is no loose organisa¬ 
tion like the Second International, but an association bound 
together by a common programme and principles, and receiv¬ 
ing its orders from a central organ, the bureau of the Third 
International. This central organ does not merely issue 
general rules of conduct, which may be carried out or not 
by the individual national parties according to their own con¬ 
victions and views of the general situation; it lays down 
policy to the smallest details. The men at the head of Com¬ 
munist parties have been repeatedly changed under orders 
from the International, and tactics (e.g., the question of co¬ 
operation with the Socialist parties, or the attitude to be 
adopted towards parliament) have often been defined in 
detail by resolutions of the International Bureau. This central 
organ of the Communist International is indubitably in close 
personal and political touch with the Russian Government, 
the Soviet of People’s Commissaries. 

(3) The individual Communist Parties are, despite a 
general uniformity, not all organised on the Russian system. 
The Communist parties of Western Europe are ‘open parties* 
which any one may join. In some countries the Communist 
parties are proscribed by law. Wherever it is possible, a sort 
of military organisation probably exists. 

(4) In matters of internal policy the individual parties 
are strongly influenced by the Communist International, but 
there are great differences between the nations. In countries 
where democracy is firmly based and parliamentary tradition 
of long standing, the tactics of the Communist parties are 
correspondingly modified. Communists take part in parlia¬ 
ment, bring forward legislative motions, etc; at times they 
even co-operate with the Socialist parties. This is, however, 
only a temporary tactical move, the ultimate aim being 
always World Revolution. The formation of the so-called 
‘unified front’ is a means to an end and a tactical move. The 
organised workmen in the trade unions are to be captured 
in such a way that the trade unions gradually come under 
the Influence of the Communist parties 
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The conditions of affiliation to tile Communist Interna¬ 
tional prescribe that every party which desires affiliation to 
the Com munis t International must develop a systematic and 
persistent Communist activity within the trade unions, works 
committees, co-operative societies and other mass organisa¬ 
tions of workmen. Within these organisations it is necessary 
to organise cells, which, by persistent and continuous work, 
must win the unions, etc., to the cause of Communism. The 
Communist cells must be completely subordinated to the party 
as a whole. 

Comrades! I have spoken above of World Revolution to 
which Communism was pledged. As it found its feet in 
Russia, it began to look about itself with its head and eyes 
bulging with the expanding expansionist visions of its self- 
assigned World Mission. The Soviet signed treaties of friend¬ 
ship with Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and Outer Mongolia. 
It quickly grasped the possibilities in China. It disavowed 
unequal treaties, capitulations, treaty ports, protected areas 
and unilateral tariffs. At the same time, it fostered, among 
the Chinese people, not Communism, but nationalism. You 
will be surprised to hear this, but I shall explain it to you. 
Orthodox Marxists had long been perplexed as to why the 
working masses of Western Europe had failed to revolt 
against their Capitalist masters. According to Shree Leninjee, 
this was due to the fact that the surplus profits from the 
exploitation of colonies and semi-colonial countries such as 
China had enabled the European Capitalists to maintain their 
‘wage-slaves’ above the starvation level which would make 
Revolution inevitable. To free such countries from Capitalist 
exploitation would therefore be a long step towards the 
Proletarian World Revolution. Shree Leninjee thus recon¬ 
ciled three apparently contradictory forces, namely, the 
nationalist aspirations of colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
the spirit of Marxist Communism, and the reborn desire of 
new Russia for expansion. The Soviet found a nationalist 
movement in China, with the slogan, ‘China for the Chinese.’ 
The Communists supported this movement. The Russian 
influence in China increased after the defeat of Japan in the 
second World War; the Chinese forces were divided into two 
groups, the ‘nationalists, with bourgeoisie traditions, and the 
Red,’ indoctrinated in Communism. The civil war between 
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these groups ended in the triumph of the Reds. China is now 
a Communist State. Chinese Communists have penetrated all 
South-East Asia and have reached the borders of Bharat. 
Their fifth columns are active in all States not liberated so 
far. Shree Marxjee’s dream of World Revolution by the 
Workers and Peasants of the World and establishment of a 
Proletarian World State is getting nearer realisation. 

Comrades! I shall not touch upon the later phases of Com¬ 
munism. As a gesture towards its allies in the Second World 
War, Russia at one time disbanded the Comintern, or, the 
Third Commufiist International. Later, I believe, the organi¬ 
sation was revived under another name, and the movement 
for the spread of Communism throughout the World was 
intensified. Today, Communist China is fighting Russia’s 
battle for Communism in Asia against the non-Communist 
States of the World, iSo far as the Communists are concerned, 
they firmly believe that the outcome is bound to be an un¬ 
qualified success for their World Mission.” 

A Press Reporterjee— 

“May I have for a moment the ear of His Honour the 
Masterjee? I speak on behalf of my colleagues here, the re- 
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presentatives of the Fourth Estate. As Your Honour knows, 
we are performing our duty faithfully, and publishing verba¬ 
tim reports of the proceedings in the daily press. Your Honour 
must have observed that Shree JS-Pee-Jee and Madame Shree 
Aurorajee, between them, have taken up almost the whole 
morning, and their readings from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica do not appear to have been finished yet. We have written 
reams of foolscap, used up dozens of pencils, and our eyes 
and fingers now refuse to function any more. Why is it neces¬ 
sary to read all this stuff from all these Volumes? Cannot 
mere quoting of references do? We doubt if many of those 
present are able to follow, or care to follow, these voluminous 
quotations: and I see the Cowjees and some other members 
of this congregation having a good nap even now. We request 
His Honour the Masterjee to kindly see if something cannot 
be done in the matter so far as the quotations are concerned.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Shree Press Reporterjee has raised an 
important question of procedure. Under normal parliamen¬ 
tary procedure and practice, quotations are permitted ad lib, 
and even encouraged, for the reason that thereby the House 
is assured of having an accurate version from published 
matter, and not merely what a member may happen to re¬ 
member, which, possibly, may be incomplete or even inaccu¬ 
rate. In the present case, the advantage of readings is three¬ 
fold: in the first place, Their Honours are not acquainted with 
these world-wide movements and they have expressed a 
desire that they may be given the fullest possible information 
on all matters from all available sources. Secondly, we in 
Bharat have heard of Socialism and Communism, and know 
that some persons among us are labelled Socialists and some 
others Communists. We see from the papers that not a day 
passes but it brings news of the sayings and doings of the 
Communists in other parts of the World, and sometimes even 
in Bharat. But, we Bharatees have not the foggiest notion of 
what Socialism is, or what Communism standa’^for, and what, 
if anything, is wrong about them. It is, thlreftre, very neces¬ 
sary, in our own interests, that the present: op portu nity should 
be availed of to gain for ourselves some insight into, these 
important matters from the recognised Leaders of the respec- 
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tive movements. Listening to these readings we learn a lot. 
For instance, although I have an Encyclopaedia set of my 
own, upto now 1 had not been aware that Revolution 
was the sine qua non, and the foundation, and the ground work 
for all Communist superstructure: and that you could not 
convert the existing State into a Communist State by a pro¬ 
cess of evolution and development, but that the existing State 
had got to be smashed and an entirely new State had got to 
be brought into existence. Our eyes are opened in many 
matters on which we had wrong notions. For instance, with 
others, I had been under the impression that Communism in 
Asia, as prevailing in China, was different from Russian Com¬ 
munism—a more respectable sort of Communism, less 
rigorous and more suited to Asiatic temperament, traditions 
and conditions, and, therefore, less unacceptable in its Chinese 
version than in its asal-natal form as prevails in the land of 
Shree Leninjee. We have now seen that, though the out¬ 
ward forms may temporarily differ, in its essence and sub¬ 
stance all Communism is bound to be alike—one and indivi¬ 
sible—whether in Europe or Asia, in Russia or China: and 
that there is nothing like good Communism, indifferent Com¬ 
munism, or, bad Communism: Communism is Communism: 
When the curtain rises on Communism, it is—‘Enter Shree 
Revolutionjee—Exit Shree Capitalistjees and Shree Bour¬ 
geoisie—jees.’ I am sure all this you did not know. You know 
it now, and your readers will know it* tomorrow. Thirdly, the 
presence here of the Leader jees of these opposing movements 
ensures that we are told nothing but verifiable facts, and not 
fibs as we usually hear, say, for instance, at meetings on the 
Chowpaty Seaface at Bombay. In these circumstances, while 
I deeply sympathise with the Reporterjees, I am afraid I 
must allow the present procedure to continue. I, however, 
trust Madame Shreejee will kindly restrict her quotations 
from the texts to the minimum necessary. Madame Shreejee 
will kindly proceed.” 


Madame Shreejee— 

; “Sathee-o! (This is Hindi for ‘Comrades')—I shall now 
give you some idea of the movement in Bharat. Our organi¬ 
sation follows the pattern in vogue in our parent country, 
Russia (Shree Dahyajee—‘Is not Bharat your parent 
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country?’) Bharat is our country by the accident of birth: our 
spiritual homeland is Russia. Long live Russia! Boos Zinda- 
Bad! RUssia-jee-ki-Jai! At the head of our organisation we 
have a Presidium—that is, a Board of Presidents, and the 
General Secretary is the Chief Executive. The Presidium is 
composed of six Sathees, and there is only one General 
Secretary, making a total of seven. ‘We are seven—seven are 
we’—as some idler sang. All the seven were with me when 
I entered this Hall and as I sat here listening to our renegade 
Sathee, Ja-Pee-Jee. The exigencies, the ups and downs, the 
vagaries of fortune, and the uncertainty surrounding the be¬ 
fogged minds of the rulers of this country since the inception 
of our Party in 1924 to the days of the Second World War— 
two full decades during which the Party had been declared 
illegal—had taught our Leaderjees the technique of circum¬ 
venting the law, an important facet whereof being the art of 
‘going underground’: it would be like Shree Dahyajee slipping 
under his desk on the approach of the income-tax people and 
bobbing up after they had gone. These seven Leaderjees have 
become experts at this game. They have developed the 
underground sense to perfection and they know, much before 
others do, when it is necessary for them to go underground. 
They must have sensed something in the air here, and they 
have promptly gone underground, leaving me to hold their 
citadel here alone. 

Our Party has a* Constitution and a Programme. We 
control all the important Labour Organisations, including the 
all-Bharat Trade Union Congress, the all-Bharat Kisanjee 
Sabha and the all-Bharat Studentjees Federation. The Party 
has great influence in South Bharat, particularly in Malabar, 
Telengana and Andhra: and also in West Bengal and East 
Punjab in North Bharat. In Assam and along the Bharat- 
Burma border, our writ runs strong: in the rest of the Country 
our influence is not inconsiderable and is on the increase all 
the time. 

I shall now outline to you, Comrades, ottr aiiris and 
objects. The basic aim of the Party, as defined in the pream¬ 
ble to the Party’s Constitution, is ‘the organisation of the toil¬ 
ing masses in the struggle for the victorious anti-imperialist 
and agrarian revolution for complete national independence, 
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for the establishment of a people’s democratic State led by 
the working class, for the realisation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and the building up of Socialism according to 
the teachings of Marxism-Leninism.’ Further aims and objects 
are: — 


(1) Complete severance from the British Empire, and 
full and real independence: 

(2) A democratic Government representing the workers, 
peasants and other sections of the petty-bourgeoisie, 
opposed to collaboration with Anglo-American impe¬ 
rialism, allied to the democratic States working for 
peace and freedom of the nation: 

(3) A Constitution based on adult-suffrage and propor¬ 
tional representation, guaranteeing full freedom and 
democracy to the common man and fundamental 
economic rights: 

(4) Self-determination to nationalities, including the 
right of secession. A voluntary Indian Union of auto¬ 
nomous linguistic provinces: 

(5) Just and democratic rights of minorities to be em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution. Equality and protection to 
the language and culture of the minorities; and liabi¬ 
lities, privileges and discriminations based on caste, 
race and community to be abolished by law and their 
infringement to be punishable by law: 

(6) Abolition of Princedom and feudal rule in the Indian 
States and establishment of full democracy: the 
urgent and primary task inside the States is abolition 
of Princedom and feudal rule and establishment of a 
people’s democratic State: (Accession before that is 
only slavery of the States peoples both to Princely 
autocracy and to the bourgeoisie rulers of the Indian 
Union. It is only after the people of the States become 
completely free that they can have real liberty to 
decide the question of their relation with the rest of 
India. At that stage the question will be decided by 
the wishes of the people): 
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(7) Freedom of the tribal and such other backward 
peoples from economic, cultural and political oppres¬ 
sion, extension of full democratic rights to them, 
prompt and adequate State aid for their development, 
so that they may rapidly catch up with the advanced 
nationalities: (The people of all contiguous, compact, 
predominantly tribal areas shall have regional auto¬ 
nomous areas within the Provinces. The people of 
such areas or Provinces shall have the right to secede 
from the State by democratic verdict): 

(8) Co-operation between the Indian Union and Pakistan 
for economic help, military and political alliance for 
defence, to pursue a democratic foreign policy in co¬ 
operation with the democratic States against the 
Anglo-American bloc: 

(9) Abolition of all forms of landlordism without com¬ 
pensation and distribution of land to the tillers of 
the soil. Abolition of landlordism must mean con¬ 
fiscation of khas lands of the non-cultivating land- 
owners and ensure land to the sub-tenants and share¬ 
croppers. Liquidation of rural indebtedness and 
abolition of usury: living wage for the agricultural 
labourer: 

(10) Confiscation by the State of interests of foreign 
capital in banks, industrial and transport concerns, 
plantations, mines, etc., and nationalisation of these 
concerns: 

(11) Nationalisation of big industries, big banks and insur¬ 
ance companies, guarantee of workers’ control, 
minimum living wage, eight-hour day, etc. 

(12) Economic plan to develop India’s resources and re¬ 
moval of Big Business from strategic economic points. 
Control of profits in the industries in private hands: 

(13) Bepeal of all repressive legislation: 

(14) Elimination of the bureaucratic administrative State 
apparatus and the establishment of a democratic 
administration with elected officials guided by 
people’s Committees: 
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(15) General arming of the people and the establishment 
of, a democratic army: 

(16) The right to free education and compulsory primary 
education: 

(17) Equal democratic rights to women. 

Comrades! Sathee-o! This had been the catalogue of our 
Aims and Objects from the earliest days of our movement 
in this country upto recent times. At the time of the First 
General Elections under our Constitution, this catalogue was 
revised. In the days of the Hindu-Muslim tussle prior to the 
Partition of the Country, we had observed that the Muslim 
Leader used to revise the Aims and Objects of his Party from 
time to time, and every time he used to put forward new 
demands. We saw that some of the non-Congress elements 
issued manifestoes elaborating their Aims and Objects, their 
Programmes, etc, and on close examination we found that 
these manifestoes did not contain much new material, but 
mostly presented all the old material in a new garb. Not to be 
out-done by these competitors, the Communist Party also 
issued a new Manifesto of Aims and Objects and a Programme 
with as many as 34 items, that is, exactly double the 17 which 
I have just enumerated. Since these are, as I observed above, 
only the old friends presented in new clothes, I shall not take 
up your time with their enumeration. You will recollect the 
injunctions laid down by our great all-time Leaderjee on the 
subject of strategy which I read out to you a little while ago. 
The new Manifesto, the Party took care to announce, was 
based on the broad democratic aspirations of the Bharatees, 
with agrarian reform and the internal unity of the working 
class in the forefront, thereby meeting the insistent demand 
of the rank and file of the Party. The Party further decided 
to seek the co-operation of all Left Political parties in 
a bold bid to win the Elections. As Sathees may have 
observed, the new Manifesto was addressed to ‘the toiling 
masses of Bharat,’ for the masses everywhere—even in Ram 
Raj—are always ‘toiling’, and it, that is, the Manifesto, appealed 
to our dear toiling masses to ‘unite (you will recollect our 
Gfirttjee’s clarion call—‘Workers of the World—Unite’) and 
replace the present anti-democratic and anti-popular Govern- 
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ment by a new Government of Peoples’ Democracy.’ The 
Manifesto did not press for the immediate establishment of 
Socialism in Bharat in view of the ‘backwardness of the econo¬ 
mic development of the Country,’ and it contented itself 
with demanding a change in the Government to effect trans¬ 
formation to Socialism. I have mentioned this just to impress 
upon you, Comrades, how alive we are to our environments 
and to the needs of changing times, and how we not only 
keep pace with our neighbours, but we out-pace and out¬ 
distance them—not by furlongs, but by leagues! We are of 
course aware that the Congress Governments continue to 
view our professions with suspicion, but that does not deter 
us from pursuing our programme: for we know that what¬ 
ever the minor trimmings which we may have to adopt as a 
temporary measure, as baits to the people, such as nationali¬ 
sation of land, transport, industry, food and shelter for every¬ 
one, etc, the fundamental basic principles of the Communist 
ideology and society, namely, a World Revolution by violence 
and compulsory propagation of Communism, remain intact 
however much they may be covered up by superfluous stuff. 

As to our modus operandi, I had given you some idea in 
my remarks just preceding what the Masterjee aptly des¬ 
cribed as a Revolution in the Delegation Box—TNQUILAB 
ZINDA BAD’! I may add a few further remarks. Our pro¬ 
paganda machinery is well-organised: we run some well- 
managed papers: and, more than that, our Party derives its 
strength from the fanatical devotion of its members, their 
capacity for self-sacrifice, their missionary spirit, and the 
thoroughness and unanimity with which the Party as a whole 
goes to work whenever the call is sounded. Invaluable as 
these assets are, the Party cannot do without financial back¬ 
ing: and, for support to our cause, that is to say, for the 
maintenance of our rank and file, we depend upon a levy 
on the countryside. Most well-to-do-people willingly pay us 
tithes to avoid our collection-visits: then, there are malcontents 
with a grouse against the Government—they help us out of 
spite against the Government: there are people with ambi¬ 
tion and a long sight, who see in our activities their opportu¬ 
nity: both these classes help us readily. Among our great 
allies are of course the Government themselves with their 
Home Ministerjees and Food Ministerjees. The former may 
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be depended upon to create a lot of discontent and heart¬ 
burning with the blind use they make of the Preventive 
Detention and other lawless laws: the latter have shown 
themselves to be past-masters in bungling food procurement 
and distribution: whether crops fail or do not fail, their 
administration of their department, is bound to 
create famine conditions, and, as Comrades will re¬ 
cognise, there is no atmosphere so congenial to the growth 
of Communism as the prevalence of famine conditions. It is 
at these times and in these parts, that is, when and where 
famine conditions prevail, that recruitment to our ranks is 
the briskest. The Food Ministerjees and their departments 
are our auxiliaries maintained by the State Treasury. The 
hoarders, the profiteers, and the black-marketeers are no mean 
seconds, and we have a warm corner for them in our hearts. 
They will of course be among the first to disappear when we 
come into power, but, while they last, we pray for their 
increased well-being!” 

The Hon’ble Pundit Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“According to the ‘Blazo-Blah’ of this morning, it would 
appear that recently there have been a lot of disagreement and 
dissensions in the ranks of the Bharatee Communists. What 
do you think would be the volume of support in the Party 
behind the new Manifesto?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Your Honours! There is nothing peculiar in the disagree¬ 
ment and dissensions amongst us. To dissent and disagree is 
in our blood, not only of Bharatee Communist blood, but all 
Bharatee blood, whatever the pigment of the Bharatee skin. 
Man, elsewhere, may possibly be an agreeing and assenting 
animal: in Bharat he has always been a disagreeing and dis¬ 
senting one—witness the innumerable deadlocks we have had 
in historic times, leave aside the unrecorded legions of the 
earlier days. According to anthropologists and biologists, this 
is an extremely healthy phenomenon evidencing the virility of 
the Bharatee races, and their remarkable progress since their 
tail?>swinging days has been traced to this well-developed trait 
in their physical and mental composition. As Shree Sadhoo- 
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bavajee may be aware, the earliest mention ol the maxim, 'No 
Deadlock, no Progress,’ is found in the Vedas, the Upanishads 
and the Smritis. We modem Bharatees have lived up to our 
traditions: we are alive to our responsibilities to our future 
generations: we shall see to it that the legacy of Deadlocks, 
which we have inherited from our fathers, is duly passed on 
to our sons, not only intact, but with a generous contribution 
of our own to our national heritage.” 

.Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“Comrades! The dissensions mentioned in the ‘Blazo-Blah’ 
did exist, but were duly patched up under guidance from our 
Mecca—Moscow. The differences mainly were over the ques¬ 
tions whether the time was ripe for an armed revolution, and 
whether the Party should broaden the basis of its activities to 
enable recruitment of the middle classes and well-to-do 
farmers as allies against the imperialists and their Bharatee 
supporters. In view of the then approaching General Elec¬ 
tions, we were advised to push the Revolution in the back¬ 
ground, of course for the time being. The land question had 
been an important factor in the Communist victory in China. 
The land question was an equally important factor in Bharat, 
and it was decided to concentrate on the land factor and to 
play it up to capacity in the election campaign. Certain 
foreign Comradejees, who were experts in peasant politics and 
land matters generally, were sent out to guide us. We were 
thus able to close up our ranks behind the land facade under 
the new manifesto, and, as mentioned earlier, wiith a view to 
strengthening our attack, we sought the co-operation of all 
Leftist elements in the Country.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Madame Shreejee appears to be out of breath. Perhaps 
the Comradejees’ case has now been amply, and, I am sure, 
most ably, presented. May I assume that it may be taken as 
closed?” 

Madame Shree Aurorajc 

“I think, yes: unless of course the Comradejees from 
Moonland, or any Comradejees, or S&theejees, or non-SSthee- 
jees, that is, any benighted persons, desire enlightenment on 
any point” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“The ‘Krako-Blah’ reports the imminence of a general 
Purge in the Soviets. What would a Purge be? Could 
Madame Shreejee kindly tell us something about it?” 

Shree Dahyajee Shree Ghelajee— 

“Simple, Your Honours! ‘Purge’ is short for ‘Purgative’: 
every apothecary knows this!” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! What Shreejee had in mind would be 
a medicinal purge. The ‘Purge’ of the ‘Krako-Blah’ would be 
a political purge. In non-technical language it is defined to 
be the quickest way by which a politician, or other suspected 
person, could be despatched to ‘Purgatory’, without questions 
being asked. ‘Purgatory’, as Your Honours may be knowing, 
is a place of spiritual purging, especially of souls departing this 
life in grace of God, but requiring to be cleansed from venial 
sins. From the pages of history it appears that the Purge 
prevailed in the days of kingship, and almost every founder 
of a dynasty, and at times every succeeding king, came into 
power by dethroning, and in most cases decapitating, the then 
occupant of a throne: and his first act on ascending the throne 
used to be a general wholesale Purge of all likely and possible 
claimants and aspirants to the throne. The Purge did not 
exclude even the old and the new king’s closest relations. This 
Purge used to be repeated periodically and a well-organised spy 
system came to be maintained as vital to the ruler’s security. 
The Spy-cum-Purge system had been perfected as far back as 
in Vedic times, and of the days of the Persian empires, for 
instance, it has been recorded that whenever a new satrap was 
appointed to a province, a trusty spy, responsible directly to 
the king, used to be sent out with the new satrap. Purges 
followed on the reports of the spy-ring. The Purge, thus, is 
a hoary institution, and—but, I am afraid, I am anticipating 
Madame Shreejee, who will kindly accept my apologies.” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“His Honour has a pretty long tongue which he 
allows to wag pretty freely like any Madamejee or Shreejee in 
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Bharat When we Comradejees come into power, there will 
be the scissors to be used freely by expert hands: and wagging 
tongues may then wag at their peril.” 


GELATINE JUNIOR—CLIPPERS IN EXPERT HANDS 



Madame Shreejee—“Wagging tongues may wag at their perill” 


His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Madame Shreejee is becoming personal. 
As an admirer of the fair and gentle sex, I readily overlook it. 
But, at the moment I happen to be the most important and 
responsible functionary as the Masterjee conducting the pro¬ 
ceedings at this most important Conference. As Shree FQzul- 
Mian, I have already forgotten Madame Shreejee’s personal 
remark: as the Masterjee, however, I am afraid, I have got 
to take official notice of Madame Shreejee’s serious lapse. I 
believe the remark in question may be classed as ’impolite 
and offensive’: and, as the reference to the scissors constituted 
a ’threat’ to a High Dignitary of the State engaged in the per¬ 
formance of his duty, hinting at certain consequences under 
another political set-up, the lapse assumes the proportions of a 
political offence of considerable magnitude, which', in any 
other case; would justify the invoking of the Preventive Deten¬ 
tion Laws.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“Madame Shreejee has shown herself to be a dauntless 
fighter for whatever cause she espouses for the time being. As 
I understood her to say, yesterday she fought for Shree-Ja- 
Pee-Jee’s Socialism, today she is fighting against it, tomorrow 
she will be fighting for the Comradejees’ cult-Communism. It 
is this ceaseless fighting on the themes of the gelatine and the 
scissors that is generally responsible for embittering one’s 
outlook on life, and causes one to see everything ‘yellow,’ or 
‘red,’ as is the current vogue in Bharat and elsewhere. It was 
this embittered outlook that caused Madame Shreejee to ruffle 
the equanimity of our amiable Masterjee (His Honour bowed 
a graceful bow to the Hon’ble Doctor jee) and provoke him to 
talk of invoking the Preventive Detention Laws. We have 
heard of the saying ‘Even at cat may look at a king,’ and, as 
we understand, the modem cats on the Earth not only ‘look’ 
at the modern kings, but also say ‘meeaoo’ to them! Look 
what happened to the Princes of Bharat! We are told that 
their cats not only said ‘meeaoo’ to them, but actually chased 
them out of their States!.” 

Shree Cowjee (through Shree Dulloomiajee)— 

“Your Honour is quite right about the cats. Of course 
all cats are cats, and they are all abominable. But, of them 
all, the Bharatee cats are simply awful and horrible—even 
phogible, as Shree Dahyajee would say. Your Honours may 
not believe it—but, it is true—we have seen them laugh at us 
in their ghastly way whenever they see us chased in the 
streets by uncultured humans scarcely less phogible than 
these vulgar cats!” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modem-Moony— 

“There! You see what times we are living in, and what 
cats we have among us! A Comradejee is any day a higher 
animal than a cat, and would, therefore, be entitled to look at, 
that is, to criticise, the Master jee. What I am trying to suggest 
is that Madame Shreejee meant no offence, and the Masterjee 
may perhaps tiirn his blind eye, if he has one, to the scissors 
epiSOder and, having done so, let us proceed with the proceed- 
i&gsi By'the way, I would like to hiake a sisterly suggestion 
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to Madame Shreejee. When one has an attack of the ‘blues/ 
or the ‘reds,’ or finds serious themes like the gelatine and the 
scissors growing upon one, one might, with advantage, culti¬ 
vate some light hobby, say, for instance, composing poetry. 
All great poetesses of all the ages are known to have owed 
their earliest inspiration and subsequent sustenance to the 
presence of ‘blues’ and ‘reds.’ This is a remedy that has never 
failed, and I would strongly recommend it to one and all, 
particularly to all politicians and budding dictators. I shall 
give you an instance. Sometime back, my Colleagues and I 
had very difficult times with the male-Members of our Parlia¬ 
ment in Moonland in connection with our fight in respect of 
our national dress: we were in the very depths and were 
almost down and out: then, on an unusually warm day, 1 had 
the poetry inspiration: it spread among my colleagues: we 
composed verses by the score on all kinds of themes, the 
beard, the moustache, the men’s noses, their resemblance to 
goats, and so on: and then we started reciting them. For a 
while, we were ridiculed: then they sat mum: they were 
stupefied: we literally stormed the House with our verses: 
before sundown that day, my Hnourable Colleague, Dr. 
Windy-Moony, capitulated promising to move the necessary 
resolution in the House the next day supporting our demand. 
And, what poetry could achieve in Moonland, it is sure to 
achieve in Bharat: and I see no lack of themes here—I could 
suggest dozens. So, my advice to you all, again, is, compose 
verses: and shoot them at your opponents until they put up 
the white flag.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“My Honourable Colleague, Dr. Modem-Moony, has 
taken the House into her confidence and told them of her 
own experiences. She has also pointed a moral, and tendered 
some sisterly advice, which, I am sure, will be appreciated by 
the sisters and brothers here present. 

May I mention a point on which I would welcome some 
information. Madame Shreejee said a little while ago that 
with their cat and dog, or cat and rat, sense, Comradjees 
promptly located trouble spots, such as, starvation areas, and 
began their operations under their usual modus operandi, offer- 
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ing plenty of sympathy to the Kisanjees, pointing out how the 
Government was responsible for their plight, and so securing 
their adherence to their Party. But, what about procuring food 
for these starving people? Do we understand that the Party 
has an organisation which follows up the first contacts with the 
Kisanjees with truck-loads of food? Supposing the Comrade- 
jees were in power at this moment, how would they tackle 
the situation?” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“I am obliged to Comrade Dr. Modern-Moony for her kind 
words of sympathy which I appreciate very much, though I 
must point out that in our Marxian code all sentiment is deem¬ 
ed to be weakness, and a true Comrade can never be senti¬ 
mental. His sentiments must be killed at the earliest stage of 
his apprenticeship, and his heart, like his outlook, must be 
made hard as stone or steel. Hence, Poetry, as all other fine 
and gentle arts, can have no place in a Comradejee’s make-up. 
If he wants recreation, he may play with guns, tanks, bombs, 
and the like. If he wants a hobby, let him take to research in 
atomic energy, or to the arts of espionage and sabotage, or 
spread the gospel of liberation wherever darkness may be found 
to prevail, as, for instance, in Bharat. No, Comrade, Poetry is 
not for me. It is for idle rhymesters, like the Masterjee, who 
delight in versifying nonsense about Cameljees and Dahyajees ! 

Now, as regards the query of Dr. Parker-Moony, I may say 
that we have no organisation for providing food for the star¬ 
ving. That is the Government’s business. Regarding the 
Doctorjee’s query as to what we would do if we were the Gov¬ 
ernment, I will tell you what. We would give the Kisanjees 
ration cards on the village ration shop. We would call upon 
all hoardojees to produce all their'hoarded stuff, which, on pro¬ 
duction would be sent on to the ration shops. Those hoardjees, 
who failed to produce the stuff, would be hanged or gelatined 
without trial. As a temporary measure, we would purchase or 
borrow food from neighbouring countries. If it arrived quickly 
and reached the starving Kisanjees in time to be saved, well 
and good. If it were late and Kisanjees had to die, let them 
die. There are in Bharat far more mouths to feed than there 
la food available for them. More food must be raised, else the 
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number of mouths to be fed must be reduced till an equilibrium 
was reached. There are various ways of doing this: gelatine 
for one : starvation for another : and a war for a third. These 
would be measures for immediate relief. When the Communist 
State came to be firmly established, each Kisanjee family unit 
would have their own unit-farm from the produce of which 
they would keep their own fixed requirements and pass on the 
surplus for their town Comrades. This would be the essence 
of Comradeship. Whoever departed from this rule, or 
obstructed its operation, would be deemed an enemy of the 
State, and would be gelatined. When every Comrade played 
his part, well and truly, there would be no more any famine in 
"the land, and no longer any necessity for wholesale gelatining. 

As to Comrade Dr. Mentor-Moony’s query re: ‘Purge’, the 
Masterjee mentioned the political purge. As you Comrades 
no doubt know, every Government has got to take steps to 
ensure its security and safety. There are always sure to be 
plenty of subversive elements round about, all wanting to over¬ 
throw the Government. The Government has its Police, both 
the visible section and the secret, section. The latter’s job is 
to find out who are for, and who are against, the Government. 
A list is maintained of the latter category. We may call them 
‘suspects’. When things become pretty hot for the Govern¬ 
ment, as they have a habit of doing every now and again, and 
the Government feels its position to be shaky, the first thing 
it does is to have the ‘suspects’ rounded up and packed off to 
a distant concentration camp. Few ever return from the con¬ 
centration camps. This rounding up operation, with its sequel, 
the concentration camp, is called a ‘Purge’. Invariably, it is a 
political purge Just as there is a weeding and pruning season 
fof the vegetable and fruit gardens, so there has to be a season¬ 
al purge in every well-ordered State with any pretence to stabi¬ 
lity. This system of purges has been perfected by our Gtirii- 
jees, and it forms an important item in the curriculum for the 
. training of all recruits.” 

fihree Sadhoobavajee— 

“Your Honours! I hatfe a most important question to ask. 
Shree Soeialiajees and Shree Comradejees spoke of the Bour¬ 
geoisie and the Proletariat, and |>laeed the middle el ass and the 
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capitalists in the former, and the peasants and workers in the 
latter. In Bharat, along with the above classes of humans, we 
have also the important class of Cowjees. How do these Shree- 
jees propose to class the Cowjees?” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“I have heard it claimed that Cowjees and Brahmanjees 
are twins. That being, so, since Brahmanjees would be classed 
with Bourgeoisie, Cowjees would also be classed with Bour¬ 
geoisie.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“And be gelatined along with the Bujjee-Ojjee?” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“Yes—Unless the Cowjees were to renounce their connec¬ 
tion and association with the Brahmanjee Bourgeoisie, and on 
solemn affirmation join the ranks of the Proletariat, and do an 
honest day’s work and earn their feed instead of loafing about 
and fattening on the land like parasites—those drones of society 
—the Sadhoobavajees.” 

Shree Cowjees— 

“Moo I Mooo ! Moooo !” 

Seth Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“Your Honours ! Shree Cowjees say that they have been 
shocked to hear the wild and irresponsible speech of Madame 
Shreejee, and they lodge their emphatic protest against it. They 
assert that under the Hindoo Scriptures they are assured an 
honoured place in the next world; and, in this world, under the 
Constitution of Bharat, they enjoy various Freedoms and a 
privileged and protected position. They will not tolerate any 
infringement or infraction of their scriptural and constitutional 
rights and privileges. They demand an immediate and un¬ 
qualified apology from Madame Shreejee, and if it is not forth¬ 
coming, they declare they are determined to settle the issue 
by personal combat with Madame Shreejee in this Hall here 
and now.” 


24 
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His Honour the Masterjee— 

“I think Madame Shreejee would be well-advised to tender 
an apology as demanded.” 

The Honourable Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I agree with His Honour, and on behalf of my Honourable 
Colleagues, I strongly support his recommendation.” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“Comrades ! Let the Cowjees be Bourgeoisie or Proletariat 
as they may like to be. That is not my concern. What is to 
happen to them will happen, whether they may like it or not. 
I have given them a valuable hint for their own good, and, if 
they consult their own interests, I have no doubt they will 
follow it when the time comes. From their threat of personal 
violence it is clear that the Mahatma’s sermons on non-violence 
never reached the ears of these brutes—I mean Shree Cowjees. 
I do not favour personal violence where I am myself concerned. 
In If act, we Comradejees have been counting upon non-violence 
among the Bharat masses for the success of our Revolution. 
However, for present purposes, I assure the Cowjees that I had 
no intention or desire to insult them, or to hurt their feelings in 
any way. I, therefore, tender to them my sincere and unquali¬ 
fied apology, and request them to be so good and gracious as 
to accept it at its face value.” 

Shree Cowjees— 

“Mooooo V* 


Shree Dulloomiajee—- 

“The Honourable Cowjees say that they are graciously 
pleased to condone Madame Shreejee’s lapse and to accept her 
apology. They ask me to add that they hope she will be care¬ 
ful on future and exercise due control over her pretty long 
tongue, which appears to them to be much longer than the 
Masterjee’s.” 

Shree Middle-Class-jee Shree Bourgeoisie-joe— 

“Your Honour, the Masterjee. ” 
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JA1 COWJEE—GOWJEE ! 



Madame Shreejee—‘Are you Bujjee-Ojjee?” 

Shree Cowjee —‘7 am Cowjee — Gowjee/* 

Madame Shreejec—“Are you Bujjee — Ojjee, or are you not? 
Yes,' or ‘ No ’—■*' 



Shree Cowjee — “Didn't I tell you 1 am Cowjee-Gowjee?* 
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His Honour the Master jee— 

“Order! Order! Does the Shreejee wish to address Their 
Honours? If so, he must let the Masterjee know his name and 
the subject of his address.” 

Shree Middle-Class-jee Shree Bourgeoisie-jee— 

“Yes, Your Honour! My name is Shree Middle-Class-jee 
Shree Bourgeoisie-jee, and I wish to address Their Honours 
regarding the position of the kisanjees in Russia.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“You have an ominous second name which, I am afraid, is 
is not much in favour with the Comradejees here. Unless there 
is anything of particular importance to say, I think Shreejee 
would be well-advised to make himself scarce. At least, let 
him be on his guard against flying saucers—I mean, flying 
books.” 

Shree Middle-Class-jee Shree Bourgeoisie-jee— 

“I am obliged to His Honour the Masterjee for his kind and 
fatherly advice which I appreciate very much. The matter on 
which I wish to speak is of considerable importance, and, with 
Their Honours’ permission, I shall proceed with it. Comrade 
Madame Shree Aurorajee read out certain passages from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica regarding Bolshevism. A little ear¬ 
lier, she had referred to the Bharatee Comradejees’ solicitude 
for the Bharatee Kisanjees. In the Encyclopaedia article on 
Bolshevism from which Madame Shreejee read, I find the fol¬ 
lowing mention of the position of Russian Kisanjees in the 
early days of the Bolsheviks’ rise to power in Russia:— 

‘During the period of ‘Militant Communism’, 1918-21, pri¬ 
vate buying and selling were prohibited by law, and offenders 
were severely punished. Cash wages were no longer paid. 
Workers and other employees were given cards for food, cloth¬ 
ing and other necessities, free lodging and free transport on 
trams and railways. All ‘non-working’ elements of the popu¬ 
lation were disfranchised. The peasants were subjected to 
requisitions of all their crops save what was needed for their 
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households. They obtained commodity cards in exchange, but 
the breakdown of distribution and the difficulties of transport 
in a country ravaged by war progressively diminished their 
return from their labour, Their Honours might like to know 
what the position of the Russian Kisanjees is today, and 
whether the Bharatee Kisanjees’ fate under Comradejees’ dis¬ 
pensation would be any different.” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“Comrades ! What Shree Bourgeoisie-jee just read applied 
to the early days of the Revolution in Russia, that is, over half 
a century ago. It is a rule with all Revolutions that the gene¬ 
ration directly concerned suffers in one way or another—some¬ 
times in many ways at the same time. Conditions usually 
settle down within the span of a generation, and the generation 
that follows starts reaping the benefits of the Revolution. In 
Russia, the peasants of the days of the Revolution had no doubt 
suffered as recorded in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but their 
successors have benefited immensely by the Revolution, and 
the present-day generation literally lives in, and enjoys, what 
we have heard described as Ram Raj.” 

Shree Middle Class-jee Shree Bourgeoisie-jee— 

Has any non-Russian seen with his own eyes the conditions 
governing the Russian peasantry today in the Russian Ram 
Raj ? We hear there is an Iron Curtain surrounding Ram Raj 
beyond which non-Russian eyes may not pry! Are we to 
accept the existence of a Ram Raj for the Russian peasantry 
on the bare word of Madame Shreejee?” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“The reply to the first question is in the negative. The 
second question is answered in the affirmative.” 

Shree Middle Class-jee Shree Bourgeoisie-jee— 

“If I have understood Shree Marxjee’s theories correctly, 
I appear to have gathered that the Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat would be a temporary phase, the existence of which 
would be necessary to permit things to settle down and to 
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enable the Revolution to be consolidated: that, as soon as this 
had been achieved, the Dictatorship would cease to exist, and 
that the proletariat would become their own rulers. It is now 
many years since the Revolution took place in Russia. The 
old generation has gone and new ones have taken its place. 
Yet, we see the Dictatorship of Dictators still in the seat of 
power. Where are the Russian Proletariates? Why are they 
not in the seat of power yet ? When are they going to become 
their own rulers? An effective opposition should have emerged 
by now in their legislative bodies: no such opposition is visible 
—why?” 

Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“Comrades! I will quote a passage from the ‘Guide-book 
to the Soviet Union’, reproduced in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 14th Edition, Vol. 19, P. 700, which will throw a flood of 
light in the darkness enveloping the mind of Shree Bourgeoisie- 
jee. It reads thus:—‘The undisguised and deliberate use of the 
State Institutions as an instrument in the class struggle is fully 
in accord with the Marxian doctrine of the State, namely, that 
it is a class organisation; in this case it is the organisation of 
the ruling proletariat class (Shree Bourgeoisie-jee may mark 
the word ‘ruling’). This conception of the State permeates all 
forms of social and economic life in the Union’. The Encyclo¬ 
paedia article goes on to say—‘In accordance with this theory, 
no attempt is made to encourage popular representation, but 
every attempt is made to preserve the present 
Communist Oligarchy. At present the Russian Communist 
Party is the only authorised and organised party in the U.S.S.R. 
and controls the whole governmental machinery for the exer¬ 
cise of its Dictatorship.’ Comrades ! It is our belief that the 
above position holds good today. Shree Bourgeoisie-jee will 
note that so far as Shree Marxjee’s theories are concerned, the 
Russian Proletariat are actually ruling Russia, including them¬ 
selves, and the Communist Party and the Dictatorship are there 
only as an instrument enabling the exercise of the rulership 
of the Proletariat-jees. 

I may mention by the way that of Dictatorship there is a 
well-recognised maxim—‘Once a Dictator, always a Dictator.’ 
A Dictator usually rises to power through force, and he must 
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maintain himself by force. He cannot brook a rival force. The 
rival force must be suppressed, or he goes under. The same, 
presumably, is the position in our G&rujees’ land. The present 
Dictatorship must maintain itself by force, and, from all ap¬ 
pearances, it is going to remain in power until it is dislodged 
by some greater force, in which <$se it will be succeeded by 
another Dictatorship: but, Dictatorship will always be there, 
and the Proletariatjees will remain Proletariatjees to be 
ruled by the Dictatorship in the seat df power for the time 
being. Shree Bourgeoisie-jee will now understand why the 
Dictatorship of Dictators is still in the seat of power in our 
Gurujees’ land. 

Apart from this, there is another interpretation of the 
situation, which will no doubt find a place in a future edition 
of the Encyclopaedia, and, in the light of which, Shree 
Bourgeoisie-jee’s interpretation of Shree Marxjee’s doctrines 
will appear to be woefully out of date. It is true that our 
Original Gurujee conceived of a Dictatorship of or by the Prole¬ 
tariat. But, the latest interpretation, as propounded by the 
succeeding Gurujees, namely, Shree Leninjee and Shree 
Stalinowskyjee, is different, and is as novel as it is modern. 
According to them, the correct nomenclature should have been 
‘Dictatorship over the Proletariat’, and the use of the preposi¬ 
tion ‘of’ in the earlier nomenclature was an unfortunate gram¬ 
matical slip on the part of Shree Marxjee. In the light of this 
correct nomenclature, the position in Russia today will be found 
to be absolutely correct. The Dictatorship is there, functioning 
as the ruling authority: the Proletariat are there, functioning as 
the body that is being ruled. The pair of them constitutes the 
State. Shree Marxjee talked of the State fading away when 
power permeated the Proletariat. This is one of the inaccu¬ 
racies in the GlirOjee’s doctrines, which we have regretfully 
to reject. For us Bharatee Comradejees, the present-day Rus¬ 
sian State is the Perfect State—Ram Raj. 

Shree Bourgeoisie-jee asked why there was no opposition 
party visible in the Russian legislatures? I ask him do they 
in Russia want an opposition party? The institution of dic¬ 
tatorship means, primarily, that all important decisions of 
policy are made by the Communist Party, and especially by 
its standing political committee, the Politburo. The Soviets, 
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even those at the apex ctf the system, do little more than register 
tiie previous decisions of the governing party. There may be 
a hot and prolonged debate within the party over each new 
departure of policy, accompanied by frank polemics in the 
Press. But when once the final vote is taken at a party Con¬ 
gress, it becomes binding upon every member of the party. A 
defeated minorty must sit silent, when the same topic comes 
before a Soviet. This system eliminates from the Soviet 
apparatus any possibility of an organised opposition. Opposi¬ 
tion presupposes disagreement and dissension. These are the 
monopoly of Bharatees. In the Russian Ram Raj perfect amity 
and concord prevail. Since there is no opposition there, how 
could there be any opposition party there?” 

Has Shree Bourgeoisie-jee finished, or has he any more 
questions to ask? I cannot understand these people’s menta¬ 
lity. There must be something radically wrong with it. In 
the days of the Mahatma, it was the Mahatma alone who used 
to do all the thinking for the Country. What have we now 
come to? We find kisanjees, soil-tiller-jees, bourgeoisie-jees, 
and what-not-jees, attending conferences and putting all sorts 
of awkward questions. We find chubby-tubby, good-for-noth¬ 
ing Dahyajees pretending to do thinking of sorts and talking 
silly nonsense by the hour ! We find idle Cowjees threatening 
Comradejees with violence and extorting apologies at the points 
of their horns! We have indeed fallen on degenerate days. 
Why don’t these people mind their kisan-ing, soil-tilling, etc., 
leave the thinking to us Comradejees, and do what we bid 
them do?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“I think Shree Madamejee is right. Shreejees must know 
that E9g*)<u that is, what is destined, cannot be altered. 

We Muslims know that what is recorded in our Kismat is bound 
to come about. We all know that we have no more control 
over our Kismat or Destiny than over Shree Dahyajee’s tongue, 
or on the speed of Shree Venkata Rao-jee’s speech. Since what 
is to happen will happen, as Destiny, or Kismat, or Comrade¬ 
jees will it, I feel there is considerable force in what Shree 
Madamjee has said. There would certainly be an undoubted 
advantage in centralised thinking calculated to eliminate 
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divergence and produce uniformity of thought. I for one would 
support Shree Madamejee’s advice that Shreejees might leave 
all the thinking to Comradejees, and confine themselves to 
their usual avocations, say, Dahyajees to Pine Apples, and so 
on-” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“As Shree Moorajee wanted to do all the thinking for the 
Press?” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Yes, just like that-” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“I am glad the Masterjee can see reason sometimes-” 

Shree Middle-Class-jee Bourgeoisie-jee— 

“Your Honours! I do not agree at all. Shree Madamejee’s 
claim is preposterous. Shree Dahyajee may return to his pine¬ 
apples: but, we are here, and we mean to remain here. And, 
that reminds me—I have one more question to ask Shree 
Madamejee. Do we understand that, inspite of the Comrade¬ 
jees’ tearful sympathy for the Bharatee Kisanjees in in their 
woeful plight in the face of starvation, the Comradejees’ pro¬ 
mised Ram Raj in Bharat will begin to function only in the 
days of a near or distant succeeding generation and that the 
lot of their present generation, that is, of those of them who 
survive the next famine, will follow the pattern of the Bolshevik 
days in Russia as outlined in the extract from the Encyclopaedia 
which I read out to Their Honours?" 

Madame Shreejee— 

“I am afraid, Yes. Shreejee may understand one thing 
further, and understand it thoroughly. Ram Raj for the 
Bharatee Kisanjee may take one or more generations to mani¬ 
fest itself: but Shreejee’s class—the Bharatee Bourgeoisie— 
will disappear form the soil of Bharat in the very first year of 
the Bharatee Communist Revolution. When the Revolution 
comes, Shreejee will be among the first to go.” 

Shree Dahyajc 

“Via the Gelatine?” 
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Madame Shreejee— 

“Yes, via the Gelatine. There is bound to be brisk trading 
in Gelatine, and Shreejee’s Black-Marketing and Hoarding 
friends may take the tip and comer all the Gelatines they can 
lay hands upon. As some idler sang—'Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may!” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“What will happen to our Masterjee?” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“He must remain suspended in mid-air pending examination 
of his case by a Special Tribunal of Comradejees.” 


THE ROPE TRICK—MASTERJEE AWAITING TRIBUNAL 
(Pickwickian Sense!) 



IN RAM-RAJ—“1 am a Bujjee-Ojjee-jee —A Bujjee-Ojjee-jee am I! 

1 am a Prole-tariat-jee—A Prole-tariat-jee am If* 
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Shree Dahyajee— 

“Phajulbhai! This sounds like hanging by the neck till 
life be out!” 

His Honour the Master jee— 

“Order ! Order ! Madame Shreejee spoke figuratively, and 
in the Pickwickian sense.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Did she talk figs? (His Honour—‘You mean figmenf) 
Yes, fig or figment is one and the same. It seemed to me all 
she talked was pure figment—imagination run riot—or, in plain 
language she talked through her hat—as if she had one on— 
But, Phajulbhai! It is not safe at all to let her loose like this. 
She must be kept in some safe place—in some mental home— 
say, at Thana—She can easily be certified, don’t you think so?” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I would advise you gentlemen to proceed in the matter 
carefully. Doctors are liable to make silly asses of them¬ 
selves. They are known to certify perfectly sane persons and 
let off stark loonies. You must have heard what happened 
to me on the eve of our departure from Moonland. I was 
making a great speech in our Parliament, and as I was making 
a very effective point, the Speaker took it into his head that 
I had gone off my rocker, and, however much I protested, it 
. was no use, and I had to pass some hours in an asylum before 
our Prime Ministerjee came to the rescue and got me out on 
his personal security! You see my point—never depend upon 
doctorjees.” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“Long live the Revolution! Inquilab-Zinda-Bad! Up 
with the Comradejees! Down with the Bourgeoisie! Hail 
the Hammer and the Sickle! Up with the Red Flag! Shree 
Stalinowskyjee-ki-Jai! Shree Comradejees-ki-Jai! Shree Auro- 
rajee-ki-Jai! Jai Jhunda! Down with Dahyajee! Jai 
Gelatine!” 
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Shree Dahyajee— 

“Up with Bujjee-Ojjee!” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“Down with Bujjee-Ojjee!” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Not up? Why down? Jai Biljjee-Ojjee! Jai-Cowjee! Jai 
Dulloomiajee-Sadhoobavajee! Jai Phajulbhai! Jai Dahyajee! 
Jai Gelatine! Up Phajulbhai!” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“No, down Phajulbhai!” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“No, Phajulbhai up! He my frined. He no down. He up!” 

Madame Shreejee— 

“No, Yes, he down—no up! Down Phajulbhai! Down 
Dahyajee!” 

Shree Cowjees— 

“Moo! Mooo! Mooo!” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Seth Shree Dulloomiajee says Shree Cow¬ 
jees are annoyed with Madame Shreejee. They say— 

Before the Masterjee could proceed, it was observed that 
Madame Shreejee’s colleagues, who had gone underground 
at the commencement of the proceedings, had come to the 
surface, and, after hurried consultations in whispers with 
Madame Shreejee, they had all bobbed down together and 
disappeared along with Madame Shreejee. Upon which, His 
Honour announced that the Communists Delegation had 
presumably gone undergound, as they were nowhere to be 
seen. 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Phajulbhai! Phajulbhai! Have you looked under the 
tables?” 
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His Honour the Masterjee— 

I have also looked all round the Cowjees. They 
appear to have evaporated into thin air like those Yogijees 
who manage to disintegrate their bodies in one place and 
reassemble them in other place. This also looks like what 
is called ‘spiriting-away,’ where a party, say Shree A, carries 
off another party, say Shree B, without anybody knowing where 
Shree B has been taken away, or what has happened to him 
since last seen, the presumption usually being that it was the 
last that had been seen of Shree B in the world of the living, 
and that in 99 cases out of 100 Shreejee’s next appearance 
would be in the spirit world. The Honourable Spiritjees here 
will, I have no doubt, kindly enlighten us in the matter.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“His Honour's presumption is correct. There are many 
Spiritjees here with us, who had been spirited-away, as 
mentioned by His Honour. Most of them hail from Eastern 
Europe, where the systems of the Purge and the Spiriting— 
away have been developed and perfected into a fine art. There 
is a difference between the Purge and the Spiriting-away on 
the one hand, and the Going-Underground on the other. The 
former applies to parties of the second and the third parts, 
whereas the latter applies to the party of the first part: that is 
to say, in the case cited by His Honour, Shree B would be 
said to have been Purged or Spirited-away, while, in the case 
of the Comradejees, who had been here and who have made 
themselves scarce, they would be said to have Gone-Under¬ 
ground. This, as His Honour rightly guessed, they have actu- 
alty done. The Masterjee spoke of the Yogijees of Bharat. 
Their Honours may have heard of them. They used to be great 
tricksters, and were known to play extraordinary pranks with 
their bodies. One of these was the disintegrating the body 
in one place and its reassembly in another. Why they did so 
has not been recorded: we hope it was not for any unlawful 
object. These modern Yogis, however, do the trick to evade 
the law, which, they appear to think, exists for them to play 
hide and seek with. This Going-Underground is also a fine 
art, and requires much study and experience to acquire profi- 
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ciency and perfection: for, unless one is a proficient Under- 
ground-goer, one is liable to be sniffed out by the Government’s 
sleuth-hounds, which would hardly do one any good.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“We are obliged to the Honourable Spiritjees for their 
learned exposition of this abstruse subject: In the circum¬ 
stances as they stand, the Comradejees’ case must be taken as 
closed.” 

In the hurry of her departure Madame Shreejee, it 
appeared, had forgotten to collect her scarf which had been 
doing duty as the Red Flag over the Delegation Box, and, as 
Shree JS-Pee-Jee declined to take charge of it, the Masterjee 
offered it to the Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony, who accepted it 
as a memento of that memorable day. 



CHAPTER — XX 


THE PRINCES’ DELEGATION 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Delegation of Their Highnesses will 
now take the floor.” 

His Highness the Jam-Jee of Wana-Nagur— 

“May it please Your Honours! As the Leaderjee of this 
Honourable Delegation, it is my high privilege to introduce to 
Your Honours my respected and honoured Colleagues, Their 
Highnesses here present. I shall not recount their full names 
and individual titles, for the names are long and the titles are 
many, and most of both are jaw-breaking. I shall introduce 
them simply by the States they had once ruled—the States 
which they rule no more. From left to right as they are 
seated, they are Their Highnesses of Butialabad, Gopalabad, 
Cipherabad, Khushmoreabad and Yurodabad. 

As Your Honours may be aware, during the period of the 
British rule there used to be some seven-hundred odd States, 
big and small. The British Government had ruled us with a 
strong hand, under a system they called Taramountcy,’ which, 
in plain words, had meant that while Our Highnesses func¬ 
tioned as the nominal rulers of our States, the real power 
rested with the British Government, who ruled our States 
through their representatives called Residents or Political 
Agents. So long as we kept or their right side, all went well 
with us: whenever any of us deviated from the prescribed 
path, he was promptly pulled up. In extreme cases, which were 
very rare, some of us had been deposed. 

In the early days of the British occupation, they had 
pursued a policy of annexation, and some States had been 
annexed with the British territory on one pretext or another. 
Latterly, they adopted a different policy under which our indi¬ 
vidual identity was scrupulously maintained. While some 
States had been progressive, and had advanced under enlight¬ 
ened rulers, the great majority had remained backward, and it 
had been the policy of the British Government to let them 
remain so for obvious reasons. 
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In the closing decades of the British rule in India we had 
a Chamber of Princes which did some propaganda work for 
the British Government and functioned to secure a measure 
of collective support for them. Its other functions were nomi¬ 
nal and harmless. The Chamber never became a platform for 
formulating common policies or evolving measures of mutual 
security, support and advancement. 

An earlier set-up of constitutional reforms, evolved by the 
British, had provided for a Federation for the whole country, 
with the body of Princes as a federating unit. Somehow, the 
Princes failed to take advantage of the arrangement then pro¬ 
posed, and preferred to stand out, which, subsequent events 
showed to have been an unwise step. 

When the British rule came to an end, the Princes had 
understood that Paramountcy, that is, British overlordship, 
would be deemed to have lapsed, and that the pre-British 
status of the States, namely, of Independence, would be 
deemed to have been revived. At a later stage, this interpre¬ 
tation was replaced by another which claimed that Para¬ 
mountcy had not lapsed on the withdrawal of the British, but 
that, under the scheme of formal accession of the States to the 
Union of Bharat, it had become vested in the Union Govern¬ 
ment as successors to the British Government. While some 
Princes protested against this one-sided interpretation, as 
individuals they were too weak to contest it: in the absence 
of united effort by the whole body, individual efforts failed: 
and the Union Government of Bharat, as the new Paramount 
Power, evolved a plan of sub-unions for the States under which 
the States were grouped into a number of unions, with repre¬ 
sentation on the legislatures of the parent-union, namely, the 
Bharat Union. For internal administration, these sub-unions 
had their own legislatures and ministries with a Raj Pramukh 
as the nominal head of each sub-union, the Raj Pramukhs being 
analogous to the Governors of the original parent-Union 
States. For instance, I, the Jam-Jee of Wana-Nugur, am the 
Raj Pramukh of the sub-union known as the United States of 
Saurashtra. The Princes were divested of ruling powers which 
now vest in administrative set-ups, such as function in other 
parts of Bharat. In the case of isolated States, these, in most 
eases, have been merged into the adjoining Bharat States.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“It seems to me that this arrangement should prove to be 
of advantage to the Princes’ States. Don’t you think so?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

“I agree. The great advantage of the above arrangement 
has been that the entire territory of Bharat, including the 
Princely States, has, for the first time in recent history, been 
brought under a single administration, namely, of the Central 
Government at New Delhi under the aegis of the Parliament 
of the Republic of All-Bharat with uniform laws and policies,. 
But.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“Were the unions- and mergers effected by the free-will 
and agreement on the part of the Princes?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

“I am afraid not exactly so. The rulers had been told that 
they were free to accede to either Bharat or to Pakistan as 
they liked, or, if they preferred, they could stay outside both. 
As mentioned earlier, the last alternative had been withdrawn: 
and, even in the case of accession, it seemed there was not 
much of freedom of will permitted to the rulers. In some 
cases, the innate patriotism of the rulers prevailed. In other 
cases, the fusion was influenced by smiles or frowns of the 
Central Home Ministerjee, who is also the Ministerjee for the 
States. In some cases, special action had to be taken. For 
instance, my Hon’ble Colleague, His Highness of Gopalabad, 
and a brother Prince in South Bharat wanted to stay out. 
They were made to understand that it could not be done, and 
they had to join in. It has been recorded that the Diwan of 
that South Indian State had received a mild corrective at the 
hands of the disciples of the non-violence creed of the 
Mahatma. My other Honourable Colleague here, His Extra 
Highness of Cipherabad, was convinced with the aid of a 
Police Action by some divisions of the Union Army. Another 
Highness of a State not far from Wana-Nugur had acceded to 
Pakistan, and he had to bid good-bye to his State. Then there 
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is the case of my Honourable Colleague here, His Highness 
of Khushmoreabad. He acceded to Bharat, which accession is 
being contested by the other side, and, to add to his discom¬ 
fort, the Bharat Government, it is understood, do not favour 
his return to his State.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

‘It would appear that a proportion of the Princes had been 
unwilling to agree to union or merger. Why? 

His Highness of Wana-Nagur— 

“Your Honours! There were several reasons, some apply¬ 
ing in some cases, others in other cases. In the first place, as 
independent States, the force of individuality would have had 
free play. The Princes would have had the opportunity to 
evolve and work out their own policies. That would have 
given them real interest in their States. As members of States- 
Unions, they would have had to abide by the common policies 
evolved by the member-States under the leading-strings of the 
States Ministry of the Central Government. In the case of 
outright merger, the State would have lost its identity and 
would have become part and parcel—a taluka or a district— 
of the Union, the former rulers having no occupation but of 
twiddling their thumbs! In the second place many of them 
knew that in spite of their handicaps, their subjects had been 
relatively contented and happy, and that the demand for a 
change had not been genuine, but spurious, having been engi¬ 
neered in some cases by unscrupulous elements, such as, the 
States Congress Parties believed to be drawing inspiration and 
support from the parent body, the Indian National Congress. 
If a free and fair plebiscite had been taken, the people in 
several States would undoubtedly have voted in favour of 
Princely rule. Above all, the Princes knew that it was the 
declared policy of the Indian National Congress, under Socia¬ 
listic influences, that the Princely Order should be abolished 

. at the earliest opportunity. The Primusjee had made no secret 
of his own faith that he was opposed to monarchism in any 
shape or form. Such statements could not arouse enthusiasm 
in the Princes for union or merger—Could they?” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“If the Princes’ subjects had not been keen on a change, 
how was it that the Princes were literally packed off uncere¬ 
moniously? Was not a plebiscite taken in all the States?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

“No, Your Honours! The Congress Government of Bharat 
assumed that the States subjects could not but be cent percent 
for a pro-Congress change. The States Congress Parties, which 
existed in most States, and which, in modern terminology would 
be called the Congress Fifth Columns, were the only vocal 
organisations in the States, and they duly put up the necessary 
show. Their voice was taken as the People’s Voice. The 
Jtulers were faced with a situation for which they had not been 
prepared. There was no effective organised body among them 
through which they could take joint action. The British had 
left them weak and disunited—a situation of which the Union 
Ministry for States took the fullest advantage. With the help 
of liberal pensions, and the attraction of some sort of office in 
the Union set-up, such as Raj-Pramukh-ships of States Unions 
and Governorships of some Union States, on the one hand, and 
pursuasion of the known varieties on the other, the States were 
induced to give in.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“From what we have heard from His Highness it seems to 
us that the Princes have been meted out what may be called 
cavalier treatment. Before the Partition of the Country into 
Bharat and Pakistan was finally decided upon, did not the 
Princes examine their position under the Partition Plans, and 
did they not take the necessary steps to safeguard their 
future?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

“As I have mentioned earlier, the prospect of Independence 
on the lapse of British Paramountcy had been the only factor 
that had appealed to us, and which had secured our support to 
the Partition Plan. V/hen we found ourselves let down on the 
Paramountcy question, we felt too confused to be able to visual- 
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ise our future with any clearness, or to do anything about it* 
As far as I am aware, there had never been any clear-cut plan, 
for the future of Princely India under a divided or united 
India, prepared by the Princes, or any one else. It is a pity 
that we had never thought of the future, nor planned for it. 
When, therefore, the doom came, we flopped—with no hope of 
recovery.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“We are afraid, His Highness’s statement that there never 
had been any clear-cut plan for the future of Princely India is 
not accurate. From our records it appears that at least one 
such plan had been placed before Their Highnesses as far back 
as the early days of 1944. It was elaborated in the book 
entitled ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’, which was mentioned by 
the Leaderjee of the Muslim Delegation. Briefly, that Plan 
had provided parity between the Princely States and what 
were then known as the British India Provinces on the Union 
Legislature and Executive: and, in the States’ representation 
on those bodies, the Plan provided internal parity between the 
Rulers and their Subjects. According to our records, pointed 
attention to the merits of this Plan had been drawn by ‘THE 
INDIAN CHRONICLE’, an important organ of Princely India 
of those days, published at Indore, in a leading article which 
we would like to read out for Their Honours’ information:— 

The Plan envisaged a Federation of the Indian Provinces 
and Princely States. 

(a) It safeguarded the interests of the Rulers inasmuch as 

(i) they would have remained Rulers in their States ‘freed 
from crippling restrictions and strangling control’ as 
had been complained of, on a certain occasion, by His 
Highness the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir: 

’(li) the State-Units would have attained the powers and 
the status of autonomous units of the Federation, at 
. the same time retaining their internal autonomy and* 
; integrity unimpaired: 

(iii) the Rulers would have had a direct personal voice and 
hand in the administration of the Federal Government 
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of All-India, thereby attaining their rightful position 
as the natural leaders of the Indian People, securing 
added power, status and prestige for the Princely 
Order in the national and international spheres: 

(iv) the treaty rights of the States would have remained 
intact while* remaining in abeyance during the life of 
the Federation: 

(v) through the adoption of the principle of the Privy 
Purse, it would have become possible to stabilise the 
financial position of the States on sound foundations: 

(vi) through codification of laws, maintaining a high stand¬ 
ard in the services, with adequate provision for inter¬ 
nal security, the States would have become modernised 
and administratively being on equal footing with the 
most advanced of Indian Provinces, bringing content¬ 
ment, peace and prosperity to the Rulers and the Sub¬ 
jects alike: 

(vii) through the contentment, prosperity and happiness of 
their subjects, resulting from the administrative re¬ 
forms and constitutional advance envisaged by the 
Plan, the Rulers would have gained for themselves a 
warm corner in the hearts of their grateful subjects, 
proved to be their BAPU (Father) in real fact, not in 
mere name, and created a miniature RAM RAJ in their 
States with the Rulers as the fountainhead from which 
all happiness, peace and plenty would have flown all 
around to all the nooks and corners of their States. 

(b) It advanced the interests of the States’ Peoples inas¬ 
much as 

(i) it would have secured for them local self-governnient 
through the establishment of municipal bodies to be 
elected and administered by the people: 

(ii) the financial stability following from the adoption of 
the principle of the Privy Purse would have enabled 
the adoption of beneficent measures calculated to 
secure the advancement of the States through develop¬ 
ment of their natural resources, their trade, commerce 
and industry: 
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(iii) it would have secured for them responsible govern¬ 
ment through representative institutions, e.g., legisla¬ 
tive councils elected by the people, on suitable fran¬ 
chise, with the Rulers assisted by Councils of Ministers 
on the lines prevaiiing in the Indian Provinces: 

(iv) it would have secured an equal voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of the States to all sections of the people on 
the basis of equality, with no section placed in a posi¬ 
tion to dominate the others. 

(c) It safeguarded the interests of the States vis-a-vis the 
other units of the Federation, inasmuch as 

(i) all the units having equal voice in all matters, no unit 
would have been placed in a position to dominate the 
others: 

(ii) since the financial liabilities of the Federation would 
have been equally borne by the Indian units with the 
Indian States, the latter would have been assured that 
no undue burden was placed upon them to their dis¬ 
advantage vis-a-vis the other units of the Federation: 

(iii) it provided for the States having an equal voice in the 
body that might have come to be set up to evolve the 
Constitution of the India of the future. 

(d) It further safeguarded the interests of the States inas¬ 
much as 

(i) it provided that in the event of the Federation failing 
to function for any reason, the powers of the Princes, 
which would have been transferred to the Federation, 
would have reverted to the Princes: 

(ii) the States, joining the Federation under the Formula 
would have involved no abrogation, or abatement, or 
contraction of their inherent sovereignty which would 
have remained entirely intact and sacrosanct. 

This Plan had been before the Country since April 1944. 
It was before the British Cabinet Mission, and some features 
of their Plan, e.g., the Group arrangement, bore a discernible 
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likeness to the structure of the Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHAR¬ 
TER’. That the Mission should have omitted to assimilate 
other of its vital features, e.g., the principle of PARITY, was a 
matter for regret. That the Princes’ representatives should 
have overlooked such a vital omission could only be 
deplored.” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

“I am not aware of any such Plan having been before us 
any time.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“According to our records, copies had been sent by the 
author with personal letters to His Highness, as also His 
Highness of Gopalabad, when they had held the office of 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes since defunct. It is 
evident that they had not troubled to see or study the Plan 
then, or even when attention was drawn to it by ‘THE INDIAN 
CHRONICLE’. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“But, are not the Princes satisfied with the present dispen¬ 
sation? Are they not better off, or, at least, as well off now as 
they might have been under the Plan of ‘THE INDIA 
CHARTER’, detailed by the Hon’ble Spiritjees?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur— 

H’m ! Ha ! I should—I must—I am afraid— H’m ! You see, 
Your Honours! I have not read ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’. I 
have heard those few details here only today. There may be 
many snags about the Plan. We must read the whole book 
before we can offer an opinion. Of course, so far as these 
details stand by themselves, one cannot find much fault with 
them: I may even go further and say that some of them 
appear to be attractive....” 

His Highness of Yurodabad— 

“If His Highness, my dear Friend and Brother of Wana- 
Nugur, were to leave off mincing matters and make a straight 
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admission, he would tell Your Honours that there could be 
no comparison between the two. The Plan of ‘THE INDIA 
CHARTER’ appears to be out and out the better of the two 
by miles. Under that Plan, the Princes would have remained the 
Rulers in their States, both de facto as well as de jure. Now 
they are mere figure-heads: they are not Rulers in any sense: 
their States are ruled by others: the Princes are there only on 
sufferance. They have surrendered their Rulership, and they 
have now no status in their own States. The Princes have been 
allowed privy purses and continue to be addressed as Their 
Highnesses. But, beyond that they have nothing: they are mere 
ciphers: the people of their States do not know, or even bother 
to know, where Their Highnesses are, how they live, what they 
do, or whether they are alive or dead. This is not what we 
would have been under the Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’. 
In not bringing that PLAN to the notice of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Chancellors have, unconsciously, done the greatest 
and irreparable harm to our Order!” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Perhaps, their erstwhile subjects were not very fond of 
them, and, perhaps, for that reason, they are now not interest¬ 
ed in them. But, how about the Union Government of Bharat? 
They, at least, I imagine, should be grateful to the Princes for 
having facilitated their task of unifying the Country. I expect 
the Princes’ Status vis-a-vis the Union Government must have 
been enhanced very considerably—is it not so, Your High¬ 
nesses?” 

His Highness of Wana-Nugur 

“Well, Your Honours! Perhaps, it is too early to say any¬ 
thing definite. With your experience, Your Honours will 
appreciate that in a case like the Princes’, where they have, 
from the point of view of the world, made a very heavy sacri¬ 
fice in surrendering their rulership, and accepting, what in 
fact amounts to, the position of a cipher and a non-entity, and 
suffer from a keen sense of loss of dignity and self-esteem, a 
wise Government, in their dealings with the Princes, would not 
lose sight of this fact, and would take particular care to respect 
the feelings of the Princes. I am afraid it cannot be said with 
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any assurance that the Government are over-burdened with 
concern for the Princes’ feelings. Before the Congress came 
into power, its attitude towards the Princes had been none too 
friendly, and, since its rise to power, their relations have been 
more or less those df victors and vanquished. In these circum¬ 
stances, it would not be surprising if a due sense of decorum 
and generous magnanimity should be found to be lacking in 
the ranks of the Government causing considerable irritation 
and dissatisfaction among the Princes. It appears to have been 
forgotten—too soon, I am afraid—that it was the Princes’ high 
sense of patriotism and their devotion to their Motherland that 
induced them to accept the Governments’ Scheme of Acces¬ 
sion.” 

Shree State-Subject-Jee— 

“Your Honour, the Masterjee! ” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Does Shreejee wish to address Their 
Honours? If so, will he please let the Masterjee have his name 
and the purpose of his address? ” 

Shree State-Subject-Jee— 

“Yes, Your Honour! My name is Shree State-Subject-Jee. 
I belong to the large class of Citizens who upto recently had 
been the subjects of what was then known as Princely India. 
His Highness, on behalf of his Delegation, observed that had 
a plebiscite been taken, the States Subjects, in many cases, 
would have voted in favour of Princely Rule. He also observed 
that agitation in the States had been engineered by local fifth 
columns of outside elements. The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony 
suggested that probably the subjects were not fond of the 
Princes and that that was probably the reason why they did 
not care for the Princes’ lot. The States Subjects were directly 
mentioned in these statements, and, as an ex-State-Subject, I 
would like, with Their Honours’ permission, to say a few words 
on these statements. At the outset, I may say at once that all 
these statements are more or less correct. The agitation had 
mot existed in every State: and, wherever it had existed, it had 
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been, in most cases, engineered by outside influences. This is a 
matter of history. It is true that, in several cases, the then 
ruling princes had not been models of princely perfection: 
but, it is equally true that, in many cases, the subjects had been 
well-satisfied with their rulers, and that those States had been 
adequately progressive—in some cases, more progressive than 
even the then-called British India. The agitation in those 
progressive States had mostly been spurious, as His Highness 
observed: and, if a plebiscite had been taken, the subjects of 
those States would have, without doubt, voted for their rulers. 
I may add that the people in those States had been genuinely 
grieved at the disappearance of an ages-old institution and the 
snapping of their traditional ties with their rulers. The 
agitators had assured us that the disappearance of the princely 
order would herald the advent of Ram Raj. It has been cur 
experience in many States that the regime that filled the gap 
has not shown itself to be anything like Ram Raj. We have 
Congress Ministries as in other parts of Bharat, and we see 
little in them to distinguish them from the Ministries else¬ 
where about whom Your Honours have heard a lot by now, as 
for example, from Professor Shree Bungalojee. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the people xn these 
States should at times be heard to express a longing for the 
return of the old days. Most of us, however, realise that we 
are yet in the midst of the transitional stage, and, we have no 
doubt, things will settle down satisfactorily in course of time 
as men of the right sort come to fill positions of responsibility 
and trust. We are aware that some rulers are believed to be 
nourishing the hope that their supporters would be able to 
upset the new order and secure the return of the old. If such 
a hope does happen to be entertained in any quarter, I am 
afraid it is bound to meet with disappointment, and the sooner 
it is eliminated, the better both for the princes concerned and 
the people of those States. I may as well mention at this stage 
that, while in some cases the people might approve of the 
return of some tried rulers, they would, probably in all cases 
without exception, oppose experimentation with new material 
—the Yuvrajs, heirs-designate. I agree that some of these 
young men show considerable promise and may make good 
rulers, but, as regards the others, it were best they were kept 
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out. So, on the whole, it seems to us that what has happened 
has been for the best, and we have accepted the new order 
as loyal citizens of Bharat, our common Motherland. 

Talking of agitators, as Your Honours will have observed, 
the agitators of yesterday, namely, the Congress agitators, 
have become the rulers of today: but, this has not meant the 
end of agitation in our unhappy land. Their mantle as 
agitators has descended upon a class that bids easily to out- 
agitate the Congress variety: whose methods are unscrupulous 
and uncompromising, whose aims are revolutionary and whose 
means are diabolical. Your Honours will easily guess whom 
I am referring to. Madame Shree Aurorajee told us a lot 
about them a little while ago, and much more we have known 
from what we have seem happening elsewhere. They have 
penetrated the lower strata of our Society, and the danger 
from their activities is not the less real because the penetration 
has been surreptitious and the activities mostly directed from 
underground. Many of us feel that this great danger can be 
met adequately only by firm autocratic rule, not by the me¬ 
thods of democracy. Unfortunately, our Government in 
Bharat is new at its job and suffers from the handicaps inherent 
in the democratic form of government.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“We are obliged to Shree State-Subject-Jee for his out¬ 
spoken views which. I have no doubt, have helped considerably 
to clarify the atmosphere. I wonder if His Highness would 
like to offer any comments”. 

His Highness of Wana-Nagur— 

“I agree with Shree State-Subject-Jee generally in all he 
said. I would only say this. In doing what we done, we 
Princes had borne the interests of our people in mind. We 
believe that we have done the best for them, and in doing that 
best we have not allowed our personal or other considerations 
to deter us from doing what we considered to be our duty by 
our people and our Country. I may add that we Princes, 
whatever may be our position hereafter under our de-princed 
state, will ever be ready to play a worthy part, and do 
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our duty as loyal citizens of Bharat, whenever and wherever 
we may be called upon to serve our Country. I hope these 
services will be freely utilized by those in control of the 
Country’s destiny. While we may not have been an unmixed 
good, 1 am sure neither have we been an unmitigated evil. 
Glib talk of abolishing our Order may be a handy plank for 
a political platform, and may win the applause of unthinking 
.audiences. As a class we are large-hearted and large-minded. 
With faith in the Country’s future, we are willing to forget 
the past. Only large-hearted and large-minded people can 
appreciate the good in us. It would be a crime against the 
Country and Humanity to allow that good, however little it 
may be, to go to waste. Great causes and little pettyfogging 
minds go ill together. I hope there will be no lack of great 
minds in the Country to fill the positions of the Prime Minister 
and the States Ministry. 

Your Honours! I have done”. 



CHAPTER—XXI 


THE DELEGATION 
OF 

THE AKHIL BHARAT HINDOO MAHASABHA 

(Ex-All-India Hindoo Mahasabha) 

His Honour the Masterjee of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Delegation of Their Highnesses have 
closed their case. The Akhil Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha 
Delegation will now address our Honourable Visitors. 

Your Honours! The position regarding this Delegation is 
a bit peculiar. Like some of our other political bodies, the 
Mahasabha has undergone some changes in recent times. In 
the pre-Independence days, the Mahasabha used to be known 
as the All-India Hindoo Mahasabha. It was the Hindoo 
counterpart of the All-India Muslim League of the Mussal- 
mans. Its great Leaderjee was Shree Wasurkurjee. He used 
to be a Lion among the Indian Leaderjees of his day. Even 
Lions grow old, Your Honours, and so has Shree Wasurkurjee. 
The old Lionjee has lost his teeth and also his strength: he has 
retired to his den, and his roar is now but seldom heard. He 
is sometimes brought out on special occasions like the present, 
just as we bring out a rare exhibit for show. In consideration 
of his age and his service traditions, Shree Wasurkurjee has 
been asked to lead the present Mahasabha Delegation. Due 
to the loss of his teeth, the Lionjee mumbles a bit, but I hope 
Your Honours will have no difficulty in following his speech. 
For present purposes we shall call him Shree Lionjee. 

After the old Lionjee’s retirement, the crown of the forest 
naturally devolved upon the Tiger as the next senior-most 
and the most powerful among the Sabha menagerie. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Sabha, they had a Royal Bengal Tiger among- 
them, and he assumed kingship and held it with credit for a 
long time. After Independence, we became a Democratic 
Republic, and we ceased to have anything to do with royalty. 
So, the Royal Bengal Tiger became a Democratic Republican 
Bengal Tiger. He is shortly known as Shree Tigerjee. 
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It is a well-known Law of Nature that no two virile persons 
can move together for longer than a few days at a time, at 
the end of which period, under the Law, they must part com¬ 
pany, one moving to the north and the other to the south, or, 
if they prefer, one may move to the east and the other to the 
west. And, as it is with individuals, so it with bodies of men. 
It thus happened that on a memorable day the Tigerjee’s rule 
came to an end: he parted company with the Mahasabha — we 
need not go into the ‘why’ of it — and set out in search of 
forests new. Leaving the All-Bharat Forest, he returned to 
his homeland, Bungala, and, according to our information, he 
is now engaged there in carving out a new domain for himself. 
He is here with this Delegation as an Ex-Member to keep a 
watch on the proceedings. 

After the departure of Shree Tigerjee, the field was left 
open to the lesser fry, and a member of the Old Guard succeed¬ 
ed in capturing the Sabha throne. Let us call him Shree Old- 
Guardjee. He is the Deputy Leaderjee of this Honourable 
Delegation. 

I am happy to inform Your Honours that Shree Lionjee 
will speak on the Sabha’s past, Shree Old-Guardjee on the 
present, and its future, as they say, rests in the laps of the 
gods. We may occasionally hear some diversionary roars 
from Shree Tigerjee. With Your Honours’ permission I now 
call upon Shree Lionjee to set the ball rolling”. 

Shree Wasurkurjee alios Shree Lionjee— 

“Your Honours! I am a Maha-Rashtrian. As the Maha- 
Rashtrian Delegation told Your Honours the other day, we 
Maha-Rashtrians are fighters. I have beat a fighter all my life. 
In the old days I used to fight the British. Their departure 
has not meant for me an end to fighting. I had fought the 
British for the freedom of my Motherland. When they went, 
they cut up my Motherland into two. I was opposed to this 
vivisection. Some of my Countrymen agreed to the vivisec¬ 
tion. I am now fighting these my Countrymen in an effort to 
undo the vivisection and secure a reunion of the two parts. 

As the Masterjee told Your Honours, I have now grown 
old and have lost my teeth and daws along with my strength. 
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Shree Old-Guardjee is carrying on the fight. He has assumed 
my mantle, but of course that cannot make a Lionjee of him. 

1 will now give Your Honours an idea of the Aims and 
Objects of the Mahasabha. These are: 

‘To organise and consolidate all sections of the Hindoo 
Society into one organic whole; to protect and promote Hindoo 
interests whenever and wherever necessary; to remove 
untouchability and generally ameliorate and improve the 
condition of the so-called depressed classes amongst the 
Hindoos ; to revive and promote the glorious ideals of Hindoo 
womanhood: to promote cow-protection: to improve the 
physique of the Hindoos and promote martial spirit amongst 
them by establishing military schools and organising volunteer 
corps; to reclaim all those who have left the Hindoo fold; to 
found orphanages and rescue homes for orphans and homeless 
women ; generally to take steps for promoting religious, edu¬ 
cational, social, economic and political interests and rights of 
the Hindoos; to promote good feelings between the Hindoo 
and non-Hindoo communities in Hindoosthan and to act in a 
friendly way with them with a view to evolve a united and 
self-governing BHARATEEYA Nation based on equality of 
civic rights and duties irrespective of caste and creed.’ 

As regards our approach to the Country’s legislatures, 
Shree V. D. Savarkarjee, the then Leaderjee and Lionjee of 
the Mahasabha, defined it in 1937 as under : 

‘Let the Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha, the Hindoo 
Mahasabha, the Arya Samajists, the Shiromani Sikh Sabha, 
the political organisation of the Democratic Swarajya Party, 
that stand for an honourable unity and a truly national Indian 
State, and the great Ashramas, Sanghas and Jatiya Sabhas that 
take their stand on Hindootva, form a United Hindoo Party in 
the Legislatures.’ 

This continues to remain the Sabha’s attitude on the sub¬ 
ject today. , 7-1 ■■ - v - 

The Sabha’s attitude on the question of the future Con¬ 
stitution for the Country was defined about the same time by 
the same Leaderjee and Lionjee as under:— 
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‘Hie Hindoo Sangathanist Party aims to base the future 
constitution of Hindoosthan on the broad principle that all 
citizens should have equal rights and obligations irrespective 
of caste, creed, race or religion — provided they all avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindoostani 
State. The fundamental rights of liberty of speech, liberty of 
conscience, of worship, of association, etc., will be enjoyed 
by all citizens alike. Whatever restrictions will be imposed 
on them in the interest of the public peace and order or 
national emergency will not be based on any religious or racial 
considerations alone, but on common national grounds. 

But as practical politics requires it and as the Hindoo 
Sangathanists want to relieve our non-Hindoo countrymen of 
even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise that 
the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their 
Religion, Culture and Language, will be expressly guaranteed 
on one condition only that the equal rights of the majority 
also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogated. 
Every minority may have separate schools to train up thier 
children in their own tongue, their own religious institutions 
or culture and can receive Government help also for these, 
but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the com¬ 
mon exchequer. The same principle must of course hold good 
in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based 
on joint electorate and on the unalloyed national principle 
of one man one vote, but is based on the communal basis, 
then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats, will be allowed to have them, but always in 
proportion to their population and provided that it does not 
deprive the majority also of an equal right in proportion to 
its population too’. 

I may mention, in passing, that the Constitution which 
was subsequently adopted was unsatisfactory from our points 
of view, but it is unnecessary to go into that here. 

I would, however, take the opportunity to give Your 
Honours our above Leaderjee and Lionjee’s views on the most 
important sub ject of Hindootva. He was greatest authority 
on this subject. I will quote his words:— 
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‘The Hindoo Mahasabha is not a religious organisation. 
Hindootva or Hindooness which includes Arya, Sikh, Brahmo, 
Buddhist and Jain is not a religion but a nationality. Hindootva 
does not depend on particular spiritual belief or system of 
philosophy. Before the advent of the Muslims and Christians 
all Hindoo secular institutions, traditions, customs were 
“Hindoo’ because they were Hindoosthani or Indian. If a Sana- 
tanee Hindoo becomes an Arya or a Brahmo, the Hindoos do 
not feel the need of reconversion. A conversion from Hindoo- 
ism to the Muslim or Christian faith is not dreaded because of 
the change of ‘religious creed’ involved in it, but because it 
removes the Hindootva which is a nationality. 

Hindoo Nationalism is in ultimate analysis only another 
name for true Indian nationalism. 

In a country like India where a religious unit tends inevi¬ 
tably to grow into a cultural and national unit, the Suddhi 
movement ceases to be merely a theological or dogmatic one, 
but assumes the wider significance of a political and national 
movement. 

In the secular and national sense of Hindootva all 
Christians and Mussalmans in this country should have been 
Hindoo Christians and Hindoo Mussalmans. A number of 
Christians have recently come forward to say that by religion 
they were Christians but by culture and nationality they were 
Hindoos. 

These religions come from outside India and brought with 
them non-Hindoo (i.e.. non-Indian) culture and customs, and 
proselytising in their case meant denationalising. Hindootva 
is the nationality in Hindoosthan and of Hindoosthan. The 
Hindoo Mahasabha is not based on Hindoo religion but on 
Hindoo nationality and hence it is not a religious but a 
national organisation.” 

Shree Leaderjee and Lionjee was also the greatest autho¬ 
rity on the other most important subjects of Hindoo-hood and 
Hindoo-dom. I am sorry I have forgotten to bring with me 
the volumes containing his views, and, unfortunately, however 
much I have tried, I have not been able to understand or 
remember them. I shall, however, arrange to send those 
volumes to Your Honours to enable you to study them first¬ 
hand. 
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In 1949 the name of the organisation was changed from 
‘The All-India Hindoo Mahasabha’ to ‘Akhil Bharat Hindoo 
Mahasabha’ with the following as its declared Aims and 
Objects and its Political and Economic Programme: 

Aims and Objects:— 

1) To establish Akhand Hindoosthan; 

2) To establish a really democratic State in Hindoosthan 
based on the culture and traditions of the land; 

3) To organise and consolidate all sections of the people 
into one organic whole; 

4) To establish a social order in which all the nationals 
will enjoy equal rights and opportunities and share 
equal responsibilities; 

5) To assure to each national, dignity of human values, 
full freedom of thought, expression, association and 
worship; 

6) To revive and promote the ancient Indian ideals of 
plain living and high thinking, and the glorious ideals 
of Aryan womanhood; 

7) To establish Sanskritised Hindi as the National langu¬ 
age and Devnagari as the National script; 

8) To make Hindoosthan politically, economically, and 
materially strong and self-reliant; 

9) To remove all forms of social inequalities and disabi¬ 
lities; 

10) To reclaim all those who have left the Hindoo fold 
and welcome others into the Community; 

11) To remove gross inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth, to assure a decent standard of living to each 
national and to secure to the workers and peasants 
their rightful share in the economy of the country; 

12) To industrialise the country as rapidly as possible; 

13) To promote cow-protection and to stop cow-killing; 

14) To cultivate friendly relations with other nations with 
a view to maintaining international peace and 
progress. 
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Political and Economic Programme:— 

1. The Mahasabha disapproves of India’s decision 
to remain in the Commonwealth. 

2. It urges the Government of India to withdraw all 
restrictions on opposition parties and allow them full 
scope for free expression and association. 

3. There is no longer any justification to hold a plebiscite 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

4. Land should belong to the State. The minimum 
requirements of land for a family as a unit should be 
fixed. Tenancy legislation should be suitably modified 
to enable the tiller to enjoy the full fruits of his labour. 

5. All key industries should be nationalised. Other 
industries should be left open to private enterprise. 

6. All credit, transport and means of communication, 
should be controlled by the State. 

7. Concentration of industries in a particular area should 
be discouraged and industrial concerns distributed all 
over the Province. 

8. Workers in industries should be made part proprietors 
according to a definite scheme to be formulated for the 
purpose. 

9. Agriculture shall be gradually collectivized by creating 
large scale farming by uniting peasant farms into 
collective farms and the yield of land shall be 
increased by the use of modern implements and 
scientific appliances. 

10. Steps shall be taken to guarantee to each national a 
minimum income sufficient to keep him above want. 

11. Steps shall be taken to see that capital does not get 
concentrated in a few hands. 

12. To achieve the above objects a graduated tax shall be 
imposed on income and rights of inheritance shall' be 
curtailed to that extent 
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13. All nationals, manual, intellectual or otherwise, are 
liable to labour. 

14. The State shall provide employment to all, and shall 
undertake the maintenance of the unemployed. 

15. The State shall abolish all the so-called distinctions 
between martial and non-martial races. 

16. It shall make military training compulsory for all and 
shall keep every adult national militarily fit. 

So much for our past. My Deputy Leaderjee, Shree Old- 
Guardjee, will now speak on our present”. 


His Honour Shree Master jee— 

“Up, Guards! and at them! I mean Shree Old-Guard-jee 
will now kindly take the floor. (Turning to their Honours, he 
explained —) The mention of ‘Guard’ reminded me of the 
famous order of Wellington at the Battle of Waterloo. As 
Your Honours will recollect, wave after wave of Napoleon’s 
cracks troops had been rolled back by Wellington’s men all 
through the day, and, about sun-down, Napoleon threw in his 
famous regiment of Old-Guards in a last effort to break Wel¬ 
lington’s lines. It was when this charge had been contained 
and thrown back that Wellington ordered his own Guards 
regiment to go over from defence to attack. The order was 
just those five words—‘Up Guards! and at them!’: and they 
were fated to prove the beginning of the end for Napoleon.” 


The Honourable Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I should like to meet Shree Napoleonjee. Will His 
Honour kindly arrange an interview.” 


His Honour the Masterjc 

“I will issue a summons to him for immediate attendance. 
I have a feeling that Shree Napoleonjee left this world over 
a hundred years ago, and, it will, therefore, not be possible 
to carry out your wishes. It strikes me, however, that 
the Honourable Spiritjees may perhaps be able to help us.” 
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The Spirk Voice— 

“The Honourable Spirit jee in question is not present here. 
We shall endeavour to contact him and let the Honourable 
Doctorjee know when he is here.” 

His Honour the Master jee— 

“We are all highly obliged to the Honourable Spiritjees 
for their kind co-operation. In the meantime, I may mention 
that there are several pinchbeck Napoleons in Bharat as else¬ 
where, and if the Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony would like to 
interview some of them, I shall be happy to arrange. ” 

The Honourable Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Thanks. I feel we may leave that over for a later 
occasion. In the meantime, perhaps His Honour will kindly 
resume the proceedings.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Shree Old-Guardjee—” 

Shree Old-Guardjee— 

“Your Honours! As you are aware, under our Constitu¬ 
tion Bharat is a Secular State. Many of our members do not 
approve of it. They would like to have a Theocratic State of 
the sort outlined by Shree Sadhoobavajee, in which Hindoo- 
tva, Hindoo-dom Hindoo-hood may have full play, and in which 
Shree Cowjee may come into her own. We are nationalists. Our 
Congress Government has dubbed us Communalists and even 
charged us with inciting communal riots. We deny the charge. 
Despite opposition from the Government, we are resolved to 
propagate Hindoo nationalism peacefully, consistently, insis¬ 
tently and persistently. Most of our members are Sanatanee- 
jees, and in our campaign for the next General Elections we 
count upon the support of all Sanataneejees in the Country 
to return our Mahasabha to power. 

Talking of the Elections, I may give Your Honours some 
idea about the Manifesto we have issued. In broad outline 
it says: 
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Election Manifesto— 

(a) that the Mahasabha will be pledged to establish a 
really democratic Hindoo State in Bharat, based on 
the culture and traditions of Hindoo Rashtra, and to 
re-establish Akhand Bharat (undivided India) by all 
constitutional means: 

(b) that defence preparations will have top priority, 
and military training will be provided on a country¬ 
wide scale with a view to enabling the introduction 
of Conscription: 

(c) that the Mahasabha will endeavour to secure self- 
sufficiency in war industries: 

(d) that the States will be redistributed on a regional or 
administrative basis rather than on a linguistic basis: 

(e) that the Sabha will support Prohibition: 

(f) that key industries will be nationalised: 

(g) that minimum wages would be guaranteed to labour: 

(h) that an equitable share in property would be assured 
to labour and the peasantry. 

With a view to removing the considerable misgivings 
among non-Hindoo minorities as to the part they would be 
allowed to play under the new order of Hindoo Rashtra, and 
with a view to attracting their sympathy to our cause, we 
have thrown open the membership of our Sabha to non- 
Hindoos enabling them to participate in our parliamentary 
activities. One of our Leaderjees had declared that the move 
was made ‘in order to enable the Muslims to identify them¬ 
selves whole heartedly with the interest and politics of the 
Country, to forget their past traditions, and to turn a new 
leaf in their career. , He had advised them ‘to learn the national 
language and adopt the national dress’: and he had added 
‘they would be suspect as long as they remained in sullen 
isolation and continued to live as a separate cultural and 
political element in the country.’ The move did succeed in 
attracting the attention of the Muslim Community and some 
of them have already joined us. According to Press reports, 
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they have joined us ‘so as to win the confidence of the Hindoos 
in India.’ They are right, and we welcome their move and 
hope the example will be copied widely in all parts of the 
Country. We are aware that another section of the Muslims 
holds a different view. They say that the loyalty of the 
Muslims in India has been fully established: that the distrust 
with which they were regarded in the early years of the 
Partition exists no longer: and that by subscribing to what 
they call the discredited ideology of the Mahasabha, the 
Muslims would be likely to promote a misunderstanding of 
their motives, and distrust of their political sincerity. Many 
Muslims subscribe to this view and have held back. I hope, 
however, they will reconsider the situation and decide to join 
the Sabha in large numbers. 

Your Honours will have noticed that in the very first 
article of its Manifesto the Sabha pledges itself ‘to establish 
(a) a really democratic Hindoo State, and (b) Akhand 
Hindoostan.' 

As regards (a), Your Honours of course know that 
Bharat is already a democratic State. That, however, is a 
Secular State. The Sabha wants a Hindoo democratic State 
based on the culture and traditions of Hindoo Rashtra, that 
is, a national home for Hindoos, that is, a form of Govern¬ 
ment in accord with Hindoo conceptions of economy, polity 
and jurisprudence: all which simply means a Theocratic 
State with Hindooism as the State Religion. Though there 
is the necessary facade of a democratic State, the substance, 
as everyone now knows, is the Theocratic State on the pattern 
of Pakistan, based on Hindooism. Your Honours heard a lot 
about this our aspiration from Shree Sadhoobavajee at 
Bombay. We believe there are a great many Hindoos—the 
elders and the Sanatanees—who would welcome a Hindoo 
State. 

As regards (b), ‘Akhand’ means 'undivided’—an un¬ 
divided India as it was before the Partition. The indivisibility 
of Bharat is an article of faith with us. According to our 
records, the Mahasabha had not supported the Partition of 
the Country at the time, and we have been cherishing the 
hope that we shall some day bring about a reunion of the 
two parts, Bharat and Pakistan, into a consolidated whole 
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to be called ‘Akhand Hindoostan.’ There would be two ways 
of bringing about a reunion: by the willing acquiescence of 
both the sides, or by force. So far, there has been no indica¬ 
tion from Pakistan of any desire for a reunion, in view of 
which the impatient elements among us have been thinking 
and talking of the alternative. I am not sure that the majo¬ 
rity of our Mahasabhaites, and the elders and the Sanatanees 
who support us, have given serious thought to the method of 
force. The Manifesto speaks of constitutional means, which 
perhaps means pressure through economic and other sanc¬ 
tions. I am not sure that, if we come into power, we shall 
either impose sanctions, or declare war, on Pakistan the next 
day. In the meantime, there has been reaction to our 
Akhandta plank from our counterparts in Pakistan who have 
brought into existence a ‘Hindoostan Hamara’ Party claiming 
our Bharat as theirs! It may be a passing phase, or it may 
come to take roots, and assume serious proportions, but its 
implications are not lost upon us. We have to realise that 
force would, most likely, be met with force. It is, however, 
too early to consider these likely developments at this stage. 
As an election plank, we feel, it will attract many people, 
particularly the Hindoo refugees from Pakistan and others 
who have suffered from the Partition in one way or another. 

As regards the other items in our Manifesto, our economic 
plan aims at bringing about a new social order, which will 
eliminate the possibilities of concentration of wealth in a few 
hands, and will guarantee equality of opportunity, minimum 
control by the State, and the fullest freedom to an individual 
in economic development within clearly defined limits. The 
Manifesto provides for the nationalisation of land and key 
industries, redistribution of land into economic units, exis¬ 
tence of free market and partial decontrol side by side to 
ensure food supplies, and rehabilitation of displaced persons 
withiii two years. We claim that these measures constitute 
the ‘Golden Mean’ between Capitalism and Socialism. As 
Your Honours will have observed, some of the items have 
been lifted from the Programmes of the Congress and the 
Socialists. Our critics say we are indulging in eye-wash. We 
confess that we have been, and are, asal conservatives: and 
nationalisation and sharing of property with labour and 
peasantry—whatever it may mean— would bfe for us like 
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voyaging on uncharted seas with the skipper and the crew 
having no heart for the voyage. It would not be far wrong 
to suggest that these items have been included in our Mani¬ 
festo only for the purposes of the next elections.” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Your turn, Shree Tigerjee.” 

Shree Tigerjee— 

“Gr-r-r-r-r! That is to say, Your Honours! I had been the 
Boss-jee of this show for some years. I had helped to make it 
a strong organisation. It had been created to fight the All- 
India Muslim League of Jinnah, and we did give it a pretty 
stiff fight. People called us communal, or communalist or 
communalistic! Shree Lionjee here talked of Hindoo-tva, 
Hindoo-hood and Hindoo-dom. To me all were equally mean¬ 
ingless. I have all along understood the term Hindoo in its 
plain sense as the man-in-the-street understands it. To me 
the whole position was extremely simple. Democracy, strip¬ 
ped of camouflage, means ‘one man, one vote.’ In pre-Parti- 
tion India there were 75% Hindoos and 25% Muslims. Natu¬ 
rally, therefore, power should have been handed over to the 
overwhelming majority, namely, the Hindoos. We opposed 
Partition. The Congress betrayed the Country. It accepted 
Partition. We failed. India was divided and Bharat came 
into existence. According to its Constitution, it is a Secular 
State: but, for all practical purposes, it is a Hindoo State. The 
raison d’etre for the Sabha’s existence as a political body, 
namely, the maintenance of the Akhandta of the Country as in 
pre-Partition days, no longer exists. I left the Sabha. Later, 
following upon the assassination of Mahatmajee, the Sabha 
fell in bad books with the Government. About that time I 
advised the Sabha that it would be proper that it should 
function only as a social and cultural organisation : that it could 
not remain an exclusive organisation of the Hindoos, and 
that, if it were to work in the political sphere as well, it 
would have to open its doors to members of other communi¬ 
ties. It suspended its political activities for a time, but has 
revived them since What the Sabha stands for today Your 
Honours have heard from Shree Old-Guard-jee. 
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As for myself, I have formed a new Party in Bungala, 
the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, and I hope it will develop into an 
All-Bharat Organisation. With it I mean to fight and win the 
next elections against the Congress, the Sabha 9 the Socialists, 
the Communists and all other Parties that may enter the 
lists. Our plans and programmes are in the incubator at the 
moment. If they are hatched before Your Honours leave this 
Country, I shall be happy to submit them to you. 

I may, in the meantime, give Your Honours a faint out¬ 
line. In the international field the Party will support the 
ideal of a World Federal Government. It envisages friendly, 
realistic and self-respecting approach towards Pakistan and 
all other countries. The party will not favour the growth of 
Asian nationalism which might become as disastrous as Wes¬ 
tern Imperialism. On the home front the Party will strive 
to secure (a) revision of the Constitution so as to make it 
more democratic, (b) rapid industrialization of the country, 
(c) immediate adoption of an intensive and generous policy 
for the rehabilitation of refugees, (d) repeal of repressive 
laws, and (e) formulation of a sane food policy so as to gua¬ 
rantee and ensure improved nourishment standards to the 
nation in the place of the existing starvation rations.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“So long as the Sabha remains a Hindoo organisation, 
don’t you think the association of non-Hindoos with it would 
be incongruous?” 

Skree TJgerjee— 

“The association is intended to meet the exigency of the 
next general elections. It is common knowledge that many 
non-Hindoo Congressmen and non-Congressmen are dissatis¬ 
fied with the Congress and will not be prepared to support 
it at the elections. The Sabha, no doubt, is angling for the 
votes of these elements. With a view to facilitating their 
entry, the term 'Hindoo’ is being given varying definitions. 
According to the original definition, a 'Hindoo’ would be 
a person who followed any religion of Indian origin. 
According to the new versions, a 'Hindoo’ would include all 
persons who regarded India as their motherland, and believed 
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that all sections of the people of this country, irrespective of 
religion, constituted a nation. Another version would retain 
the original definition, but a new class of associate member¬ 
ship would be created for non-Hindoos who regarded India 
as their motherland and accepted the new political and econo¬ 
mic plan of the Sabha. According to yet another definition, 
a ‘Hindoo’ means a person who regards this land of Bharat- 
varsha from the Sindhu to the Seas as his Fatherland as well as 
is Holyland, i.e., professes any religion of Bharateeya origin in¬ 
cluding Vaidikism, Sanatanism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
Aryasamaj or Brahmosamaj, etc. It now seems that in addition 
to accepting the Sabha’s political and economic plan, the non- 
Hindoo associate is required to adopt the Hindoo national lan¬ 
guage and dress. If the Sabha hopes to rope in the large 
Muslim section of the people, it seems to me that, in view of 
the Muslim reaction, the Sabha will be in for disappointment: 
and, as regards the other small communities, I have a feeling 
that their response is not likely to be appreciable.” 

The Honourable Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Shree Old-Guard-jee said a little while back that the 
Mahasabha had not supported the Partition of the Country 
at the time. Shree Tigerjee said that the Congress betrayed 
the Country and accepted Partition. We see here a report 
of a speech made by Shree Old-Guard-jee sometime back, 
when he appears to have observed—‘It was the greatest mis¬ 
fortune that Congress Leaders played into the hands of British 
Imperialism and accepted Partition of the Country in indecent 
haste without a plebiscite which was suggested even by Lord 
Mountbatten.’ Would Shree Tigerjee care to comment on the 
position?” 

Shree Tigerjee— 

“Your Honours! It is correct that the Mahasabha had 
consistently opposed Partition. It is also correct that the 
Congress Leaders had accepted Partition. The Mahasabha 
had wanted majority rule, that is, Hindoo rule, in undivided 
India, the Congress Leaders accepted majority rule in divided 
India. On a recent occasion the Deepootee Primus-Jee re¬ 
affirmed his attitude on the subject in the following words:— 
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‘When I accepted Partition, in a sense, I was unwilling 
and was full of sorrow. It went against the grain of all my 
innermost feelings, against all we had to live for and against 
all we had longed for, but in another sense, we accepted 
Partition willingly and after fully realising its consequences; 
we felt that if we could not remain united, we must part. 
We could not have secured India’s freedom, by any other 
means. If we had not partitioned India, the consequences of 
what would have followed would have been much worse 
than what actually took place as a result of Partition. We 
suffered grievously as a result of Partition, a limb was torn 
asunder and we bled profusely, but it was nothing as com¬ 
pared with the troubles that would have been in store for 
us and with which we would have had to put up. I have, 
therefore, no regrets for accepting Partition. My experi¬ 
ence of government had convinced me that if we went on 
like the way we were carrying on, we would lose every¬ 
thing that we held precious.’ 

The Deepootee Primus-Jee said ‘we could not have secured 
India’s freedom by any other means.’ This is not correct. I may 
inform Your Honours that, during the last stage of the nego¬ 
tiations between the parties, it had been brought to the notice 
of all that the Muslim Leader was prepared to agree to an 
undivided India on the Parity Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHAR¬ 
TER’ which has been mentioned to Your Honours earlier. 
This Plan has been explained to Your Honours earlier. On 
behalf of the Mahasabha I had expressed opposition to Parity. 
If the Congress Leaders had accepted this Plan, the Sahha’s 
opposition would have been of no avail, just as its opposition 
to Partition proved of no avail when the Congress Leaders 
accepted Partition. If the Congress Leaders had accepted the 
Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER,’ there would have been 
absolute Parity between the major interests, and the partition 
of the country could have been avoided. This was the one 
and only way open to the Hindoos and the Congress during 
the crucial hour by which Freedom could have been secured 
without Partition. The effective voice lay with the Congress 
Leaders, and they decided in favour of majority rule for 
themselves in a divided India: they agreed to the vivisection 
of the Country. For Your Honours’ information I will mad 
out certain correspondence an unnamed friend, X.Y.Z., had had 
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the time with Mahatmajee and myself, which will give Your 
Honours an idea of the efforts made during the last moments 
to prevent Partition:— 


May 9, 1947. 

My Dear Tigerjee, 

I enclose a copy of my letter to you of the 8th April, 1946, 
to which I do not appear to have received a reply. 

Mr. Jinnah today has Pakistan in his grips. The Con¬ 
gress and the Mahasabha appear to be reconciled to division 
of the Country, and from their side are demanding division 
of the Punjab and Bengal. Many more divisions are also 
being demanded in other parts of the Country. We are to 
have division with a vengeance! 

I enclose a copy of an ‘Imaginary Statement by Jinnah’ 
which appeared in the “Bombay Chronicle” of 8th March last 

We have discussed the Plan fully in our earlier correspon¬ 
dence, so you know all about it. 

Mr. Jinnah was prepared to adopt the Plan last December. 

Mahatma Gandhi gave it his blessings six weeks back. 

Everybody today talks of Pakistan. No one today talks 
of Akhand Hindustan. The Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’ 
remains the only Plan that can secure Akhandta for Hindu¬ 
stan while accepting Pakistan in principle. Between Parity 
with Akhandta on the one hand and Pakistan on the other 
hand, which would you choose? Or, have you any other 
choice before you? 

Whether Mr. Jinnah will be satisfied with PARITY today 
I cannot say: though I strongly feel that if the Hindoos offer 
it, he will accept it. It is for the Hindoos to make the offer. 
Will it be made, made in time, and the country saved from 
vivisection? 

Or, will History record that Shree Tigerjee’s Hindoos had 
not tiie courage and magnanimity to sacrifice their Majority 
in favour of Parity, and that they preferred the vivisection 
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of Mother India so that they could have ‘majority’ hold over 
some of the bleeding limbs, while other bleeding limbs went 
to other grasping hands? 

Offer Jinnah the Parity Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER* 
today, Tigerjee, and all may yet be well with our Country. 

Yours sincerely, 

X. Y. Z. 

P.S. I am sending a copy of this to Mahatma Gandhi. 


May 10, 1947. 


My Mohandas, 

Please see the enclosed copy of my letter of the 9th to 
Shree Tigerjee. I am not sending you copies of its enclosures 
as they are already with you. 

You will see that it refers to a Plan which was acceptable 
to Jinnah in December last, and which, I understand, received 
your blessings some six weeks back. 

You met Jinnah some days back. You appear to have 
talked of Pakistan and Akhand Hindoostan—matters on which 
you differed as usual, and parted without agreement—again 
as usual! 

Did you discuss the PARITY Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHAR¬ 
TER’ referred to in the enclosed letter? I had sent you word 
at Delhi six weeks ago that this Plan had received Jinnah’s 
approval last December. (I had gone from Bombay to Delhi 
to see you in the matter personally, but could not gain admit¬ 
tance to the presence!) Did you forget all about it? Or was 
it that you discussed it and rejected it? In the latter case, 
the matter may be allowed to rest there. 

If you, however, happened to have forgotten all about it, 
will you make good the omission immediately? Will you 
write to Jinnah and offer him the Plan on your own behalf, 
and will you at the same time inform the Country that you 
have done this? It is your duty as also your privilege to 
tender advice and give a lead to your Countrymen—today 
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more than ever when the Congress has lost the imu«tive and 
the two voices that speak for it sound noticeably discordant 
notes. The Congress bosses may or may not support you, but 
you owe allegiance to a higher authority—your Conscience. 
Does not your ‘inner voice’ function these days? Your duty 
today, as I conceive it, lies in New Delhi, not in Bengal or 
Bihar or elsewhere. If I were you, I would stick to Jinnah 
like a leech and not let go of him. You have said you would 
be agreeable to power being handed to the League and to 
Jinnah becoming the first President of the Indian Union. That 
does not mean anything. You know it, Jinnah knows it, we 
all know it. But offer him absolute PARITY coupled with 
acceptance of Pakistan in principle as provided in the Plan 
of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER.’ Take the Country into your con¬ 
fidence, and the Country will be with you—in spite of the 
Congress bosses. They are wrong today: and they will be 
wrong if they oppose your offer to Jinnah. 

There is no time for hesitation. Every day’s delay widens 
the gulf. Return to Delhi immediately and stick fast to 
Jinnah till you get him to accept the Parity Plan and to 
announce his acceptance. That day Peace will have dawned in 
our Country : that day your task will have been done. 

May He grant you His guidance. May He bless you, my 
Mohandas. 


Yours, X. Y. Z. 


31st May 1947* 


My Dear X. Y. Z., 

I received your letter a few days ago. As you must have* 
seen, things are moving very fast in Indian politics. The 
Viceroy’s conference in New Delhi tomorrow will, I believe, 
bring forward some new proposals. I am going to Delhi 
tomorrow by plane and we shall take such action as may be 
desirable, keeping in view the interest of the country. I hope 
your laudable efforts may bear fruit some time in the chequer¬ 
ed history of our country. 

Yours sincerely, 
TIGERJEB 
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June 5,1947. 

My Dear Tigerjee, 

Thanks for your letter from Calcutta, dated the 31st May, 
which has reached me this morning. 

Yes, things have moved very fast. Pakistan is no longer 
a proposition, it is an established fact; by August there will 
be a Dominion of Pakistan along with a Dominion of Hindus¬ 
tan. 

This will of course come about if in the interval between 
now and then the parties continue to be unable to evolve a 
mutually-agreed plan for a United India. 

Jinnah need not bother now to look for any such plan. 
Are you content to do likewise? 

Your sustained opposition to Pakistan has not prevented 
its materialising. Can further opposition produce any other 
result? 

You have to change your tactics, Tigerjee. You must tell 
Jinnah that you accept the principle of Pakistan without any 
reservation, and that you agree that if and when Pakistan has 
to be implemented, the machinery indicated in the latest 
British Plan should be put in motion with your full support. 
Having given Jinnah this assurance, offer him the PARITY 
Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’, and ask him to accept the 
Plan and to join you in setting up a United India on the basis 
of this Plan. Offer the Plan in its entirety, Tigerjee—have no 
mental reservations—do not embark on any bargaining on de¬ 
tails: and ask Jinnah to accept it in its entirety. I know it was 
acceptable to him a few months back: I am confident he will 
accept it today inspite of all that has happened. 

The Harijans will support you, and the Sikhs and other 
minorities will not be found lacking in patriotism. The 
Mahatma will support you, and the Congress will be left 
with no recourse but to toe the line. You have nothing more 
to lose if you fail, while, if you succeed, you will have won 
AKHANDTA for the country. The supreme moment has 
come and it calls for the supreme effort from you* Let the 
Hindus rise to the height of the situation. The magnanimity 
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of their offer will win over all hearts for them in this 
country and throughout the world, and in the very act of 
their sacrifice (sacrifice of Majority in favour of Parity) they 
will have won for themselves a more magnificient Dominion— 
Dominion over the hearts of the whole country, all Muslims 
included. It is not for Jinnah or any one else to act: it is for 
you to act, Tigerjee, and to act now. The League All-India 
Committee is meeting on the 9th instant: Place your offer 
in Jinnah’s hands before the 9th. 

May the common Creator of both Hindus and Muslims 
give you His guidance. 

Yours sincerely, 

X. Y. Z. 

P. S. I am sending a copy of this letter to the Mahatma, as I 
had sent him a copy of my earlier letter to you. I enclose 
copies of my letters to him of 10th May and of even 
date. 


June 5, 1947. 


My Mohandas, 

You may have seen my last letter to you dated the 9th 
May. With it I had sent you a copy of my letter of the same 
date to Shree Tigerjee. I have written to him again today, 
and I enclose a copy for your information. 

I see from the papers that you propose to see Jinnah with 
a Plan. I wish you success with all my heart. 

In case the Plan you are taking to Jinnah is not accepted 
by him, will you offer him the PARITY Plan of ‘THE INDIA 
CHARTER’? 

Tigerjee and his Working Committee are in Delhi. The 
Congress Working Committee is also there. Baldev Singh, 
Mathai and Bhabha are there and could speak for their 
respective communities. You could speak for the Harijans on 
this Plan with authority no other plan could give you. Jinnah 
is there with his Working Committee. The man of the moment 
is also there! 


27 
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The supreme moment has come with' its call for the 
supreme effort You are in my thoughts, my Mohandas. 
May He grant you His guidance. May He bless your efforts 
with success. 

Yours, X. Y. Z. 

10th June, 1947. 

Dear X. Y. Z., 

I thank you for your letter of 5th June. The Muslim 
League under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership has taken its decision. 
I believe it is the decree of Providence that India would be 
divided for the time being to be reunited again in the near 
future. I have a feeling that much sooner than many expect 
there will be a united India which will be forced on the 
people by overriding economic and other factors. Meanwhile 
it should be the responsibility of the Government of both 
parts to maintain harmonious relationship not only amongst 
the people living within each territory but also between the 
two States. Mr. Jinnah may be forced to face realities—once 
the communal problem is kept in the background and other 
disruptive forces within Pakistan raise their head. 

Yours sincerely, 
TIGERJEE 


My dear Tigerjee, 

‘THE INDIA CHARTER’ 


June, 23, 1947. 


I owe you an apology for this delay in acknowledging 
your letter of the 10th instant which had duly reached me 
on the 12th. 

I have read the press account of the Mahasabha meeting: 
also the Resolution it adopted. 

Pakistan is now a reality. Of what avail your denial of 
this fact can be? You are holding a demonstration on 3rd 
July. Of what avail do you expect it to be? Will your Re¬ 
solution, will your Demonstration, retard by a single inch the 
rising tide of Pakistan? 
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The Hindus and the Congress have shown themselves to 
be utterly demoralised. They had the opportunity of a life¬ 
time, but unhappily the great mind that could rise to the 
height of the situation was not found either in the Congress 
or in the Sabha. That opportunity has gone. There will now 
be plenty of time for a study in retrospect! It is one of 
Nature’s laws that we get no more than we deserve. There 
is, also, the law of Compensation. If our study proves pain¬ 
ful, the compensating element of humour is provided by 
incidents such as the Mahatma swearing by United India and 
supporting the A.I.C.C. Resolution: and advocating Pathanistan 
and in the same breath condemning Travancore’s claim to 
independence! 

You nurse the belief that there will be a United India 
again in the near future. I am afraid it is likely to prove a 
vain hope. The two dominions will remain dominions so 
long as the Commonwealth endures. When it disintegrates, 
Pakistan will be more likely to gravitate towards its Muslim 
neighbours in the east and the west than towards Hindustan. 
When disintegration sets in through any causes, we may see 
the emergence of Pakistan Soviets: the same causes will 
probably not leave Hindustan unaffected! 

No, Tigerjee, Akhandta of our country has been sacrificed, 
and the Sabha has earned the distinction of having been 
among the presiding priests! There will be no revival, no 
resurrection. And in these days of little men with little 
minds on the one hand and the atom bomb on the other, what 
is Akhandta worth? What is Independence worth? 

Yours sincerely, 

X. Y. Z. 

2nd July, 1947 

Dear X. Y. Z., 

I thank you for your letter of the 23rd June. The die is 
now cast and I do not think any further step can be taken 
immediately. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
TIGERJEE. 
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At an interview with a pressman a few days after the 
Partition Declaration of 3rd June 1947, the Muslim Leader 
had referred to the talk he had had with the Mahatma (accord¬ 
ing to X. Y. Z.’s letter to the Mahatma of 5th June, the 
latter had proposed to see Jinnah with a Plan— 
no doubt this was the talk referred to here), when the 
Mahatma had asked him ‘Can’t we put our heads together 
and save the division?’, and Jinnah had replied ‘That is not 
possible. How can it be? It is now finished and behind. 
Partition is a fact: we have to accept it as such.’ In my view 
this was the most fateful talk of all the talks these Leaders 
had had during their long careers. It was no doubt destined that 
the Mahatma should have talked in the usual indirect way— 
the bargaining bania way—and asked ‘Can’t we put our heads 
together?’ When he uttered these words, he knew that there 
was just one Plan which Jinnah had accepted not long back— 
the Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’—and which he would 
have accepted at that moment if only the Mahatma had 
mentioned it specifically and started the talk with that Plan 
as the basis. From the above correspondence it appears that 
the Plan had the Mahatma’s blessings. If he had but said, 
‘Here is this Plan of Plans—‘THE INDIA CHARTER’. It 
has my blessings. I know you have accepted it. Let us go 
and tell Mountbatten that we stay on together in the un¬ 
divided India of this Plan,’ history would have been written 
differently. This, however, he did not do. The fateful 
psychological moment passed never to be recovered. Then 
followed the inevitable reply, and the inevitable end. Partition 
was sealed in that fateful moment.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“It would appear that while the Muslim Leader was 
prepared to accept Parity in an undivided India, the Mahasabha 
•were opposed to it, and that the Congress preferred majority 
rule for the Hindoos in a divided India. That being so, it 
would seem that the responsibility for Pakistan did 
not rest wholly with Jinnah alone, but that it must be shared 
by the Hindoos and the Congress as well!” 

Shree Tigerjoo— 

“That would seem to be so, Your Honours!” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I see that some Shreejee has been plucking at Shree 
Old-Guard-jee’s sleeve trying to draw his attention. Does 
he wish to say anything?” 

Shree Old-Guard-jee— 

“Your Honours! He is a neighbour of ours. He represents 
the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, which is shortly known 
as R.S.S.S. They have a hobby for physical exercises, and you 
may see them at them morning, noon and night. They have 
been doing it for over a quarter of a century. In the old days, 
whenever there were riots between Hindoos and Muslims, 
the former nearly always got the licking. One of our great 
Leaderjees of those days had a brain wave and he started 
a physical training system for the Hindoos with a view to 
improving their prospects in future riots. I may be mistaken, 
but I think that was the origin of the R. S. S. S. It used to 
be a loose organisation without a constitution or a programme. 
In some quarters they were described as ‘the Maratha- 
sponsored armed force of the bigoted and fanatical Hindoo 
Mahasabha, that may well in the future represent the 
resurgence of the old Maratha Power of Sivaji, with a strong 
Hindoo bigotry as its driving force’: and as ‘the Mahasabha’s 
militant body, almost subterranean and highly dangerous’. 
In recent times their activities were viewed by our 
Government with suspicion. It was alleged that they were 
a sort of private army and that they had been collecting arms 
and ammunition. Our neighbours claimed that they were 
a non-political organisation wholly occupied with social and 
cultural work, helping to build up discipline, character and 
obedience to leadership amongst the younger generation and 
thus doing a piece of vital constructive work in the country. 
It appears that the Government were not convinced and the 
R. S. S. S. was banned. As good neighbours the Mahasabha 
passed several resolutions condemning the ban and pressing 
the Government for its removal. They have since adopted a 
constitution which declares that the R. S. S. S., will have no 
politics of its own and will be wedded to purely cultural work. 
Its aims and objects include efforts to weld together the many 
and diverse groups within the Hindoo fold, and to revitalise 
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Hindoo society on the basis of its religion and culture. Its 
Programme provides for physical training by means of 
exercises and games, occasional talks and lectures to impart 
intellectual training, inculcation of love for the ideals of 
Hindoo ‘dharma’ and culture, celebration of festivals of 
cultural importance, and the establishment of agencies and 
institutions to disseminate knowledge of the Sangh’s ideals 
and activities. How these neighbours stand with the 
Government today is not clear: So, although we may 
occasionally exchange neighbourly winks, we refrain from 
any fraternising in public.” 

Shree Tigerjee— 

“As regards the Mahasabha’s own position with the 
Government, Your Honours will be able to form an idea from 
the Home Ministerjee’s remarks in Parliament some time 
back when he said, ‘Their line of thought and propaganda 
and action are inconsistent with the basic principles of our 
Constitution. What is Communalism to us is Nationalism to 
them. All the same we can tolerate anything if deception and 
violence are truly shed.’ He observed that if the Mahasabha- 
ites preached and practised Hindooism as “our sages 
understood and taught,’ they would be ideal citizens and many 
honoured places in the State, including Parliament, could 
undoubtedly be filled by them. This may be right or wrong, 
but I disapprove of the pedantic and patronising airs of the 
Home Ministerjee—Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r!” 

His Honour the Master jee— 

“I may add for Your Honours’ information that the great 
Leaderjee of the R. S. S. S. is a venerable saintly personage 
to whom many in this Country look up as their Gilrujee. 
One might see close resemblance between him and the 
Congress Rashtrapateejee, Shree Dontan-jee, and our vener¬ 
able Sadhoobavajee here, and a stranger might easily take 
them for triplets. (Shree Tigerjee—‘I disapprove of venerable 
saintly personages—Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r!’). It seems to me that the 
Mahasabha Delegation have closed their case, unless Shree 
Tigerjee wishes to say anything—(Shree Tigerjee— 
‘Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r’)—no, he does not wish' to say anything: the 
Mahasabha Menagerie, I mean Delegation, have closed their 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE — THE PRESS DELEGATION 

His Honour the Master jee of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable the Fourth Estate will 
now take the floor. As Your Honours observe, the Delegation 
is composed of three Knights of the Pen of Bharat-wide and 
World-wide fame. They are Shree Srinivasree-Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo, 
the Illustrious President of the Great and Famous All-Bharat 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference and the Leaderjee of this 
Honourable Delegation; with Shree Crankjee, the Famous 
Editor of the Famous Journal, the ‘BLAZO-BLAH,’ and 
Shree Krakjee, the Famous Editor of the Famous Jour¬ 
nal, the ‘KRAKO-BLAH,’ as Members. The last two 
are the pioneers in Blah Journalism in 
this Country. All the three are world figures and 
live in worlds of their own. They have filled columns in 
the world’s Who’s Who. I will not read them out to you. I 
will only quote a couple of sentences by way of passing 
interest. Of the Leaderjee it is recorded “Reputed for his 
objectivity: authority on international finance: fought hard 
for constitutional guarantees for the Freedom of the Press: 
took America by storm when he was there: looks deshi and 
has ancient roots, but is modern in outlook: conspicuous 
ability in Leadering Delegations’. His Brethren of the Pen 
lovingly call him ‘ ‘Jee-Joo’, or ‘Jo-Jo’-fond abbreviations 
adopted by his European and American admirers who found 
it a bit difficult to pronounce his name, Srinivasreejee’. Shree 
Crankjee is the Father of BLAH journalism in Bharat. He 
is the Founder-Proprietor and Editor of the Great and 
Famous ‘BLAZO-BLAH’, which is widely read, particularly 
in America and Russia: in the last-named country it is 
understood to have been prescribed as a text-book for both 
the rising and the setting generations. At home, that is, 
here in Bharat, Shree Crankjee is greatly loved by his 
sensation-hungry readers. He is feared by the Government 
whose misdeeds he has been exposing day in and day out for 
years past. Of late he has developed Moscow-ward leanings, 
and he is tipped as the first President of Red Bharat whenever 
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it materialises. Recently, he was not allowed to visit Moscow 
lest die Comradejees there might not have allowed him to 
return, insisting on his staying on and occupying their own 
gadi. Shree Krakjee is equally famous in his own way. The 
fame of the ‘KRAKO BLAH’ is understood to have reached 
the Stars. Like his famous Colleague, he is a bugaboo 
to our Government He is an authority on Chiang’s China 
and had tea with Mao in the Mountains. He is the author of 
the famous Testament of Faith by which all budding 
journalists in Bharat are required to swear every morning 
before they take up their pen for the day’s work. In the 
matter of colours he has a marked aversion for the red. I 
will now request Shree Jee-Joo or Jo-Jo to enter the lists.” 

“Friends! Romans!! Countrymen!!!—I mean, Your 
Honours! and Ye Bharatees, bipeds and quadrupeds, that is, 
Shreejees and Shree Cowjees! Numuste! (His Honour the 
Masterjee to Their Honours—‘That was from Shakespear’a 
‘Julius Caesar’, 2,000 years ago. I have told Your Honours 
Shreejee has ancient roots. This is one of them). 

We are the Fourth Estate, the Press, the coming Power 
in the land. The Russian Comradejees have done away with 
all Estates and have lumped the Press with the Proletariatjees. 
The Press in their Ram Raj has lost its identity and ceased to 
be a power there if it ever had been one. We of Bharat are 
opposed to such an arrangement, and we shall fight it tooth 
and nail—I mean pen and nib—if the local Comradejees attempt 
to introduce it here. We mean to maintain our separate 
identity and to become the power in the land which is our 
unquestioned destiny. With this warning to all concerned— 
My Hon’be Colleague, Shree Crankjee, says the position in 
Ram Raj is different, and he wishes to file a document as 
evidence. It is a reprint from the Free Press Bulletin of 
Bombay, dated the 23rd April 1951. I file it without comment 
and leave it to speak for itself. Here it is— 

“The Soviet Press, like any true Press in the World, 
Is a people’s Press to its very core; it serves the people, 
expresses their interests and explains to them their aims 
and tasks. It is truly the Press of the masses, and as such 
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is a vivid expression of Soviet Socialist democracy and a 
ready means of contact between the Communist Party and 
the people. r. 

Defining the tasks of the Bolshevik newspaper 
“Brdzola”, J. V. Stalin wrote in 1901: ‘It is the duty of 
a newspaper, first and foremost, to maintain the closest 
possible contact with the labouring masses, to be able to 
exert constant influence upon it, to be its conscious and 
guiding centre. . 5. 

The Bolshevik newspapers .edited by Lenin and 
Stalin have shown a brilliant example of this bond with the 
wide sections of working masses: “Iskra”, “Brdzola” have 
striven to draw as many correspondents as possible from 
among workers. Party functionaries and rank and file 
members of the Party. 

At the end of the last century, in 1899, V. I. Lenin 
noted the “splendid custom prevalent among our workers 
of sending independent correspondence to Socialist 
newspapers”. 

Later on, in the book “What is to be Done”, Lenin 
pointed out that “a regular passion has developed among 
the most backward workers to be ‘printed’—a noble 
passion”. <> 

Bolshevik newspapers published a large amount of 
workers’ correspondence. Suffice it to say that the 270 
issues of “Pravda” published in 1913-1914 carried over 
11,000 workers’ letters and correspondence, i. e., on an 
average of more than 40 letters per issue. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution the 
participation of the masses of people in the Soviet Press 
developed on a particularly large scale. The noble passion 
to be ‘printed’ has grasped millions of working people 
who received a genuinely free Press. 

The democratism of the Soviet Press consists not 
only in the fact that it is designated for die wide sections 
of the masses, but kt the fact that it is the Press of the 
mamWriT themselves. 
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The most striking evidence of this is found in the 
worker and village correspondents’ movement. The worker 
and village correspondent came to the newspapers in the 
very first years of Soviet Government. 

They came forward in the newspapers as active 
builders of Socialism. J. V. Stalin called them the builders 
of the worker and peasant press. In their correspondence 
the worker and village correspondents boldly exposed the 
intrigues of the class enemies, openly criticised shortcomings 
in the work of enterprises and institutions and described 
the sprouts of new life. 

The rise and advancement of the Socialist State 
■changed the aspect of the active contributors to the Soviet 
Press. Today’s correspondents of Soviet newspapers are 
stakhanovite workers in industry and agriculture, 
intellectuals, innovators in production—people with a broad 
■cultural and political outlook. 

A change has also taken place in the form of their 
participation iri the Press. The newspapers regularly print 
statements of foremost workers in production, who speak 
about their achievements in raising their productivity of 
labour, and applying improved methods of work. 

One of the most important expressions of the ties 
between the Soviet newspapers and the working masses 
are the letters arriving at the editorial office. The editorial 
offices of Soviet newspapers daily receive a large number 
of letters. 

The authors of the letters address themselves to the 
newspapers with various suggestions and remarks on the 
work of the State apparatus, with complaints about short¬ 
comings and neglect on the part of certain enterprises, 
institutions and workers. 

Publication of letters received by the editorial office, 
is a law for every Soviet newspaper. 

The Party demands of newspaper workers the 
greatest tact ami attention in dealing with- letters and 
coinplaints of working people. 
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The editorial offices of central, Republican, 
territorial and regional newspapers have special depart¬ 
ments to deal with letters. These departments select 
the letters for publication in their papers; many letters are 
despatched to the given organization and institution for 
action to be taken with the request for replies; they also 
carry on correspondence with the authors etc. 

Reviews are written and cartoons drawn on the 
basis of workers’ letters. Each newspaper allocates a special 
section for Letters to the editorial office. 

Certain newspapers regualrly print items in the 
“Unpublished materials” column, in which they notify the 
authors about the measures taken in connection with their 
letters and complaints. 

Mass work is a component organic part of the general 
work of newspaper editorial offices. Through its medium 
the editorial offices maintain the closest contact with the 
working people, with the readers, and draw in to the work 
of the newspapers wide sections of non-staff correspondents 
and train authors.. 

Every Soviet newspaperman considers it his chief 
task, in addition to his literary activities, also to attract new 
authors, and train worker correspondents. 

In close and regular contact with the people the 
Soviet Press serves the great cause of the Party of Lenin 
and Stalin, the cause of Communism. It inculcates in the 
working people noble feelings of Soviet patriotism and 
national pride, and inspires them in their struggle for the 
further growth and prosperity of the Socialist State.” 

In the above context the following extract from THE 
INDIAN P.E.N., dated the 1st October 1950, may be read with 
interest. 'S • 

“To writers freedom of expression is a fundamental 
requisite. To be coerced or even persuaded to compose 
verses or create essays is derogatory to the faculty of the 
writer *nd degrading to his •haracter. One of the major 
defects of modem journalism is that the sub-editor and even 
the chief editor are willing to write to order. Conviction is 
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set aside and creative ability is wounded. One of the chief 
marks of the totalitarian state is to train the author and the 
artist to work to order for the benefit of the State. That 
Russian poets and novelists, and not only editors and jour¬ 
nalists, have not joined the P.E.N. in spite of the efforts of 
H. G. Wells and others, tells its own tale. They are not free 
to join such an international organisation as the P.E.N. any 
more than they are free to express their own views. Even 
musical composers and scientists work according to pattern 
outlined by the Kremlin.” 

I will now give Your Honours some information about the 
Press and Journalism in a general way. I have brought some 
extracts and cuttings which I will read out to you. They may 
appear a bit disjointed, but these tit-bits will, I hope, give Your 
Honours some useful information. 

England— 

“In English-speaking Countries the liberty of the Press 
is now-a-days taken for granted. 

Lord Mansfied said in 1784, ‘The Liberty of the Press con¬ 
sists in printing without any previous licence, subject to the 
consequences of the law.’ 

This liberty was a plant of slow growth in England. 

Lord Russell in 1900 observed ‘The Liberty of the Press 
is no greater and no less than the liberty of every subject of 
the Queen.’ 

A declaration in favour of the Liberty of the Press is a 
prominent feature in the written constitutions of foreign 
States, but in England it rests upon a constitutional rather 
than a legal foundation. 

XJ.SJL— 

The restrictive laws are those thought necessary for legis¬ 
latures or Courts to serve three purposes: protection of Gov¬ 
ernment and its processes, including judicial action, from 
violent disruption and unlawfully created disrespect; protec- 
' tkm of individuals in good name, business reputation and 
right of privacy; and protection of the morals of the public 
and of its right not to be defrauded or deceived. 
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The chief instances of restriction for governmental pro¬ 
tection are Statutes condemning publications constituting 
contempt of Court, sedition, criminal anarchy and syndical¬ 
ism: advocacy of overthrow of government and of destruc¬ 
tion of property (sabotage) by violence or other unlawful 
means. 

The chief instances of restriction for the protection of 
individuals are the libel law and prohibition of unautho¬ 
rized publication of photographs and names of individuals for 
purposes of advertising or trade. 

Published matter is libellous if its natural tendency, in- 
the opinion of a substantial number of right-thinking per¬ 
sons, is to induce an ill opinion of an individual or is to affect 
injuriously a person’s standing in his business, profession or 
office or is to impugn the management or credit of a corpora¬ 
tion in such manner as to be calculated to cause pecuniary 
loss. 


The generally recognised complete defences are that the 
published matter was true, that it was a fair and true report 
of legislative, judicial or other public and official proceedings: 
published without malice, that it was fair comment or criti¬ 
cism concerning a matter of public interest, that it was 
published in good faith in defence of some attack upon the 
publisher or that it was published with consent of the person 
named. Partial defences —those which mitigate or reduce 
damages—consist generally of proof concerning the pub¬ 
lisher’s good faith and the reasons why he believed his publi¬ 
cation to be true or otherwise justifiable. 

The chief instances of restrictions for the protection of 
public welfare are the Statutes prohibiting publication of 
obscene matter; advertisement of such matter as lotteries, 
betting odds and other data useful in gambling; intoxicating 
liquor, abortifacient drugs and instruments, cures for venereal 
disease, procuration of divorce, false statements of circula¬ 
tion, and false and misleading merchandise advertisements. 

The IT.S. Constitution (1st Amendment} provides that 
Congress shall pass no law abridging the freedom of the Press: 
and the States Constitutions declare that citterns may freely 
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speak, write and publish their sentiments on all subjects, being 
responsible for the abuse of that right, and that no law shall 
be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of the Press. 

Those favouring a narrow interpretation of these guaran¬ 
tees contend that the guarantees mean merely that there shall 
be no restraint in advance of publication or prevention of fu¬ 
ture publication, that Congress and State legislatures are free 
to provide for punishment after the event for the publication 
of any sort of matter that they think objectionable and that the 
legislative conclusion of objectionableness is not subject to 
judicial scrutiny. Those favouring a broad construction 
contend—sometimes with more emotion than logic—that the 
guarantees, properly interpreted, prevent any form of legal 
responsibility for any publications except those which are 
seditious, obscene or libellous. That contention has been 
rejected in a number of decisions of appellate courts. The 
truth lies, it is believed, between the two extremes. These 
guarantees do not protect a publisher from the consequences 
of a crime committed by the act of publication. They mean, 
however, more than that there shall be no restraint of future 
publications. They imply not only liberty to publish, but 
complete immunity from legal punishment for the publica¬ 
tion so long as it is not harmful in its character when tested 
by such standards as the law affords. 

INDIA (P. N. Mehta, in “The Times of India,” dated the 
16-I8th October, 1950). 

Democracy has the right to be kept fully informed 
about what is going on in the world, and to be supplied 
with all the available facts about them which may enable 
it to form its opinions and conclusions. It is our privilege 
and our duty to see the world steadily and see it whole. 
How can one legislate or judge if one does not know what is 
going on? How can democracy function and flourish if 
we cannot point out the difference between right and wrong, 
good and evil? How can the people choose their representa¬ 
tives in Government without a bedrock of information on 
Which to base their votes? Our democracy feeds upon 
the facts brought into the minds of the citizens by* the press, 
the radio and other media of. communication. The 
citizens who are called upon by the Constitution to distri- 
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bute offices according to merit must know each other’s 
characters. The Press is like the beam of a searchlight that 
moves restlessly about bringing one episode and then 
another out of darkness into vision. It is the birthright of 
•citizens to get information from all sources. 

A World Statesman said not long ago ‘In my long 
years of experience I have found that often the majority 
party in power tends to become despotic unless the 
minority has the means of expression.’ 

When people lose their freedom of the press, they 
become easy victims of Government-inspired propaganda, 
and eventually of slavery. Corrupt and tyrannical officials 
cannot maintain power if the public is kept informed of 
their speculations. Government propaganda is a conta¬ 
gious disease which begins as education, soon culminates in 
partiality and fixation of opinion, and finally becomes the 
weapon of Governments, in the end to destroy both the 
freedom of news and of opinion. 

The Constitution of India itself states the qualifica¬ 
tions to which the Fundamental Right of Freedom of Ex¬ 
pression is to be subject. But Parliament or the State 
legislatures have no power to fabricate instruments for the 
suppression of a bold and vigorous criticism of political and 
social institutions or acts and administration of government. 
It is to prevent such a suppression that our constitutional 
guarantee comprised in article 19 (i) should be utilized if 
it is to be a vital force in the protection of our democratic 
way of life. 

Voltaire once said—‘I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say it.’ 

This is the principle behind the doctrine of the Free¬ 
dom of the Press. 

The virtue of democracy is more in individual free¬ 
dom and individual responsibility than merely in the so- 
called efficiency and the preservation of law and order. 

Why has the Press been freed by 'Democracy? To 
provide for tire people a means of protecting themselves 
from the tyranny of arbitrary and oppressive governments. 
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The freedom to express dissatisfaction with, the acts 
of the government and to expose improper, illegal and 
corrupt acts of government officers—in this lies one of the 
great purposes of this principle and its tremendous value to 
all people who live in a democracy. In principle every¬ 
body agrees: but in practice we are carried away by so- 
called ‘contingencies,’ ‘peculiar conditions prevailing in the 
country,’ ‘dangerous tendencies’ etc. The greatest dangers 
to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment by men of zeal. 

As Your Honours may be aware, in December 1948 the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, Article 19 of which, referring to 
Freedom of Opinion and Expression, reads as under:— 

“Every one has the right to freedom of opinion and ex¬ 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions with¬ 
out interference and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers.” 

Article 4 of the Charter of the P.E.N. makes the following 
affirmation: — 

“The P.E.N. stands for the principle of unhampered 
transmission of thought within each nation and between all 
nations, and members pledge themselves to oppose any form 
of suppression of freedom of expression in the country and 
community to which they belong. The P.E.N. declares for 
a free press and opposes arbitrary censorship in time of peace. 
It believes that the necessary advance of the world towards 
a more highly organised political and economic order renders 
a free criticism of administrations and institutions imperative. 
And since freedom implies voluntary restraint, members 
pledge themselves to oppose such evils of a free press as 
mendacious publication, deliberate falsehood and distortion of 
facts for political and personal ends.” 

At the Congress of the P.E.N. held at Edinburgh in 1950, 
the following Resolution, approved at a joint meeting of the 
P.E.N. and the UNESCO, was adopted unanimously:— 

“In these times of growing censorship, whether by gov¬ 
ernments or by financial interests and social pressure groups. 
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this Congress affirms with renewed urgency its continuing 
faith in the following paragraph of the P.E.N. Charter: 

(The paragraph referred to is the one I have re¬ 
produced above).” 

Under the Indian Constitution all citizens have the light to 
freedom of speech and expression, subject to a proviso enacting 
that this freedom shall not aifect the operation of any law 
which imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the 
right in the interests of the security of the State, friendly rela¬ 
tions with foreign States, public order, decency or morality, 
including, in particular, any existing or other law, relating to 
contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an offence. The 
laws referred to here are specified later. This proviso, which 
replaced the original proviso under the Constitution Act by an 
Amending Act adopted in 1951, is deemed by the Press of Bharat 
as a serious abridgment of the Fundamental Right of Freedom 
of Speech and Expression, and I shall refer to it later. In the 
meantime, I shall read some extracts from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on the subject of Contempt of Court and other 
matters mentioned above: — 

‘Contempt of Court ’—We normally understand any dis¬ 
obedience or disrespect to the authority or privileges of 
legislative body or interference with the administration 
of a court of justice. 

'In the U.K. both Houses of Parliament have the power 
to punish contempt. The power is exceptional, 
dervied from ancient usage and does not flow from 
their being courts of record.’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“In Moonland our Parliament has also powers to haul up 
members for contempt. Our procedure, however, is simple. 
Any member may denounce any other member as having 
committed contempt of the House, when the Speaker puts the 
matter to the House, and if the ayes have it, the member de¬ 
nounced is declared guilty. We have one standard punish¬ 
ment The member in disgrace is required to go round the 
House from member to member holding the lobs of his ears 
with crossed hands, and expressing apology to each member 
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saying ‘I am sorry for the offence: I shall not commit the 
offence again: I apologise to the Hon’ble Member! And the 
member so addressed accepts the apology, gets up and kisses 
the other’s beard, which act is reciprocated by the apologiz¬ 
ing member. If the apology is not accepted, the process is 
repeated till it is accepted. This kissing of beards has proved 
a great deterrent, and it is very rarely that the occasion for 
it ever arises in our Parliament.” 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“This is very interesting, indeed, and the procedure seems 
worth emulation. As regards Courts of Justice—the term 'Con¬ 
tempt of Court,’ when used with reference to the Courts or 
persons to whom the exercise of the judicial functions of the 
State has been delegated, means insult offered to such court 
or person by deliberate defiance of its authority, disobedience 
to its orders, interruption of its proceedings or interference 
with the due course of justice, or any conduct calculated or 
tending to bring the authority or administration of the law 
into disrespect or disregard, or to interfere with or prejudice 
parties or witnesses during the litigation. 

There are several classes of contempt So far as the 
Press is concerned, there have been instances when scurrilous 
personal attacks on judges with reference to their remarks in 
concluded cases, published immediately after the conclusion 
of the cases, have been punished for contempt. The same 
measure may be meted out to those who publish invectives 
against judges or juries with the object of creating suspicion 
or contempt as to the administration of justice. But the 
existence of this power does not militate against the right of 
the Press to publish full reports of trials and judgments or to 
make with fairness, good faith, candour and decency, com¬ 
ments and criticism on what passed at the trial and on the 
correctness of the verdict or the judgment. To impute cor¬ 
ruption is said to go beyond the limits of fair criticism which 
is, of course, allowable. 

The exact limits of the power to punish for contempt of 
■court in respect of statements or comments on the action of 
judges and juries, or with reference to pending proceedings, 
have been the subject of some controversy, owing to the diffi- 
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culty at reconciling the claims of the press to liberty: and of the 
public to free discussion of the proceedings of courts of justice 
with the claims of the judges to due respect and of the parties 
to litigation that their causes should not be prejudiced before 
trial by outside interference. As the law now stands, it is per¬ 
missible to publish contemporaneous reports of the proceedings 
in cases pending in any Court, unless the proceedings have taken 
place in private (in camera), or the Court has in the interests 
of justice prohibited certain references, such as to names, or 
even any report, until the case is concluded. But it is not per¬ 
missible to make any comments on a pending case calculated 
to interfere with the due course of justice in the case, or to 
publish statements about the cause or the parties calculated to 
have that effect. 

As elsewhere, so with us, the editor is responsible for every¬ 
thing that goes into his paper, even the advertisement columns, 
and if a libel or contempt creeps in inadvertently, he is ex¬ 
pected to shoulder the responsibility in relation to the outsider 
rather than the contributor or the sub-editor that passed the 
offending matter, though the latter as a rule has to submit to 
disciplinary treatment within the office. 

In Bharat, as elsewhere, the last few years have seen the- 
ascendancy of the proprietor and the subordination of the edi¬ 
tor. Elsewhere, the proprietor who pushes himself before the 
public occasionally prints signed articles in his papers. He uses 
them as vehicles for expressing his personal views. In Bharat 
the proprietors have hitherto remained in the background, 
getting their views published through the leaders and editorials 
in their papers as if they were written by their editors. The 
editors, in such cases, have no personality of their own, and they 
act merely as mouth-pieces of their proprietors. One result has 
been that consistency is not maintained and editorial responsi¬ 
bility is weakened. The old conception of an anonymous entity, 
who regarded a newspaper as a public trust and took responsi¬ 
bility seriously, has been dispelled. One individual may be in 
financial control of several newspapers: as organs of opinion 
they either become a ‘gramophone press,’ or different interpre¬ 
tations are given to the same policy in papers under die same 
ownership. The mass production of public opinion naturally 
does not carry weight.” 
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71m Henltle Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“In Moonland we have no combines, groups, amalga¬ 
mations or press-lordism of any sort whatsoever. As a rule, 
the editor owns his own paper and rims it as a national 
institution. We observe that, in the case of ‘The Times’ 
of London, they have an arrangement which places 
that paper on a national footing. We find that its 
editor maintains anonymity, and the proprietors have 
formed themselves into a holding company with special restric¬ 
tions and conditions governing the transfer of shares, stipulating 
that shares shall not be transferred except to a person approved 
as a proper person to hold them by a resolution of a Committee 
consisting of the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Warden of 
All Souls College, the President of the Royal Society, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and the Gover¬ 
nor of the Bank of England. In exercising their decision in 
regard to the transfer of shares the Committee must have re¬ 
gard to the importance of maintaining the best traditions of 
that paper, and national rather than personal interests, elimi¬ 
nating questions of personal ambition and commercial profit. 
'The Times’ is thus enabled to maintain its position of inde¬ 
pendence as a national newspaper. Have you in Bharat any 
newspaper of the status of ‘The Times’ of London, with the 
controlling interest having the national complexion and out¬ 
look of the controllers of ‘The Times’?” 

Sbree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“We have some papers with a fairly long life, most of it 
passed under foreign domination. Our independent national 
existence dates from but yesterday. We have press-lordism 
in Bharat; it has not so far distinguished itself by concern for 
national interests: personal interests, personal ambition and 
commercial profit appear to be the discernible characteristics 
of our Bharatee press-lordism. If ‘The Times’ tradition has 
infused inspiration in any quarter in Bharat, it does not appear 
to have acquired discernible proportions so far. I may, how¬ 
ever, mention an exception which is unique and, I believe, is 
peculiar to Bharat. I refer to the case of Seth Shree Dulloo- 
miajee Conaciencejee who has already appeared before Your 
Honours. On the occasion of the inauguration of one of his 
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daily papers, “The Nav-Bharat Times”, he made a remarkable 
Policy Statement which, I am sure, will interest Your Honours 
and which I will, therefore, read out in toto : 

“On the occasion of the birth of the Hindi “Nav-Bharat 
Times”, it is my innermost desire that through it and several 
other dailies and weeklies being run under my guidance, 1 
may be instrumental in bringing happiness to the distressed, 
settled conditions of life to the uprooted multitudes of re¬ 
fugees who sleep here and there, in sheds and on footpaths, 
succour to the famished and the joy of work to the 
unemployed. 

All these newspapers must work to convert enemies 
into friends, instil courage into craven souls and awaken the 
sense of duty in the idle rich towards the have-nots in whom 
the Lord of the Universe dwells. Their reading should lead 
the victims of falsehood to truth and bring back those who 
have drifted away from morality to the path of rectitude. 

They must exalt the humble and guide to Godliness 
those whose will is governed by fierce pride. In the new 
India let them spread the rays of glory that was Bharat 
in days of yore and teach one and all to resist injustice— 
come what may. 

The ancient but wise saying that Dharma rests in 
truth, truth in God and God in all living beings should be 
made explicit in their columns from day-to-day, so that, 
once again, this sacred land of penance-performing rishis 
could be made increasingly more sanctimonious. They should 
expose the fraud of modem materialist civilisation in all its 
naked ugliness as it poisons the spring of life at the very 
source and relentlessly leads to ever-recurring war. 

The wealthy, whom their wealth makes cowards, should 
learn to shed their fear and use their power of purse in bet¬ 
tering the lot of the down-trodden and lowly, sunk in utmost 
squalor and poverty, who are not being treated as men by 
some but as caricatures of humanity. They must banish 
immorality spread subtly by means of the cinema and sup¬ 
port films that indicate the road to lofty conduct, as this 
instrument well used has great powers to reach the heart 
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and unite nations far dispersed. They should endeavour for 
establishing a State standing on broad-based religion that 
hugs all faiths to its bosom without hatred. Womanhood 
should again be enthroned with ancient glory on its time- 
honoured, rightful place free from modernism. 

‘The Times' and allied publications should exert their 
energy to make the protection of minorities their foremost 
concern. War should be waged against bribery, corruption 
and black-marketing. Blest shall I feel if I could weave an 
ever-green garland of these buds astir with life, fragrant 
with love, to offer at the feet of Janta Janardha. Non-ful¬ 
filment of my aims and objects will be tantamount to failure 
in the discharge of my duty and a waste of the reader’s time, 
energy and money. 

Science has bridged vast spaces between the East and 
the West, but it has not brought nations nearer. The walls of 
envy, enmity, and greed are formidable barriers and man 
has moved away from man in these rancorous and uncer¬ 
tain times. How many conflicting parties with varying 
ideologies have come into existence in Russia, America, 
China, Japan, Indonesia, Siam, Burma, India and Pakistan, 
and have they not turned our own homeland into an arena 
for cock-fights? 

It is sad to note that being wrongly interpreted as 
communalism religion has been transformed into power poli¬ 
tics, politics into debasing commerce and commerce again 
into ruthless exploitation and zealous enjoyment. But the 
time spirit demands that the urge to action should be canal¬ 
ised into fruitful but selfless work. The palace should yield 
its pride of place to the hut, otherwise the ignited sparks 
flying from the oven of class-war will reduce the world to 
cinders. The supra-physical power and all-pervading pro¬ 
wess of God Vishnu should submit with grace to the kick of 
poor Yogiraj Bhriguji. 

I humbly pray to God that in my endeavour of fulfil¬ 
ling my resolve for the rest of my life of serving the Daridra 
Narayan, of obtaining relief and happiness for refugee bro- 
thers out of their welter of woe, and of eradicating all hatred 
against any creature or religion by understanding the essence 
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of Indian thought and culture and in trying to aliminate my 
inner infirmities of greed, untruth and egoism, for receiving 
the divine light of dutiful, truthful, modest but revolutionary 
action, I may receive the co-operation and blessings of the 
readers and the public in general.” 

Newspaper reading habit is yet not widespread in Bharat. 
Literacy in Bharat is extremely limited, and the number of 
the reading public is correspondingly small. The number of 
papers and journals in this country does not much exceed 800. 
Advertising is also comparatively little known in Bharat. 
Consequently, most papers remain far from a state of affluence. 
In other parts of the world, papers have adopted various 
methods to increase their sales, e.g., insurance, variety of com¬ 
petitions including competitions referring to all kinds of sports, 
crossword puzzles, beauty contests, general knowledge tests, 
etc, etc. Some of the Bharat papers have made a beginning 
with some of these features, such as puzzles, etc., and it is 
believed they do better than the others which consider these 
artifices as undignified or incompatible with their conception 
of the mission of the press. As a result these fall behind, be¬ 
come unprofitable, and unless subsidised for political reasons, 
cease to exist.” 

The HonTble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“We understand that in Europe and America the modern 
newspaper caters for all classes. It is severely sectionalised, 
and while the interests touched upon are more comprehen¬ 
sive than they were some years ago, the space devoted to the 
general news of the day is very much less. Except in the case 
of a few newspapers, speeches are not reported at any length, 
and politics is treated as a subject of minor interest. News¬ 
papers there have become more or less imitative, and no 
journal is permitted to get more than a day ahead with a new 
feature or a new development. How does the Bharat Press 
fare in these matters?” 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“Our reading public is not yet so discerning or exacting. 
As a matter of fact, our papers, journals and magazines are 
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not so enterprising as to go in lor new features. It is rarely 
that some new feature appears in some of them, and it is 
equally rarely that the others hasten to follow suit from fear 
-of losing their clientele. Our reading public is extremely 
conservative, and in most cases the sons read the same paper 
that the fathers read and they seldom go in for other papers. 
In these cases the presence or absence of new features hardly 
receives notice and seldom causes a change of papers. 

As in the West, the chief factor in making for newspaper 
prosperity has been the increase in advertising. Newspaper 
advertising has become a vital factor in national industry and 
salesmanship. There has been a quickening of the business 
sense, a determination to open up new markets to increase 
consumption. 

These factors in recent newspaper development have made 
the newspaper business more and more dependent on finance. 
It seems amalgamations, syndicates and trusts will become 
the feature of the industry in Bharat in the future, and only 
newspapers within their orbit will continue to operate with 
any success. Few new newspapers will be started with any 
chance of survival and success unless they have powerful 
financial resources behind them. The future of newspapers 
in Bharat, as elsewhere, will be a question of finance. 

Multiple ownership of newspapers possesses all the com¬ 
mercial and financial advantages of other big businesses, but 
mass production and centralised control destroy individuality. 
As members of a big combine newspapers lose character; they 
tend towards a standardised type. They may be better pro¬ 
ductions than is possible under isolated ownership, but the 
old conceptions of a newspaper as an institution with a soul 
of its own, which could not be measured by ordinary com¬ 
mercial standards, is gone. This is what has happened in 
England and America, and, from present trends, it seems this 
is going to happen in Bharat.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“We have seen somewhere mention of ‘Yellow Press’— 
What would that be?” 
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Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“Originally, this term was applied to the newspapers of 
the United States of America which urged war with Spain 
in 1898. Thereafter, the term came to be applied to sensational 
newspapers, specially of chauvinistic tendencies. As Your 
Honours are aware, a newspaper is a complicated economic 
product with two things for sale: to the reader it sells news, 
editorials and other interesting reading matter: to the adver¬ 
tiser it offers white space at so much per inch. Complications 
arise from the fact that these two joint products have to be 
marketed in the same container—the white paper on which 
the news was printed and on which the advertising was dis¬ 
played. The advertiser bears the heavier burden in the cost 
of production. Advertising rates are normally based on the 
number of copies of the paper distributed and this results in a 
race for circulation. In small communities where the editor 
knows personally many of his subscribers, the paper is forced to 
omit news that is unkindly or reflects upon the character of pro¬ 
minent citizens and to leave such news to circulate by word 
of mouth. In the larger cities where the next door neighbour 
is practically a stranger, exciting and emotional news does 
not circulate by gossip and the paper that prints it sells well 
on the streets. Recognition of this fact caused a wave of 
sensational—sometimes called yellow-journalism to sweep 
over the United States. The result was a change in character 
of news content for many papers, and a more spectacular dis¬ 
play of headlines that stretched across the page. This new 
character, this spectacular display of headlines, has persisted 
to the present day, and, as Your Honours will have observed, 
it has taken hold of a section of our Bharat Press. The 
malady has gone deep with some to such an extent that one 
finds more of headlines than of the actual news matter, and 
headlines with two or three or more inches thickness has 
become a normal feature with them.” 


The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“You have referred to Criticism. What exactly would be 
your conception of Criticism?” 
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Shxee Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“Criticism is the art of judging the qualities and values 
of an aesthetic object, whether in literature or the fine arts. 
It involves the formation and expression of judgment on the 
qualities of anything. What is required by a critic, above all 
else, is knowledge, tempered with good sense, and combined 
with breadth of sympathy and an exquisite delicacy of taste. 
These requirements in a critic of literature or fine arts are, 
according to me, equally necessary in a newspaper man. 
Criticism is an every day job for an editor: and the reputation 
of his paper and its usefulness to the society it serves depend 
upon his character and integrity, his attainments, his know¬ 
ledge of the subjects he handles, his sense of rectitude, 
justice and fair play, his human sympathies. His utility to 
society is measured by the extent to which he possesses these 
qualities and brings them into play in the discharge of his 
duties and to that extent he helps or retards its advancement. 
Criticism may be destructive or constructive The former is 
easy: it merely pulls down: but the latter requires construc¬ 
tive effort, and Society advances through constructive work, 
not through demolition and destruction.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“Do we understand that the Press in Bharat functions on 
these principles?” 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“I am afraid I cannot answer this question with an un¬ 
hesitating ‘aye.’ Our case has been peculiar. In the days of 
the British occupation, our Press considered it to be its patrio¬ 
tic duty to adversely criticise and pull down every thing 
British. Its criticism thus was invariably destructive. Since 
Independence, our Press, it seems to me, has got intoxicated 
with the exhilerating wine of Freedom. It sees in our Swa¬ 
deshi, National Government quite as many faults as it did in 
their predecessors, and with unbounded zeal it appears to have 
set itself to the task of exposing the faults. We thus find 
many of our papa's and journals devoting themselves to the 
task of ‘exposing’ the faults of the administration almost to 
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the total exclusion of other tasks. It is true that the adminis- 
tration has many faults, and that corruption and nepotism are 
Tampan t in their ranks. It is also true that these maladies 
have got to be cured. That it is the duty of the Press, as the 
People’s watch-dogs, to hunt down the wrong-doers cannot 
be denied: and that the administration should come in for a 
lot of criticism would be but natural. But the criticism is 
not always couched in dignified language and restricted to the 
requirements of the case in hand. As Your Honours have no 
doubt noticed by now, we Bharatees are given to talking too 
much, and—as with the tongue, so with the pen—we are given 
to writing too much: for what could be compressed into a 
few sentences we fill columns: and what could be said with 
good effect in a few appropriate words we write at inordinate 
length, often in immoderate language, and in all cases in the 
spirit of a schoolmaster with the correcting rod in hand. 
That, in these circumstances, the relations between the admi¬ 
nistration and the Press may not be sweet, and may, in many 
cases, by very bitter, cannot be surprising.” 

The Hon’bl© Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“Could Shreejee Jo-Jo kindly tell us something about the 
approach of the Bharat Press to the subject of ‘News’ and 
‘Views’? 

tShree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“I will repeat to Your Honours some arresting observa¬ 
tions made on the subjects made recently by the Hon’ble the 
Chief Justice of Bombay, Shree Jujjoo-mian-Cha-gla-gla-mian: 

“A newspaper can either elevate or debase the thoughts 
and minds of those who read it. It moulds and shapes opinion 
in a much more subtle and insidious manner. Therefore, 
there is very great responsibility upon the publisher of a 
newspaper which gives currency to the printed word in its 
columns which may influence the reading public for good or 
for evil. 

-A newspaper must always make a clear distinction 

between news and views. An editor is entitled to hold and 
express any views he likes, but he must be fair in the presen¬ 
tation of news, so that it would be open to the reader to 
come to a contrary opinion. 
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--Although the Press in Bharat on the whole has 

maintained very high traditions, the news presented by most 
of the newspapers is tendentious news. The view of the editor 
or the publisher is insidiously interwoven with news itself. 
The manner in which news is presented is also of consider¬ 
able importance. Headlines play a big part in forming public 
opinion. Most people have no more time than merely to read 
headlines and form their conclusions as to what is happening 
in the world. There is a much worse sin that many news¬ 
papers commit, and that is suppression of news. Apart from 
suppression, news can also be obscured. An important item 
may be tucked away in some comer of the paper. 

I am, however, happy to say there are some very fine 
newspapers in this country of which their publishers must 
indeed be proud. They can compare favourably with some 
of the best newspapers in England and America.” 

I will now tell Your Honours something about the Press 
and Journalism in Bharat. I will not attempt to trace their 
history. I will only say that from the commencement the 
Press was jealously watched by the authorities who put seri¬ 
ous restraints upon its independence and pursued a policy of 
discouragement and rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character affecting its 
servants. When the Indian Penal Code was drafted, sedition 
was made a penal offence, and journalism became a hazardous 
undertaking particularly with the growth of the freedom 
movement in the Country. Subsequent history may be sum¬ 
med up in one sentence. Every time a campaign was launched 
against the Government, some kind of public safety measure 
or emergency ordinance was at once put through: when 
pauses in the campaign occurred, the laws were relaxed or 
abrogated. 

An important development in connection with news¬ 
papers in Bharat took place in 1939, when the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society was formed. The Society’s princi¬ 
pal objects are as follows:— 

(a) to act as a central organisation of the Press of India,. 

Burma and Ceylon: 
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(b) to promote and safeguard the business interests of 
members as affected by the action of Legislatures, 
Governments, the Law Courts, municipal and local 
bodies and associations or organisations commercial or 
formed for any other purpose: 

(c) to collect information upon all topics having a prac¬ 
tical interest for members and to communicate the 
same to them: 

(d) to promote co-operation in all matters affecting the 
common interests of members: 

(e) to hold periodical conferences of its members to 
discuss and determine action on matters of common 
interest: 

(f) to make rules to govern the conduct of its members 
in specified matters, to provide penalties for the in¬ 
fringement thereof, and to provide means of deter¬ 
mining whether there has been such infringement: 

(g) to maintain a permanent secretariat in India which 
should watch over the interests of members and 
permit of constant interchange of information and 
views: 

(h) to do all such other things as may be conducive or 
incidental to the attainment of the aforesaid objects. 

In the following year, that is, in 1940 the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference was formed with the following as its aims 
and objects:— 

(a) to preserve the high traditions and standards of jour¬ 
nalism: 

(b) to serve and safeguard the interests of the Press in 
regard to the publication of news and fair comment: 

(c) to secure all facilities and privileges to the Press for 
the due discharge of its responsibilities: 

(d) to represent the Press in India in its relations with the 
public and public institutions, and particularly in its 
relations to Government to set up Committees who 
would act as liaison between the Government and the 
Press as a whole: 
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•<e) to establish and develop contacts with Associations 
with similar objects in other countries. 

The Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference which 
is representative of editors of English and Indian language 
papers and news-agencies keeps itself in touch with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and its meetings are generally attended by a 
spokesman of Government Provincial Press Advisory Com¬ 
mittees function in most of the provinces, and a senior official 
if not the Minister in charge of the Home Department, keeps 
himself in touch with the Committee. From time to time pro¬ 
cedure is laid down by these Committees regarding restraints 
to be observed in publication or dissemination of matters affect¬ 
ing peace and security. 

Since Partition the need was felt for a Bharat-Pakistan 
understanding, and at a conference held at Calcutta in 1948 
the two governments agreed that in order to create a better 
atmosphere they would take steps, in co-operation with the 
representatives of the Press, to ensure that— 

(1) the Press of one country did not indulge in propa¬ 
ganda against the other country; 

(2) they did not publish exaggerated versions of news of 
a character likely to inflame or cause fear or alarm 
to the population or a section of the population in 
either country; and 

(3) they did not publish material likely to be construed as 
advocating a declaration of war by one country against 
the other, or suggesting the inevitability of war be¬ 
tween them. 

In 1949, a partnership agreement was concluded between 
Reuters Limited and the newly established Press Trust of India 
Limited under which the latter became a partner with the news¬ 
papers of the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand in 
the ownership of Reuters. It is represented in Reuters by a 
trustee and a director and it becomes a party to the Reuter 
Trust The agreement is governed by a preamble as follows:— 

“Both parties declare that they are news agencies serving 
no other purpose than the dissemination of truthful unbiassed 
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news, that they are free from any government or tendentious 
control, and that the news which they supply to each other shall 
be compiled and selected solely for its objective news value. 
They have entered into this agreement in full accord and wider- 
standing as to the basic principles of integrity of news.” 

This arrangement places on the Indian Press a valuable 
and constructive responsibility for the ensurance and defence 
of a full supply, in and out, of objective factual news. 

In general the laws which affect the Press in Bharat today 
are the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, the Indian 
States (Protection against Disaffection) Act, 1922, the Indian 
Official Secrets Act, XIX of 1923: the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, XXIII of 1931 : the Foreign Relations Act, XII of 
1932: the Indian States Protection Act, XI of 1934: Sections 
124-A, 153-A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code: Sections 99A-99G 
of the Criminal Procedure Code: Sections 19 and 181A of the 
Sea Customs Act, VIII of 1878: Sections 26, 27A-27D of the 
Indian Post Office Act, VI of 1898: Section 5 of the Indian Tele¬ 
graph Act: Provisions in Provincial Public Safety or Mainte¬ 
nance of Public Order Acts dealing with censorship, control of 
publications, and import, possession and conveyance of docu¬ 
ments.” 

The Hoa’bie Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“His Honour the Masterjee referred to Shree Krakjee’s 
Testament of Faith. Could Shreejee kindly give us some idea 
about it?” 

Shree Krakjee— 

“With pleasure, Your Honours! I will read it out to Your 
Honours in extenso —My Honourable and Beloved Brother, 
Shree Crankjee, suggests that he may be allowed to offer mar¬ 
ginal remarks as I read through the Testament I am agreeable, 
and I trust Your Honours have no objection to the suggestion. 
Now then— 

1. ‘I believe above all in God said His greatness and in 
the inherent right of each mux to his own form of 
sevens worship.* 
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<Shree Crankjee— 

‘Life is too short to permit of any time being wasted in 
unproductive pursuits, such as, religious worship. It is the 
citizen’s first duty to see that none of his time is wasted on 
unproductive pursuits.’) 

2. ‘I believe in man and his dignity, his right to live a 
free and ample life, his right to breathe the fresh 
air of Freedom wherever Freedom has been prr 
claimed.’ 


{Shree Crankj 

‘This is ‘gammon’ as Constable Grummer and the HonTjle 
Shree Moorajee would say. Human dignity is a fiction. The 
days of ample life are gone. In these days, amplitude is 
measured by a man’s personal needs for bare sustenance. In 
Bharat it is interpreted in terms of vacuum—volume in rela¬ 
tion to human stomachs. And, as regards the ‘fresh air of 
freedom,’ it has got to be remembered that no constitution 
proclaiming freedom, whether in Russia or in Bharat, makes 
any mention of any ‘fresh air of freedom,’ or confers upon 
citizens any right to breathe such air if it exists anywhere. 
That any such air, or any such right, exists in Bharat has not 
been demonstrated so far.’) 

3". ‘I believe in Democracy and that it only means gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
and nothing else.’ 

< Shree Crankjee— 

‘This is an old-world shibboleth now rejected by progres¬ 
sive States like the U.S.S.R. and Bharat. As was explained 
to Your Honours by Madame Shree Aurorajee, the modern 
conception of Democracy is government of the people, that 
is, the Proletariatjees, by the Dictatorship of the Junto in 
power. That such government is wholly and solely for the 
benefit of the Proletariatjees needs no demonstration.’) 

4. ‘I believe in Freedom in the accepted sense of that 
term, not in our whittled down local version.’ 
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(Shree Crankjee— 

‘The ‘accepted sense’ has been rejected wherever 
Marxism has dawned. There is now only one true version of 
Freedom which is ‘Regimentation’—regimentation of life in 
all its departments—a perfectly ordered life as is enjoyed by 
the Proletariatees in Russia. The ‘local version,’ referred to 
by my Honourable and Beloved Brother, is but a feeble imita¬ 
tion of the Life Perfect in the Comradejees’ Ram Raj. There 
is always hope for earnest strivers after Perfection, and there 
is no reason why Perfection may not be achieved in Bharat 
when the necessary conditions and atmosphere have been 
evolved, that is to say, a Revolution has been brought about, 
in Bharat.’) 

5. ‘I believe in the component parts of that larger Free¬ 
dom to which all men of self-respect aspire: Freedom 
of speech, Freedom of expression, Freedom of reli¬ 
gious belief, Freedom of public meeting, Freedom 
from want, fear and hunger.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘A Freedom-Omnibus, indeed! As Your Honours will 
agree, no freedom can be absolute in this imperfect world. 
Even the orbs in the Universe are subject to Laws which 
circumscribe their Freedom, such as, the Freedom of move¬ 
ment, though in limitless space. All Freedom for humans can 
only be regulated Freedom, and the over-all Law for all Free¬ 
dom is ‘the less there is of Freedom, the less there will be 
of Regulation.’ The operation of this immutable Law has 
produced remarkable results in the Comradejees’ Ram Raj. 
There is no talk heard there of Freedom, and consequently 
no Regulation of Freedom is necessary, or is visible if it 
exists. In the matter of Regulations, Ram Raj has evolved 
patterns after sustained experimentation, and these are avail¬ 
able for adoption elsewhere.’) 

6. ‘I believe that since August 1947 there has been a 
great betrayal of our people and that in the name of 
National Emergency we are gradually being huddled 
like sheep into a near-Fascist State.’ • 
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(Shree Crankjee— 

‘A matter of opinion according to the glasses you wear. 
However, I do not disagree.’) 

7. ‘I believe more than ever before in the democratic idea 
of life, and I believe in those who foster it.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘See my comments on item No. 3’). 

8. ‘I believe in the rule of law, in the sanctity of a 
man’s home, of his individual Freedom, of his private 
and personal property.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘A baby-omnibus! Law is as law-makers make it. There 
are laws and laws. Just laws have to be obeyed: unjust ones 
have to be defied. The term ‘rule of law’ is vague: it should 
read ‘rule of just law.’ ‘Sanctity of home’ depends upon 
Grummer. As to ‘individual Freedom,’ see 5 above. As 
regards the ‘sanctity of private and personal property,’ if you 
are a Proletariatjee, you may have the prescribed quantum: 
if you are a Bourgeoise-jee, you forfeit it to the State, or your 
neighbours, whoever get at it first.) 

9. ‘I believe in the right of every man to hold his own 
opinion, however wrong.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘So did Voltaire; so does Shree Crankjee. I would go 
further and say that every man has the right not only to hold 
his own opinion, but also to change it, as and how he likes, 
and as often as he likes. Opinion, of course, is the embodi¬ 
ment and expression of one’s views on the subject-matter of 
opinion. Now, some people take a square view of things. 
Others take the, round view, which’ enables seeing things from 
all sides. In the square view, one sees one side at a time, that 
is, a sixth of the whole, and may not know what lies on the 
other sides. In the round view, one has the advantage of see¬ 
ing half the thing at once, not only a sixth. The round view 
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is symbolised by the somersault. When one is executing a 
somersault, one has the opportunity of seeing the whole of the 
thing around which the somersault is performed: the view 
from the air is always larger than from terra firma. Besides, 
a somersault has the further advantage that, at the end of the 
performance, you can land again on the same spot: that is, even 
if you stray from your moorings, you are sure of returning to 
them. I specialise in somersaults. Thus, one is entitled to 
change his opinions according to the view he takes of things, 
which again depends upon his point of view, that is, whether 
the view is taken from mid-air or from terra firma. The ‘free¬ 
dom to change’ necessarily follows from the ‘freedom to hold’.) 

10. ‘I believe it is the function of the Press to speak out 
about men in public life and public affairs.’ 


(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Agreed—My experience has been that mere speaking out 
is rarely effective—even shouting produces no results. Bharatee 
skin is extremely tough, and Bharatee ears are rarely respon¬ 
sive to anything short of billingsgate’.) 

11. ‘I believe that a free Press is a unit of Democracy, and 
that it can never be a unit of the Government.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

"This of course depends upon one’s conception of Demo¬ 
cracy. Even under the present dispensation in Bharat, which 
is said to be Democratic, Your Honours were told that it was 
the hope of the Hon*ble Shree Moorajee to get his Press think 
the Moorajee way and write the Moorajee stuff. That would 
not be far from the Press being a unit of the Government. In 
the Comradejees’ Ram Raj, Your Honours will have observed 
from the extract quoted by my Honourable and Beloved 
Brother, Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo, that the Press there is in the 
remarkable position of being able to claim to be a unit both 
of die Government as well as the Proletariatjees. That, indeed, 
is the State par excellence, which we all here may aspire to 
attain in the train of a Revolution—not of course under the 
present non-descript regime!’). 
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12. ‘I believe that as a leopard does not change its spots, 
an editor should not change the fundamental principles 
of his editorial policy.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘This is fallacious. Policy, like Life, is subject to change. 
Different countries have different policies, and, in the same 
country, policies vary with politicians individually, and with 
parties in groups. Press policies move in sympathy with party 
politics. This is true of modern Press. To hold a different 
view is to proclaim oneself antiquated. What I have said of 
policies is also true of principles. What are fundamental prin¬ 
ciples? The term ‘fundamental’ indicates physical position: 
the term ‘fundamental principles’ merely means principles at 
the bottom of a pile of principles. Principles arise from policies: 
and when policies change, principles also change, and those 
at the bottom of the pile do not remain unaffected. Just as 
there are political policies and principles, so there are press 
policies and journalistic principles. What is fundamental to¬ 
day becomes superfluous tomorrow. Policies and principles 
constantly change positions in the pile inter se. Among prin¬ 
ciples, the principle of the somersault is pre-eminent. I have 
already given Your Honours an idea of my thesis on somersault. 
A modern journalist has got to acquire proficiency in exe¬ 
cuting somersaults: in fact, the somersault is the sine qua non 
of dynamic journalism. A person who cannot execute somer¬ 
saults with his principles, fundamental or other, would be unfit 
for the noble profession of acrobatic journalism. It is due to 
this fundamental incapacity for change in the matter of its 
spots that the Leopard has failed to attain the exalted state of 
Tiger-hood. For the same reason, a journalistic Leopard can 
never attain the eminence of journalistic Tiger-dom.’) 

13. ‘I believe that it is the primary function of a news¬ 
paper to gather and report news, and that it is the 
function of a newspaperman to see that the supply is 
not tainted.’ 


(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Agreed, with a mental reservation. 
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As regards gathering news, this can of course be done 
when there is news available which can be gathered. At times, 
it happens that the stream of news dries up. It then becomes 
necessary to get up stories to fill our columns. At times, in the 
matter of interesting items, the parties concerned become extra- 
secretive and do not give us any news which we may publish. 
We then resort to a well-tried strategem. We do kite-flying: 
which means that we concoct news on certain lines according 
to our reading of possible or likely developments, and publish 
them with the preamble ‘it is understood,’ ‘it is rumoured,’ etc.: 
the object of course is to ‘draw out’ the parties and induce them 
to come out with the news. In most cases the strategem suc¬ 
ceeds and we get at the held-up news. The news published 
under the strategem is neither correct news, nor tainted news, 
but is a variety by itself and is based on the principle that the 
end justifies the means. 

The Hon’ble Shree Jujjoomian was quoted by my Honour¬ 
able and Beloved Brother, Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo, to have aired 
some strange views on the subject, which showed his lack of 
experience and acquaintance with the matters on which he 
spoke. Your Honours are aware of the dictum—‘Cobbler, 
stick to thy last’. Honourable Judges would be well-advised 
to stick to Honourable-Judging, and not lightly to undertake 
unguided excursions in journalistic ethics. ‘Tainting of supply’ 
is a loose phrase, and is largely a matter of opinion. Besides, 
there are taints and taints: some have a preference for the 
white, others for the black, or the yellow, or the red: it is main¬ 
ly a matter of editorial, or proprietorial, taste. Our readers 
should be thankful for all the news they now get. Under the 
Ram Raj of Shree Comradejees or the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee, 
all they would get would be official hand-outs on such moment¬ 
ous subjects as carrots, neera, and cowjees’). 

At this stage both the Cowjees in the Hall were observed 
to sit up and take notice: also a good look at Shree Crankjee. 

14 T believe that comments must be free, but facts must 
be sacred.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Trite: agreed.’) 
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15. ‘I believe that a journalist must not be squeamish 
about the way he attacks a man in public life, if the 
public man’s conduct or action justifies such an attack.’ 

16. ‘I believe that the only way to attack is to attack 
effectively. A bull must be taken by the horns.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Sounds like braggadocio or self-vindication! Here, again, 
it is a matter of editorial tastes and up-bringing. What is neces¬ 
sary is that the attack should be fair, above the belt, and within 
the rules of the game. One need not be squeamish: at the same 
time, a nasmyth hammer against a fly would be ludicrous.’) 

17. ‘I believe that the voice of opponents, no less than of 
friends, has a right to be heard.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Agreed. According to me, greater heed should be paid to 
the voice of the opponents than to that of the friends, for it is 
the opponent who is more likely to tell us about our faults 
than the friend’.) 

18. ‘I believe equally that a journalist should never be 
ashamed to admit when he is wrong, and to make 
honourable amends when the occasion demands it.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Quixotic! The paper’s prestige and the editor’s amour 
propre must remain the paramount considerations: the 
amende honorable must remain the last resort’). 

19. ‘I believe that even under the severest threats, a 
journalist should never sell his soul.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Again, Quixotic! Journalists rarely have a soul. In fact, 
soul, like conscience, should have no place in journalism. To 
journalists aspiring to success, both are a hindrance rathe: than 
a help. Should it happen that a journalist does possess a soul, 
and should it happen to have a market price, it would be highly 
xmbusiness-like to refuse to sell it and waste an asset of value’.) 
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20. ‘I believe that all forms of regimentation make morons 
out of free men, but that free men must have a reason¬ 
able modicum of discipline.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon’ 
—that is to say, do not let the Comradejees hear the first part*, 
for, as Your Honours may have gathered, regimentation is the 
alpha and the omega of the Marxian doctrine as amended, 
amplified and brought up-to-date by the post-Marx Gurujees. 
As regards the second part, this is only a play with words. 
Discipline is Discipline. There cannot be any modicum of it, 
reasonable or unreasonable. It is indivisible, like Freedom and 
such other abstractions. Such looseness in expression in a 
Journalist of the stature of my Honourable and Beloved 
Brother can only be deplored’.) 

21. ‘I believe in the grace of living, in the common decen¬ 
cies of life, even though these facets of life appear to 
be fast disappearing.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Agreed. This is the one theme on which I am entirely 
with my Honourable and Beloved Brother. I am of the opinion 
that this subject should be taken up immediately by the All- 
Bharat Newspaper Editors’ Conference, and I hope my Honour¬ 
able and Beloved Brother, Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo, will lead a 
strong Deputation to the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee, and make 
energetic and dynamic representations to him for the with¬ 
drawal of all measures that constitute such brutal attacks on 
the Graces. If necessary, I would even recommend a non-stop 
dhama at his doorstep.’) 

22. ‘I believe in my Country and my people.’ 

(Shree Crankjc 

‘God help them!—I mean, God bless them! ‘My Country’ 
is alright: but ‘my people’ sounds like King George addressing 
his subjects, or Shree Stalinowskyjee addressing the Comrade¬ 
jees. Is it the voice of Destiny? If so, my congratulations to 
my Honourable and Beloved Brother’.) 
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23. 'And lastly I BELIEVE in myself, for faith in oneself 
is the staple food of man.’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘A fitting peroration, though trifling conceited! The men¬ 
tion of 'staple food of man’ is most arresting. Staple food, or 
any food, these days is of vital importance. ‘Faith in oneself’ 
is a thing which any and every man can give himself by him¬ 
self: no outside agency is required to inject it in one. Look at 
my Honourable and Beloved Brother! He has faith in himself: 
no body had to give it to him: it has been his staple food, and 
see how he has thrived on it! I understand he has even return¬ 
ed his ration card to the authorities. I request my Honourable 
and Beloved Brother, Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo, to call an emergent 
meeting of the All-Bharat Newspaper Editors’ Conference and 
lead a strong Deputation to the Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee, 
our Honourable Food Ministerjee, and convey to him the mo¬ 
mentous news of this life-saving discovery of my Honourable 
and Beloved Brother, Shree Krakjee’.) 

‘These beliefs are the corner-stones of my editorial policy/ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘which all concerned will no doubt note’.) 

‘So help me God!’ 

(Shree Crankjee— 

‘Amen’.)” 

The Honourable Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“We are very grateful for this most interesting duologue 
which has given us a lot of insight into the inner workings of 
the journalistic mind in Bharat. Read by itself, Shree Krak- 
jee’s Testament would be a perfect Journalistic Testament 
leaving nothing to be desired: yet, when we heard Shree Crank¬ 
jee, it seemed to us that it was his version that constituted the 
right text for the Testament. Surprising—very! My Hon’ble- 
Colleague, Dr. Mentor-Moony, felt as if he were listening to a 
demonstration of Dualism in Zoroastrianism expounded by 
ShreeDustoorjee Bodogodhojee—” 
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A TESTAMENT OF FAITH 
Shree Krakjee—‘I believe!’—Shree Crankjee—T don’t!’ 



Siiree Moonshinejee to Shree Kisanjee 

‘Have faith in yourself, and you will not hunger! 

Yea—He says so: and look at him—Is he starving?' 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“Your Honours have gone off the rails in thinking that the 
Journalist Shreejees’ talk had any of the features of Zoroas- 
trian Dualism—that is, of Ahura Mazda and Ahriman—or, God 
and Satan. And, even if there were any such outward indica¬ 
tions, I have already pointed out to Your Honours that such 
indications must be taken as unreal, and that for the Real one 
must dive deep into the esoteric—” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Seth Shree Dulloomijgee tells me that the 
Honourable Shree Cowjees resent Shree Orthojee’s interrup¬ 
tion. They point out that Shreejee’s penance has yet to be 
performed, and that, pending its performance, Shreejee’s vision 
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must necessarily remain clouded, that, in these conditions, he 
is liable to remain surrounded by Satanic influences, and that 
any attempt on his part at deep-diving into the esoteric would 
be likely to drag him towards Shree Satanjee’s abode. Shree 
Cowjees would, therefore, advise Shree Orthojee to hold his 
tongue, restrain the urge to talk, and do mental penance keep¬ 
ing his gaze steadfastly fixed on the Cowjees—” 

The Rt. Revd. Monsignor Shree Lord Bishopjee— 

“When Shree Crankjee repeated those famous lines—‘Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon’—he did 
give me the impression, though momentary, that though my 
eyes saw only Shree Crankjee, my ears were listening to the 
voice of Shree Satan jee quoting scriptures! Is it not remark¬ 
able that Shree Cowjees should also have thought of Shree 
Satan jee? One might feel that either Shree Crankjee, or Shree 
Orthojee, had something to do with Shree Satanjee—” 

(Shree Crankjee— 

“I do not know how it is with Shree Orthojee: but, for 
myself, I may assure Your Honours that I have not the honour 
of even nodding acquaintance with Shree Satanjee. Besides, 
the important point to be borne in mind is that in Bharat Shree 
Satanjee dons the deshi white or coloured khaddar, and, if you 
want to spot him, you have to look for him among the khaddar- 
clad gentry—” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“I am sure none of us is anxious to have an interview with 
Shree Satanjee, at least not while the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee 
is away. That being so, let us proceed with the proceedings. 
I think Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo had said, in connection with an 
amendment of the Bharat Constitution, that he would revert 
to the subject later. Perhaps Shreejee will do so now.” 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“Your Honours! The Press is primarily concerned with 
the Freedom of Expression. This Freedom is guaranteed by 
our Constitution. The Constitution was adopted in November 
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1949. About the middle of 1951 it was amended. Among the 
Articles amended was Article 19 which, inter alia, referred to 
the Freedom of Expression. The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee had 
read out to Your Honours this Article as amended. I shall 
read out the Article to you as it stood before the amendment, 
and also as it stands after the amendment, so that Your Honours 
may be able to see the position for yourselves. 

Article 19(1) (a) 

19. (1) All citizens shall have the right— 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression: 

(2) Before Amendment: 

“Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the 
operation of any existing law in so far as it relates to, or pre¬ 
vent the State from making any law relating to, libel, slander, 
defamation, contempt of court or any matter which offends 
against decency or morality or which undermines the security 
of, or tends to overthrow, the State.” 

(2) After Amendment: 

“For clause (2) the following clause shall be substituted, 
and the said clause shall be deemed always to have been enact¬ 
ed in the following form, namely:— 

“(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the 
operation of any existing law, or prevent the State from making 
any law, in so far as such law imposes reasonable restrictions 
on the exercise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in 
the interests of the security of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency or morality, including, in 
particular, any existing or other law relating to contempt of 
court, defamation or incitement to an offence.” 

New dame inserted by Section 3 of the Amending Act— 

“3 (2) No law in force in the territory of India immediately 
before the commencement of the Constitution which is consis¬ 
tent with the provisions of Article 19 of the Constitution as 
amended by sub-section (1) of this section shall be deemed to 
be void, or ever, to have become void, on the ground only that. 
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being a law which takes away or abridges the right conferred 
by sub-clause (a) of clause (1) of the said article, its operation 
was not saved by sub-clause (2) of that article as originally 
enacted.” 

The laws in force immediately before the commencement of 
the Constitution, which affected the Press, I have specified earlier. 
In the past, we had described them as ‘fetters’ on the Freedom of 
the Press. When the Constitution was adopted in November 
1949, we had rejoiced that these fetters had at last been smashed 
and the Press had come into its own. Some of these laws had 
been declared void, and others had not been tested yet. The 
amendment has validated all those laws, those ‘fetters’, and given 
them a fresh lease of life. I shall read out to Your Honours 
passages from certain Minutes of Dissent recorded by some of 
the Members of the Select Committee of the Parliament that con¬ 
sidered the Amending Bill. These will give Your Honours an 
idea of some of the objectionable features of the amendment: — 

“We have grave doubts and misgivings as to the wisdom, 
the propriety and the justification of this Bill, taken as a 
whole, or its various clauses individually.” 

“This Parliament, though technically successor of the 
Constituent Assembly, expressly vested with all the powers and 
duties of that body in its Legislative as well as Constitution¬ 
making aspects, is a materially different entity. It was 
elected indirectly over five years ago, on nothing like Adult 
Suffrage, which is to be the basis of representation for the 
Parliaments of the future. It has thus nothing like a direct 
specific mandate from the people for this purpose, even 
though the body whom it has succeeded was elected for Con¬ 
stitution-making.” 

“Not having any mandate from the Sovereign people, it 
may well be asked what authority, or opportunity, it has had 
to test or ascertain public opinion on this subject.” 

“The claim of this Parliament to be representing public 
sentiment on the subject today, is thus rather slight. No such 
opportunity to ascertain public opinion can, in fact, occur 
until the first General Elections, under Adult Franchise as 
prescribed by the Constitution, take place. This direct method 
of ascertaining public sentiment on such crucial matters of 
vital importance is thus unavoidaby lacking.” 
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“Far more objectionable, however, is the proposed amend¬ 
ment to Article 19, relating to certain fundamental freedoms, 
of the citizen. The Article, as it stands in the Constitution, does 
not declare and guarantee the freedoms enumerated therein 
in a categorical form. Each freedom is limited or qualified in 
a manner unparalleled in other Constitutions of a like 
character. But even these restrictions or limitations pale 
into insignificance when one considers those now proposed. 
At least three new categories of restrictions have been intro¬ 
duced; while those already in the Article have been, m some 
respects, materially modified. The need to safeguard ‘friendly 
relations with foreign States’ is made the principal excuse 
for the most considerable and novel of these limitations; 
and the claims of ‘public order’ or ‘incitement to offence’ have 
been specifically added to curb the freedom of speech and 
expression, including, incidentally and inevitably, the Free¬ 
dom of the Press. In the amendment as it now stands, the 
term ‘reasonable’ is added before ‘restrictions’. To this 
extent, there is a welcome improvement made by the Select 
Committee over the original draft. We see, however, no justi¬ 
fication for including ‘friendly relations’ with foreign states 
to restrict, however reasonably, freedom of thought and 
expression even though in a given case the press or publicists 
of other States may not show similar solicitude to maintain 
friendly relations with us. The Press in India, as a whole, has 
shown no evidence to justify this wholly gratuitous and 
unwarrantable restriction on civil liberties. No reference is 
made to any provision by way of reciprocal agreements for 
mutual accommodation in this behalf which might have lent 
a colour of reasonableness to this proposal. No argument 
is also given to show why the Press or publicists of India 
should not be trusted to observe all reasonable restraint in 
dealing with such matters, or, if they fail to do so, to be dealt 
with under the ordinary law of the land. We think, there¬ 
fore, that even in its modified form, there is no justification 
for thus limiting the most important of the civil liberties, 
characteristic of a modem, progressive, free democracy.” 

“I cannot agree to the present form of amendment of 
Article 19 (2),. It is too wide, and the abridgment of free¬ 
dom of speech would be very material and extensive. When 
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the Constituent Assembly framed the Constitution we were 
so generous as to allow full freedom except when the security 
of the State was endangered or its overthrow was threatened. 
After the framing of the Constitution we should have enacted 
fresh legislation in conformity with the spirit of our Constitu¬ 
tion. The old antiquated laws continued to be on the Statute 
Book. The Constitution was to be the touch stone with which 
our Laws were to be scrutinised. They were tested and found 
faulty. And naturally so as we had been clamouring against 
them that they unjustifiably restricted our liberties. The 
natural consequence ought to have been that we should have 
enacted our laws in the spirit of our Constitution and in 
accordance with the judicial interpretations. But we are 
doing just the reverse. As the old reactionary laws come into 
conflict with the Constitution and both cannot puU together, 
Constitution must be changed to adapt itself to those laws!” 

The following is an extract from the Minute of Dissent 
recorded by Shree Tigerjee who appeared before Your Honours 
with the Delegation that preceded us. He had taken a promi¬ 
nent part in the debates, and his roars have been recorded in 
our Hansard. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r! The Constitution of India was framed by 
the Constituent Assembly after several years of devoted 
labour and deliberations. It has been given a trial only for 16 
months. I do not suggest for a moment that under no circum¬ 
stances should the Constitution be amended within such a 
short period. In fact, so far as the amendment relates to any 
formal matters, there can be no serious objection to the same. 
But the onus of proving the imperative need for making 
fundamental changes lies heavily on the proposers of such 
changes. That onus, in my opinion, has not been satis¬ 
factorily discharged in the present case. The procedure 
adopted indicates how the Constitution is being denied its 
inherent sanctity and sacredness. The main reason given for 
altering the provisions is that the Judiciary has pronounced 
its opinion on some articles affecting the validity of certain 
laws—opinions which are disfavoured by the Government 
in power. Incidentally, we have not been funished, though 
we repeatedly asked for it, with a list of such laws which, 
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-having been declared invalid, have created difficulties for 
Government. We have deliberately clothed the Judiciary 
with the duty of ensuring that our laws do conform to the 
Constitution. It is essential that nothing should be done to im¬ 
pair the independence of the Judiciary, or to lower its prestige. 
•Government is too impatient even to wait for the verdict of 
the Supreme Court, and the novel procedure has been followed 
in declaring several laws as valid under the Constitution 
which High Courts have pronounced as void or unconstitu¬ 
tional In our Country, under the old regime many laws were 
formulated which were repressive and retrograde in 
character. Their object in many cases was to restrict free¬ 
dom of the individual, or of the Press. Government has 
made no effort to revise these laws. On the other hand, we 
have meanwhile passed our Constitution which guarantees 
•certain fundamental rights to all citizens. Instead of amend¬ 
ing the ‘lawless laws’, and making their provisions consistent 
with the fundamental rights, we are following the strange 
procedure of adhering to such reactionary laws and changing 
our fundamental rights so as to make such laws valid and 
constitutional. Changes in fundamental rights affecting free¬ 
dom of speech and expression have been proposed, curtailing 
them in material respects. To do so without giving the 
public the fullest opportunity to express their views thereon, 
and to hurry the enactment through at the fag end of Parlia¬ 
ment’s life, when after six months the first General Elections 
under the new Constitution will be held, naturally give rise 
to serious misgivings in public mind and are considered 
improper and arbitrary. 

2. Article 19: The addition of the world “reasonable” 
before ‘restrictions’ in 19 (2) is a very wholesome change. 
It makes 19 (2) justiciable and I do not wish to minimise the 
importance of this change in the protection of civil liberty in 
this Country. 

3. Fundamental rights are never absolute anywhere. 
There are limitations flowing from the citizens’ obligations 
and duties without which organised society cannot function. 
But these limitations should never be such as to take away 
the substance from these rights, or to curb the expression of 
free opinions of the people, which is the very essence of a 
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really democratic Government. The tyranny of laws spon¬ 
sored by a majority party may be as oppressive as those 
arbitrarily imposed by a despot. Fundamental rights act as 
a deliberate check to this tendency. From this viewpoint, the 
existing limitations on freedom of speech and expression, as 
: provided in the Constitution, are more than sufficiently res- 
. tractive and no fresh addition to them is justified. The only 
■ lacuna which may be thought to exist in the provisions of 
.fundamental rights is that the limitations do not cover in¬ 
citement to violence. If this is a lacuna, it may be removed, 
but beyond this there is no justification for forging fresh 
fetters. Incitement to any offence is of the widest connota¬ 
tion and may be abused by any Government to curb honest 
expression of views. The terms ‘security of the state’ and 
‘public order’ have been added and left undefined in the 
amendment, thus further restricting the liberty now given. 
‘Public Order’ should be definitely subject to the ‘clear and 
present danger test’, that is, ‘the substantive evil must be 
extremely serious and the degree of imminence extremely 
high.’ This is the accepted interpretation of the term ‘Public 
Order’ everywhere, particularly in the United States of 
America. 

4. There is no justification for bringing in the unres¬ 
tricted provision of ‘friendly relations with foreign states’ 
which is too wide a term and may include any acts or expression 
of free opinion adversely affecting foreign states, friendly 
and unfriendly. At the most, the phrase should not extend 
beyond defamatory attacks on heads of foreign states or simi¬ 
lar acts. Government agrees to this principle, but is not 
prepared to make it clear and unambiguous in the Constitu¬ 
tion itself. 

5. It should not be forgotten that many of the law¬ 
making powers may be exercised by the State Legislatures 
on matters affecting people’s rights and liberties. There may 
thus be conflicting approaches in different states, influenced 
by local considerations at the will of the majority party. 
These laws, at least those relating to restriction of funda¬ 
mental rights, should be framed by Parliament and not by 
the State Legislatures. 
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6. Retrospective effect is being given to the laws that 
have been declared inconsistent with Article 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution. This is most undesirable, and may theoretically clothe 
Government with the authority to launch prosecutions for 
alleged offences, committed during a period when the laws 
were void according to decisions of Courts. Both the Prime 
Minister and the Home Minister have assured that this is not 
Government's intention and instructions would be issued to 
the State Governments accordingly, if necessary. Still the 
dangerous implication of such retrospective provision cannot 
be minimised. 

****** 

9. If we have a written Constitution and Fundamental 
Rights, as indeed we have solemnly and deliberately chosen 
to have, we have to abide by their provisions No Govern¬ 
ment can afford to brush them aside or hurriedly seek their 
alterations simply on the plea that judicial interpretations and 
decisions are not to its liking. A better and more honourable 
course would have been not to have a written Constitution 
at all and make Parliament the supreme body. 

Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r! ” 

The position, briefly, was— 

that the amendment seriously curtailed the Freedom of 
the Press: 

that there was no sufficient ground for thus curtailing the 
Freedom of the Press: 

that the amending Bill was rushed through the Parlia¬ 
ment without giving the Country adequate opportunity 
to express its views: 

that there was no sufficient ground for so rushing the Bill: 

that the views expressed within the time available were 
definitely against the Bill: 

that the Select Committee, which examined the Bill, 
submitted a report when, according to its admission, 
it had not before it certain vital evidence it wanted to 
examine: 

that inspite of the opposition within and outside the 
House, and in the face of the fact that the Select Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was vitiated by the absence of vital 
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evidence it had demanded, but which had net been 
supplied, the Bill was enacted into law with the help of 
the brute majority in the House of the party in power, 
the Congress Party: 

that it was our own National Government and am 
National Parliament who were responsible for this 
shocking episode! 

that our Press today stands shorn of its newly-won Free¬ 
dom by the hands of our own Nationals. 

Vis-a-vis the above First Amendment to our Constitution, 
the following First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America may be read with interest: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the Free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

In the light of the position summarised above, Your 
Honours will not be surprised when I say that, contrasted 
with the American Amendment, our Amendment—I may 
call it the Unholy Amendment—makes extremely depres¬ 
sing reading for us with a foreboding for the future sufficiently 
disquieting to set our Press, our Jurists, and all right-minded 
Bharatees thinking furiously.” 

A Voice from the Pit— 

“Your Honours!” 

Hik Honour the MX!.— 

“Order! Order! Does any Shreejee wish to address Their 
Honours? He will kindly come up closer and let the Master- 
jee know what he wishes to speak about.” 

The Voice—ditto— 

“Your Honour! I am Shree Reading-Public-Jee. I wish to 
place before Their Honours some views of the Reading 
Public" 
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His Honour the M.C.— 

“I am sure Their Honours will be glad to hear Shree 
' Tteading-Public-jee. Shreejee may go ahead.” 

Shree Reading-Public-jee— 

“Thanks. Your Honours! The Shreejees of the Fourth 
Estate have our sympathy in their predicament. It is not 
only their predicament: it is also ours. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that the Freedom that has been attacked and curtailed, 
namely, the Freedom of Expression, is one of the Freedoms 
. of the People, one of their Birth-Rights. The Press is only a 
medium of expression. The expression may be by word of 
mouth, or by the written word. The Press is the vehicle by 
which the People express themselves by the written word. 
It is the People’s Birth-Right of the Freedom of Expression 
by the written word, which has been assailed. We resent the 
assault. That the assault was perpetrated by a National 
Government, through a Parliament without an effective Oppo¬ 
sition and packed with a brute party majority, amounted to 
a blow below the belt; a highly discreditable performance. 
It is our moral duty to undo the wrong by all possible means, 
and we are determined to do our duty. 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo has spoken about the Press and Jour¬ 
nalism in Europe and America, and has also said something 
about the position in Bharat. I would just say a few words 
on behalf of the Reading Public in Bharat. As Shreejee men¬ 
tioned, during the British occupation of the Country, the 
main job of the Indian-owned and Indian-edited papers was 
to attack the British, with inter-communal squabbles as a 
side show. I quote for Your Honours’ information the follow¬ 
ing extract from the work of the British Historian whose 
tribute to Shree Goondajees of Calcutta was quoted to Your 
Honours by Prof. Dr. Shree Bungalojee: — 

‘It was noticeable that as democratic ideas, as public 
expression of feeling, became the custom among the intelli¬ 
gentsia of India, so did communal antipathy become more 
acute. Newspapers had multiplied apace in recent years, 
and with the advent of each new sheet had come yet another 
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spate of violently expressed opinion. Nothing, it seems, can 
in India’s political world be done in moderation. Abuse and 
sneers were the daily stock-in-trade of the Indian political 
writer. Scarcely a bit of news came in but it must be given 
a racial or communal twist by reporter or editor before it was 
allowed to reach the public. The paper was far more a plat¬ 
form for propaganda than for news. It has thus become the 
principal canal through which has flowed the sour water of 
hatred, racial and communal, to irrigate the soil of India’s 
soul and give birth to pestilential weeds of hate. Hate is a 
habit now in a huge religious community where mere 
differences and trifling primitive antagonisms were its heri¬ 
tage from ancient times.’ 

The general standard of education and responsibility 
among the journalists of those days was low. The Reading 
Public was little educated and highly gullible. It relished 
the attacks on the foreigner whom it hated. It gulped the 
highly-coloured and inflammable communal hymns of hate 
that disfigured our Press of those days, and, for many a com¬ 
munal riot with its sequel of loss of property and life, our 
national press carried the sole responsibility. 

The newspaper was not an indigenous institution in this 
Country. It came here with the British. Its utility as a 
medium of attack was quickly appreciated by our people: 
and many were attracted to it who had failed in life and 
were good for nothing else: also unscrupulous adventurers 
out to clean-up what they could through black-mail: also 
mm with ambition, with power and pelf as their goal. Few 
were attracted to journalism from a sense of service to the 
Country. 

The result of the above circumstances was that the pages 
of our papers and journals were mostly filled with poor stuff: 
not a few of them were no better than scurrilous sheets, 
rarely rising above local scandal and mutual mud-slinging. 
The ranks of Bharatee journalists even today do not show 
any over-flow of men of education, culture, character, dignity 
and traditions: and Bharatee papers and journals with tradi¬ 
tions approaching anything like those of the great leaders of 
the West are few and far between. The advent of pxess-lordism 
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in this country has not helped to improve the situation. Our 
people have not yet learnt the value of expressing themselves 
in their press: and now the press-lords prescribe policies 
for their papers. It would, therefore, not be accurate to say 
feat our press reflects the voice of our People as it does in 
the advanced countries of the West, where Vox Populi is Vox 
Dei. In Bharat, today, the papers controlled by the press-lords 
voice the views of their masters: there are many outside the 
rings which have no views of their own, and merely echo 
those of this or that interest or party, which they fancy, or 
which pays them for their support. 

I agree that this is a phase through which journalism else¬ 
where has passed in the process of development, and that, with 
the spread of education among the Reading Public, better ma¬ 
terial will be attracted to the profession of journalism, that the 
press of the future will be able to evolve worthy standards for 
itself, and will reflect the People’s voice in an increasing mea¬ 
sure. In the meanwhile, in the realities of today, it seems to 
me that Freedom of Expression must, for us, mean well-ordered, 
self-disciplined Freedom, as indeed must necessarily be the 
case with all our other Freedoms. Our Reading Public is will¬ 
ing to take in this light the Amendment of the Constitution of 
which Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo has complained. Those papers and 
journals which have a reputation to maintain, and which 
honestly strives to do so, should have nothing to fear from any 
repressive laws. If any government ventured to hit them with¬ 
out good reason, the Reading Public would know how to deal 
with such government. At the same time, the rabid, irrespon¬ 
sible variety would be put in its place, which would be all to 
the good, taking the long view of things.” 

Shree Krakjee—- 

< ‘I have only to remind Shree Reading-Public-jee of what 
the then Congress President said of the Press in March 1949: he 
said ‘The Press is now a unit of the Government. Naturally 
it is less tree than it was under fee old bureaucratic Govern¬ 
ment'. That was six months before our Constitution was 
adopted. We had fondly hoped and believed that, with the 
advent of fee Constitution, the ‘repressive’ laws of the British 
regime had gone for good. Now they have been resuscitated. 
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Even after the British had gone and our swadeshi government 
had been installed in their place, it had been observed that in 
time of peace a newspaper editor could be compelled to publish 
what the Government wished to have published: that news¬ 
papers could be suspended and suppressed at the will of the 
executive: and that the ‘emergency powers’ under those laws 
had been abused by our swadeshi government. What leads. 
Shree Beading Public-joe to imagine that all this will not 
happen again with the revival of those laws, that the Press 
will not again be reduced to the position of a ‘unit of the Gov¬ 
ernment’? Shreejee talks of the Reading-Public-jee knowing 
how to deal with such a Government. They could do nothing 
in the past: Could Shreejee tell us what they would do in the 
future?” 

Shree Jee-Joo— 

“The tragedy is that even the ‘good boys’ come in for the 
same treatment: in fact, they come in for it before the ‘bad 
ones,’ for the ‘good ones’ generally prove docile, while the 
‘bad ones’ kick up a row and make things hot for the govern¬ 
ment.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mentor-Moony— 

“Can Shreejee think of any remedy for this undoubtedly 
regrettable situation?” 

Shree Jo-Jo— 

“The important thing, from the long-range point of view, 
would be to educate the public as regards their rights as a Free 
People. If the Members of Parliament, who supported the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, had had any appreciation 
of their Freedom as citizens apart from their interest as party- 
men, they would never have passed the Amendment. I am 
aware that the House had included some important members 
of our profession who had been returned on the Congress 
ticket. They had opposed the measure during the debate, but 
had voted with the Government in compliance with a party 
whip. On such a vital issue they ought to have stood out for 
their convictions, voted against the measure, and resig ne d their 
seats in the Parliament. That would have been the manly 
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course—in fact, the only course open to a Knight of the Pen— 
which would have vindicated their opposition and enhanced 
the status of their profession. This they failed to do. Such 
a humiliating failure should never again be allowed to occur 
for the good name of the profession and of the highest legis¬ 
lature of the Country. I do not recollect the episode having 
been condemned by the Reading Public. That showed the 
measure of their backwardness and their ignorance of the 
vital issue that had been at stake, namely, an infringement of 
their Freedom of Expression. It is for us, the Press of 
Bharat, to do all we can to remove this gross ignorance from 
the mind of our Reading Public, and help them to appreciate 
their invaluable Rights and Freedoms under the Constitution. 
It is only when our Reading Public become alive to their 
rights that they will stand with us and support us in our 
future fights. 

As regards the Amendment of the Constitution which I 
have been speaking of, I may mention that the All-Bharat 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference had, inter alia, adopted the 
following resolutions on the subject at the time:— 

‘This special plenary session of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, convened to consider the situa¬ 
tion arising out of the passing into law of the Constitution 
of India (Amendment) Bill, places on record its emphatic 
condemnation of the Amendment to Article 19(2) of the 
Constitution of India as a threat to the freedom of the Press 
and a restraint on freedom of expression. 

It endorses the representations made by the President 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference to the 
Prime Minister and also the resolution of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee on the matter, and desires to make it clear to all con¬ 
cerned that the press, in the interest of the public, will not 
rest until the Amendment so hastily and ill-advisedly placed 
on the Statute Book is repealed and freedom, of expression 
restored without the qualifications now imported into 
Article 19 (2). 

The Conference is of the considered opinion that, in 
order to impress on the public the fact that what is at stake 
is not the question of any special privilege to the press but 
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something of direct and immediate concern to them and 
that the Amendment imperils the exercise of their right to 
freedom of expression. 

The Conference urges on the electorate to demand from 
every candidate standing for election to Parliament and 
State Legislatures a pledge to work for and to secure repeal 
of the Amendment to Article 19 (2) of the Constitution and 
restoration of freedom of expression. 

The Conference appeals to all newspapers in India and 
to all organizations seeking to serve the interest of the press 
to continue to offer determined resistance to the grave 
threat to the freedom of expression contained in the Amend¬ 
ment to Article 19 (2).’ 

As immediate measures, I would recommend to my 
Honourable and Beloved Brethren the following as a guide:— 

NEWS—Local: 

(1) Your Public is entitled to get all the news that is going. 
The perennial paper shortage, however, compels selec¬ 
tion of items for publication. Publish only the most 
important news which would be of immediate interest 
to your readers: 

(2) Verify all news before publishing it: 

(3) Scrupulously avoid gossip and scandal. These are nor¬ 
mal baits for increasing circulation: but, healthy jour¬ 
nalism does not subsist on them. A famous New York 
paper, which had suffered from unhealthy competition, 
more than recovered its position by adopting as its 
motto ‘We give all the news that is worth knowing.’ 

Foreign: 

Publish only the most important news regarding 
world affairs which, you find, concerns your country, 
or which, you think, your readers ought to know. 

General: 

(1) Headlines should be judiciously selected, and sparingly 
used: 

<2) the urge for sensation should be resisted. 
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VIEWS—Local: 

When local affairs call for comment, see that your 
comments are well-founded, balanced, brief, and to the 
point: your comments should be strictly restricted to 
measures and not allowed to extend to personalities. 
In the case of holders of public office, they must cease¬ 
lessly be kept under the beam of your searchlight, and 
‘episodes’ demanding exposure must be exposed: but 
the exposure should invariably be couched in simple, 
dignified language, if it is to carry weight, and must 
be free from suspicion of harassment or blackmail. 

Foreign: 

Your editorials should be well-informed and infor¬ 
mative. Your criticism should be balanced, and 
scrupulous care must be taken to see that your com¬ 
ments do not tend to create unpleasantness anywhere. 
It is your privilege and your duty to offer criticism 
whenever called for, but it must always be construc¬ 
tive, and in no way calculated to disturb harmonious 
relations between Bharat and the country criticised. 
Your language should invariably be courteous and 
dignified. Uninformed comments in cheap malicious 
language, attributing motives, or calculated to malign 
or defame heads of Foreign States, would degrade 
your paper to the depths of yellow journalism, and 
might bring you within the purview of the Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution. 

General: 

(1) You should cease to be dependent on Government 
advertisements: 

<2) If yours is a party paper, your support to the party 
should never be at the cost of your principles: only 
so have the giants of Western Journalism attained 
their stature: 

(3) The Press is the guardian of public morality. You 
should set the highest standards in all branches of 
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public life. Your own public and private life must 
be unimpeachable: 

(4) You may have to criticise the actions of Government 
and of men in public life. You should be able to 
draw your moral authority to do so from the irre- 
proachability of your own private and public life, 
your own integrity and strength of character: 

(5) It should be your constant ambition and endeavour to 
build up a reputation and a name for your paper, and 
to create worthy traditions for emulation by succeed¬ 
ing generations: 

(6) Your Paper should keep constantly before your Public 
their duty to guard their invaluable possession of the 
Freedom of Speech and Expression. Eternal vigi¬ 
lance has been, is, and must ever remain the price of 
Freedom. 

If you act along these lines, you will be able to perform 
your duty to the satisfaction of your conscience and to the credit 
of your profession, without any risk of clash with the Law. If 
you cannot attain these standards, you should go out: you are 
not the type and calibre your Country needs today and will need 
tomorrow.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“Another Testament of Faith—or, the Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo Com¬ 
mandments or Edicts, like the Moorajee Commandments and 
Edicts! I quite appreciate the high-souled note of patriotism 
that ran through Shreejee’s address to the Knights of his dis¬ 
tinguished Order. I am entirely in agreement with him in all 
he said. The question will only remain how far it will be 
possible to put these principles into practice, and whether men 
of the right type will be forthcoming in sufficient numbers.** 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Your Honours! Just as the forests of Russia abound in 
wolves, as we read at school—” 
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Shree J^Fee-Jee— 

“Sorry to interrupt Shreejee, but I may point out that the 
wolves he had read of were gelatined long back: there are no 
wolves—only Comradejees are there now.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Thanks. Your Honours! Just as the forests of Russia 
abound in Comradejees, so does our Bharat abound in ideal¬ 
ists and unpractical Shreejees, like Shree JS-Pee-Jee, Madame 
Shree Aurorajee, Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo and Shree Krakjee. 
Shree Crankjee alone is my choice as an editor. He appre¬ 
ciates the merits of the somersault and the volte face, can 
execute them in his stride, and he would be sure to do well 
at anything—even in a Comradejee-Presidium. If our editor- 
jees were to try to follow Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo’s advice, they 
would be collecting 365 sacks in 365 days, or 366 in a leap 
year, which would enable them to chuck up journalism and 
enter the jute trade, and become Jute Kings—Can we have 
kings in our Republic, Phajulbhai ?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee must not become personal. 
Besides, he is inaccurate. Shreejee Jee-Joo would be the last 
journalist who could be charged with idealism. He is the most 
practical of practical men. He has made a success even of 
journalism. It is all due to his having ancient roots. He lives 
amongst us modems and draws his sap from antiquity—an in¬ 
valuable asset in these days of fertilisers—&—water shortage. 
He is the life and soul of successful journalism. If you were 
to ask Government of which journalist they were mightily 
afraid, pat would come the reply—‘Shree Jee-Joo of course! ’ 
So long as he is at the head of the journalists firm, there is 
no fear of its going phut. So far as 1 can see, all he need do 
— in the matter of the Constitution threat to journalism — 
would be, firstly, to set up a training school for journalists 
nnHpr the joint principalship of Shree Krakjee and Shree 
Crankjee, secondly, to float a Financing Corporation for the 
sustenance of newspapers and journals of the new school, 
and, thirdly, to float a Jute Corporation to develop the sack 
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trade for ex-Editors. If there is any journalist in Bharat 
who can tackle this great Project with success, it is Shree 
Jee-Joo, and though his ears have hardly caught my words, 
I have no doubt that his great mind and dynamic brain must 
already be whirring furiously, outlining far-reaching plans of 
action, promising a new epoch in journalism in tune with our 
Ram Raj to come — (Shree Dahyajee — ‘Phajulbhai/ 
Phajulbhai! Are you alright?’ His Honour — ‘Order! Order! 
My name is not Phajulbhai’) It seems to me the Press Delega¬ 
tion have closed their case — Yes, they have— and, with 
Your Honours’ permission, I will call upon the next Delega¬ 
tion to take the field.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CULTURE DELEGATION 

His Bum tbe MLC.— 

“Order! Order! The Culture Delegation will now take the 
floor. 

Your Honours, like me, will be surprised to see such a 
large Delegation: it looks as if it were a confederacy of 
Delegations: and, if the size were to be its measure, our 
Culture must be very wide and extensive indeed! From the 
variety of interests I see represented in the Delegation, it 
seems to me that to some at least of the members the actual 
scope of the subject to be discussed, namely. Culture, has 
perhaps not been sufficiently clear. We shall know the 
position as the members speak. They have not been able to 
elect or select a Leaderjee for the occasion: so, I shall request 
them to address Your Honours in the order in which they are 
seated. 

To simplify the position, I shall attempt to define the 
objects which, I understand, the Organisers of this gathering 
had in view when they invited a Culture Delegation to meet 
Their Honours. The Dictionary defines ‘Culture’ as ‘tillage; 
rearing or production of bees, oysters, fish, silk, bacteria; 
improvement by mental or physical training; intellectual deve¬ 
lopment and civilisation.’ I may state that the Organisers had 
in view only the last two varieties, namely, intellectual deve¬ 
lopment and civilisation. 

Hereupon, the representatives of bees, oysters, fish, silk 
and bacteria, who appeared to have formed the bulk of the 
Delegation, withdrew. Shree Dundoba Physical-Culturia of 
the R.S.S.S. desired His Honour to record his Sangh’s protest 
against the Organisers’ policy of discrimination favouring mere 
Intellectuals against the Pahalwans. Shree Paguljee Mental- 
Culturia also recorded protest on behalf of the inmates of all 
the Mental Homes in Bharat. Shree Kisanjee, who had want¬ 
ed to speak on the Culture-value of Vun-Mahotsava (the Festi¬ 
val of Trees), retired on being assured that the Hon’ble Shree 
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Moonshinejee, the Father of Vun-Mahotsa va, would be appear* 
ing before Their Honours with the Union Ministry Delegation. 
Shree Cowjees intimated that they would be addressing Their 
Honours along with Seth Shree Dulloomiajee on behalf of the 
AH-Bharat-Cowjee Culture Sangh, after the other Members 
had spoken. 

Shree Sadheobava S—etana efr e 

"Your Honours! The definition of ‘Culture’ given by His 
Honour the Masterjee is not correct. The practice and pro¬ 
pagation of each cult constitutes its culture. As many cults, 
so many cultures. Hindooism embodies numerous cults. 
The Hindoo Culture is, therefore, pre-eminent among the 
Cultures of the World. 

Again, according to our savants, Culture is the progress of 
a social group from its crude natural state to divinity. We 
Bharatees, that is, Sanatanee Hindoos, must have attained 
divinity some time back, (the records of which period have 
been lost), for we find that we are now set on the reverse 
course, that is, towards the crude natural state. This pro¬ 
position appears to be indisputable, for, apart from the attain¬ 
ment of divinity in the past, some among us appear to have 
attained it in the present: that again proves the eminence of 
the Hindoo Culture. The question, however, arises—if we are 
now set on the course back to the ‘crude natural state’, is our 
Culture undergoing a corresponding diminishing process? 
and, if so, what is to be its end? Are we to return to the 
point from which we began the upward progress, that is, are 
we to return to ape-dom? This involves another question. 
As I mentioned to Bundhoos at Bombay, we Brahmanjees and 
Cowjees are twins. If we are to become apes again, how 
about the Cowjees? Are they to become apes too? If so, 
what will become of their Cow-tva, Cow-hood and Cow- 
dom?” 


Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“As His Honour informed us, Shree Cowjees here pro¬ 
pose to participate in the discussions. Perhaps, Shree 
Sadhoobavajee will then be able to derive enlightenment on 
these vital issues." 
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Skne Rashtruputeejee Don-tan-jee— 

“Your Honours! Shree Bavajee has spoken of the Hindoo 
Culture, which is, or was, great indeed. Junab Jinnah Saheb 
: used to speak of the Muslim Culture, which too, he had claimed, 
was great indeed. I am a believer in, and an exponent of, a 
higher Culture, the Indian Culture, which is a synthesis of 
the Hindoo Culture and the Muslim Culture. I may go fur¬ 
ther and assert that the synthesis includes several other Cul¬ 
tures prevailing in various parts of the Country, such as, the 
Christian Culture, the Buddhist Culture, the Jain Culture, the 
Sikh Culture, the Parsee Culture, and so on. My Honourable 
friend, Shree Moonshinejee, had made the following profound 
observation on a recent occasion, namely, ‘India today com¬ 
mands respect in the world due to the strength of her Culture. 
Indian Culture has survived the last 6,000 years against all 
odds. The strength of this Culture lies in ‘faith in God’. Only 
the philosophy of our Culture, that there is something better 
to be achieved over and above the material satisfaction of 
desires, can provide solace to the mental craving of humanity 
the world over’. On the same occasion a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the then Central Government had referred to the 
‘superiority of Indian Culture over others’. The following are 
some of the numerous momentous statements on the subject 
made by me in recent times which have been recorded in his¬ 
tory:— 


‘It is a mistake to think that Muslims and Hindoos have 
separate cultures.’ 

(The Hon’ble Dr. Shree Azadmia Kulum-turash had 
said ‘Hear! Hear!’ when he had heard this). 

‘Religion is something other than Culture’. 

‘Our Culture is Indian Culture’. 

'It is wrong to suppose that by adopting Indian Culture 
you become Hindoos. Hindoo Religion is something quite 
different from Indian Culture’. 

‘Culture is not a dead brick or a stagnant pond, but a 
flowing stream. All communities, therefore, have equal 
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light to partake of the Stream and contribute whatever cul¬ 
tural wealth they can to it. There is one Culture in India, 
which all communities should follow and develop.’ 

Shree Cowjees: (Through Seth Shree Dulloomiajee)— 

“We had been wondering what exactly your Culture is. 
We are now interested to hear that Shree Rashtruputeejee’s 
Culture is a flowing stream. We should like to know some¬ 
thing about this stream—where is it situated? Does it flow in 
Bharat alone, or does it also flow in other parts of the World? 
Is it a perennial stream, or does it dry up any time? Is the 
surrounding Country civilised, or does it abound in Tigerjees? 
Shree Rashtruputeej ee says that all Communities have equal 
right to partake of the stream. We take it that Cowjees are 
included: if not, why not?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! I am afraid Shree Cowjees are mistaken 
about the stream. Shree Rashtruputeej ee spoke only figura¬ 
tively. The stream he spoke of existed only in his imagina¬ 
tion. We ordinary humans have not seen such a stream, even 
in imagination. As regards Shree Cowjees’ question regard¬ 
ing Tigerjees, I have of course no definite knowledge about it: 
but, considering the thick growth of vegetation in Shreejee’s 
neighbourhood, I should not be surprised if it were found to 
be infested with Tigerjees. Regarding Shree Cowjees’ ques¬ 
tion as to what exactly Culture is, I expect Professor Dr. Shree 
Culturiajee of the Vishva Bharatee Cultural University will 
favour us with an exposition.” 

Prof. Dr. Shree Culturiajee— 

“Your Honours! To begin with, I shall tell you in a few 
words what the earlier Culturiajees have said on the subject 
In doing so I will mainly rely upon the Encylopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 

It is usual to speak of culture whenever one speaks of 
man. Anthropology is the science of man and of his culture 
at various levels of development. It includes the study of 
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the human frame, of racial distinctions, of civilisation, of so¬ 
cial structure and of man’s mental reactions to his environ¬ 
ment The problems connected with the human body, such 
as race, heredity, miscegenation, are the subject matter of 
Physical Anthropology. Social, called also Cultural Anthro¬ 
pology, studies questions of the Culture and social organisation 
of primitive tribes and nations. As a rule, a somewhat vague 
line of demarcation is drawn between peoples of simpler cul¬ 
ture and those more highly developed, such as the modern 
inhabitants of Europe and North America. The study of 
higher civilisations is then assigned to Sociology. 

As regards primitive cultures, modern theory presents 
great diversity. Two dominant tendencies are recognised in 
modern anthropology. The one, usually described as the 
‘evolutionary’, or ‘comparative’, or ‘independent origins’ 
school, is based on the assumption that a preponderant part 
in the formation of human culture has been played by inde¬ 
pendent evolution taking place on the same lines in various 
parts of the world. According to them, all the regularities 
of cultural process are 'laws of mental life’, and similarities 
in custom, institution and belief are in this school explained 
on the principle that human nature produces, at the same- 
level of development, identical or similar forms. The 
‘diffusionist’ school, on the other hand, place all the emphasis 
on cultural borrowing by one people from another. Simi¬ 
larities in implements and weapons, in beliefs and legends, 
in social organisation and decorative art, are explained by 
spread from one or several original centres and, according to 
some, all culture the world over is derived from the 
original source Egypt. The majority of anthropologists, how¬ 
ever, recognise that cultural change is always a mixture of 
both independent development and partial borrowing from 
other people. 

Anthropological facts at all levels of development may be 
explained by their function, by the part which they play with¬ 
in the integral system of culture, by the manner in which 
they are related to each other within the system, and by the 
way in which this system is related to the physical surround¬ 
ings. This is called the functional theory of culture. The 
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function*! view of culture lays down the principle that in 
every type of civilisation, every custom, material object, idea 
and belief fulfil some vital function, has some task to accom¬ 
plish, represents an indispensable part within a working 
whole. 

The outer framework of material culture is correlated 
in a clear and direct manner to the satisfaction of man’s bio¬ 
logical needs. It constitutes the milieu, that is, environment, 
which man evolves to interpose between himself and the 
rigours, dangers and insufficiencies of his physical surround¬ 
ings. But this material apparatus has to be operated by men 
collectively, organised and controlled by the body of tradition, 
scientific as well as religious and magical. Thus, indirectly, 
most elements of social cohesion as well as certain beliefs and 
ideas can be correlated with man’s primary needs, and explain¬ 
ed by the biological function which they fulfil, and the survival 
value which they possess. The facts of social organisation im¬ 
pose certain conditions upon human behaviour, imply restric¬ 
tions and create new wants, which again call forth specific 
cultural arrangements. Thus higher forms of organised labour 
need some compulsion, supplied by political inequalities, and 
some moral framework, supplied by certain forms of magic. 

Mental development running side by side with higher 
technical ability brings about fear, thought and reflection which 
make man anticipate his destiny and probe into the past and 
future of his world. The beliefs of primitive man about future 
life, the beginnings of the world and spiritual powers have to 
be correlated with his increasing mental outlook as well as with 
the widening social horizon and development of cultural values. 
Social cohesion requires some means of enforcing the various 
rules imposed upon the individual for the common good, and 
this brings about the sanctions and inducements, which consti¬ 
tute the essence of primitive law. In all this the functional 
view avoids the effort of attributing priority to any one aspect 
of culture. Material objects, social grouping,' traditional and 
moral values, as well as knowledge, are all welded into a func¬ 
tional system. To explain any item of culture, material or 
moral, means to indicate its functional place within an institu¬ 
tion which has to be thus explained wtth referenc* to its aspect 
and this again has to be placed within ^ie system of culture. 
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With the help of her sister sciences, Anthropology hopes to 
state the place of culture In the scheme of organic evolution; to 
show how it is correlated to the instinctive animal equipment 
of the human species; to demonstrate how it has allowed man 
to rise above the brute level, to control his surroundings, to 
develop his knowledge, his faith and his conscience. 

I shall now say a few words on the Study of Culture. The 
subject of Culture as it bears on survival may be considered 
under three heads: language, material culture (arts and crafts), 
and moral culture (social institutions). Culture is sometimes 
described as a ‘social heredity’; but it is fair to describe culture 
as an inheritance, since we speak of inheriting the acquisitions 
of our forbears no less than of inheriting their features. Cul¬ 
ture is communicable intelligence. Intelligence being mind 
viewed in its directive and purposive capacity, the meanings 
that we communicate essentially relate to purposes that we 
wish to share. Communication is a two-sided process, taking 
in being just as important as giving out; so much so, indeed, 
that the tragedy of history may be said to consist in the fact 
that the nations have so often failed to interpret what their men 
of genius sought to express. For, strictly speaking, each man’s 
experience is locked up in his own bosom. If the other man’s 
mind is to be made to respond, a medium of communication, 
always of a physical kind, must be used, such as a gesture, a 
sound, or a piece of paper with marks on it. Thereupon the 
other party to the communication can share in the purpose sug¬ 
gested just in so far as he can translate the outward sign into 
terms of his own consciousness. Now the other animals have 
no culture worthy of the name, because their powers of intelli¬ 
gent intercourse are slight, and, in particular are confined to 
those alive and present together. Man, however, through his 
culture can defy time and space, taking counsel with the dead 
and gathering in wisdom from the ends of the earth....” 


Seth Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“Your Honours! Shree Cowjees here desire me to point out 
that the remark just uttered by Shree Professorjee, namely, 
‘the other animals have no culture worthy of the name, because 
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their powers of intelligent intercourse are slight’, should be 
taken as not applying to Shree Cowjees in general and the 
Shreejees here in particular.” 

Prof. Dr. Shree Culturiajee— 

“The article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, from which 
1 havfe quoted the remark in question, allows no exemption 
whatever. Besides, I am not aware that Cowjees have a cul¬ 
ture worthy of the name, or any culture whatsoever. Then, 
again, I am not aware that they have any powers of intelligent 
intercourse. In the circumstances, I regret I am unable to 
accept the exemption desired.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Arre, but Professorjee! Did you not see how Shree 
Cowjees resolved a serious deadlock at Bombay? Also, how 
they had the better of an argument with Madame Shree 
Aurorajee here this morning? And, how can you say that 
they have no powers of intelligent intercourse, when Sethjee 
here can understand their language, like A.B.C., and can also 
speak in their language (Sethjee — ‘No, I regret I have not 
yet acquired sufficient proficiency in the Cowjee language 
to be able to speak in it. I have, however, made considerable 
progress, and I hope I shall be able to speak in their langu¬ 
age before long. In the meantime, it is clear to all that Shree 
Cowjees understand the English language perfectly, and have 
been following our proceedings as intelligenty as any of us.” 

Shree Sadhoobavajee— 

“The very fact that Shree Cowjees propose to address 
Their Honours on the subject of Culture should be sufficient 
to convince any one that they must have plenty of culture 
on which to draw for their address. And, lastly, Shree 
Professorjee cannot be unaware that Shree Cowjees and 
Brahmanjees are twins, and that, as such, they are joint 
inheritors of the glorious cultural heritage of Hindooism. To 
say that the Cowjees have no culture would be like saying 
that the Brahmanjees have no culture! Can any Professorjee 
ia his senses make such an absurd claim?” 
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Prof. Dr. Shree CuKuriajee— 

“It Is my principle that X cross swords only With person? 
worthy of my steel, that is to say, I do hot argue except with 
persons on my own cultural plane. Therefore, I do not 
propose to enter into argument with Shree Dahyajee, Shree 
Bavajee, Shree Cowjees, or Shree Dulloomiajee. Besides, as 
regards the last-named party, I am by no means convinced 
■ as to the genuineness of his claim to understand and inter¬ 
pret the Cowjee language. I strongly suspect that the claim 
is bogus. Anyway, I shall wait and see what the Cowjees 
have to say about Culture. In the meantime, the Masterjee will 
kindly note that I reserve to myself the right to take such 
further steps in the matter as I may then be advised. Now, 
then....” 

Seth Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“Your Honours! Shree Cowjees ask me to say that they 
have heard Shree Professorjee with amazement. Had he 
been a Cowjee, or even a Madamjee, they would have 
administered the necessary corrective to him instantly. As 
he happens to be a mere man, Shreejees consider it would be 
highly uncultured to them to descend to his level and enter 
into disputation with him. The most charitable view they 
can take of the matter is that the Professorjee is probably 
non compos mentis, or is under the influence of an excessive 
doze of neera or neerang. They refrain from further com¬ 
ment.” 


His Honour the Masterjee— 

“It is indeed very sensible, and also very cultured, of 
Shree Cowjees to do so, and I am sure Their Honours and 
this Honourable House appreciate it fully. In the circum¬ 
stances, the incident is taken as closed, at least for the time 
being, and I would request Shree Professorjee to proceed 
with his discourse.” 

Prof. Dr. Shree Culturiajee— 

Your Honours! As I had said when I was interrupted, the 
subject of Culture may be considered under the heads 
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language, material culture (arts and crafts), and moral cul¬ 
ture (social institutions). I will not take up your time on 
the question of language. The cultural point of view in the 
matter of language is that all languages are useful and neces¬ 
sary in their respective spheres. It would be undemocratic 
—nay, it would be highly autocratic—to impose a single 
language on this vast country with its hundreds of languages, 
tongues, dialects, etc., etc. Your Honours may be aware, the 
Congress Governments that came into power since Indepen¬ 
dence have been wanting to impose Hindi on the Country as 
the State language for the Country. Hindi is known in 
northern Bharat, but there are crores of people in the South 
who do not know Hindi, and do not want or care to know it. 
If you speak of Hindi to the Shreejee from South India, I am 
sure he will shoot a good few imprecations at you in his fluent 
Telugu, or Canarese, or whatever else happens to be his 
tongue, in addition to English which he has mastered 
thoroughly and in which he can imprecate better, faster and 
more fluently than in his mother tongue, or father tongue, 
whichever that may be. As Your Honours know, hitherto, and 
even now, English has been, and is, the lingua franca of this 
Country. Since Independence, with the departure of the 
British, it has been a craze with us to try to get rid of every¬ 
thing British—a sure indication of the persistence of our in¬ 
feriority complex—and so we want to get rid of the English 
language. There is no use in language except to render 
intelligence more communicable. Unless we, as a people, 
wished to conceal our thoughts, we would be ill-advised to 
exchange a worldwide tongue like English, for a local one, like 
Hindi, which is not known in half the Country! On the other 
hand, nothing counts for more in the struggle for existence 
between ethnic types than the advantage of common speech. 
Language is a poor test of race, but an excellent measure of 
Culture in its bearing on survival. Collinguals are cousins 
whatever their pedigree, and no less naturally than they talk, 
are inclined to share sympathies and ideas. A common 
language, however, implies a common education such as can 
maintain it, as against our tendency to sink back into a 
confusion of regional tongues which is latent in every civili- 
xatioh' and becomes active with the first symptoms of decline. 
The advantages of the English language in our contacts with 
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the great world outside Bharat are obvious. These could not 
be secured by replacing English by Hindi. This is What we 
have got to realize. 

Let us now turn to the subjects of Material and Moral 
Culture. As regards the former, that is, arts and crafts as 
manifested in such appliances and products as are of a physi¬ 
cal nature, one may first note that natural objects embody 
Culture just in so far as they bear the impress of human intel¬ 
ligence, and can communicate it to others. The cathedral 
builder, as it were, spiritualizes the stone and thereby con¬ 
verts it into a medium of religious rapture The ape that 
hurls a casual missile communicates a throwing impulse to 
his imitative companions: but a material culture has not come 
into being until a somewhat more intelligent animal selects 
his stick or his stone and keeps it by him for individual or 
collective use; or perhaps goes on to adapt it to his grasp by 
actual trimming such as involves some attempt at design. 
At this stage art has definitely begun, and presently makes 
another forward stride when the composite implement is con¬ 
trived; stone and stick no longer serving severally in some¬ 
thing like the shape that nature gave them, but being arti¬ 
ficially combined by somehow fixing stone to stick so that 
they work together. Thence-forward it is but a question of 
selecting, shaping and combining the raw materials with 
ever-increasing ingenuity; and forthwith man’s relation to the 
physical environment is so revolutionized that, instead of its 
slave, he becomes its master. History viewed from this angle 
is the history of great inventions; and, even when Culture is 
considered as a whole, they are of outstanding importance, 
since with them can be closely correlated the chief stages 
in the economic life of mankind. Thus, the mere food-collec¬ 
tor, scattered about the waste, has little more than fire and 
hand tools of wood, stone or bone to help him. Food raising 
implies the domestication of animals and plants and involves 
the use of many devices peculiar to the pastoral or the agri¬ 
cultural life-conditions which alike enable men to live closely 
together and so cause them to need one another more. With 
metal-working dawns the age of conquest navigation, com¬ 
merce; and to support such vastly extended communications 
the art of writing 1* developed. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that all material 
Culture subserves the economic side of life in particular. The 
arts can be divided broadly into two main classes: those that 
help men to live, and* those that help him to live well. Prac¬ 
tical and liberal, or useful and decorative, are terms some¬ 

times used to express this distinction. Thus in the former class 
would be reckoned such arts as relate to food clothing, 
shelter, fighting, trading and transport; in the second, 

those concerned with fine art, science and religion 
together with various lighter interests that may be 
summed up under the head of amusements. Indeed, 
it might be also said of the savage in regard to some 

of his habits, as, for instance, his manner of dress, that, 
if he can only have the luxuries he will dispense with 
the necessaries. The same tendency to sacrifice convenience 
to charm is not unknown among the civilised, and with all 
the less reason, seeing that the charm in their case has aes¬ 
thetic. significance only, whereas for the savage it may well 
have a magical or religious value as well, as when his neck¬ 
lace of teeth or shells is ornament and amulet in one. There 
is always a psychological as well as a sociological side to 
every institution, the inward meaning providing in the 
last resort the key to the outward form. There must be 
organisation, and there must be a reason for it; though often 
the reason is implicit, and those concerned have no dear 
notion of what they are about. Indeed, with the savage, 
custom is a blind king. It is rare that any explanation of its 
decrees is forthcoming; or, suppose one to be given, it has all 
the appearance of an afterthought or excuse. After all, the 
principle, ‘Act first, and justify afterwards’ pervades all our 
actions far more than we are aware. 

Primitive man is pre-eminently religious in his way of 
life. He puts the unseen before the seen as his object of 
strictly practical attention. One might, in fact, say that the 
hunter judges success to be more a matter of luck than skill, 
and therefore concentrates on getting the luck. This, however, 
would be to take rather a superficial view of the case. It 
would go nearer to the root of the matter if one expressed 
it rather thus: that in hunting, faith seems to count far more 
than skill car anything else. What precisely such faith should 
be in, for its efficacy to be greatest, is a problem that man 
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is still engaged in working out. Considered anthropologically, 
that is, from the human end, religious faith is man’s faith in 
himself. He believes in powers that he can somehow evoke 
from within himself, or else invoke from some mysterious 
source outside, simply by willing to take life seriously. By 
so doing, certain values such as the true, the beautiful and 
the good are, as it were, consecrated, that is, separated from 
the ordinary concerns of life, and lifted up into an ideal 
heaven whence they shine tunelessly like stars. This, how¬ 
ever, is more a description of the direction taken by advanced 
religion—so far, at least, as it interests itself in life, shaking 
off a somewhat morbid pre-occupation with death—than of 
the outlook of primitive religion. The inferiority of primitive 
religion can be summed up by saying that it is imperfectly 
moralised. It does not see so far as advanced religion into 
the moral significance of its symbols. Thus one might say. 
very roughly, that the lower religions conceive the divine 
nature as power; the middle religions as justice; and the 
higher religions as love. If truth, beauty and goodness meet 
anywhere, it is surely in love. 

On the other hand, primitive religion, though devoid of in¬ 
sight into its own deeper meaning, has a certain advantage over 
religion as an element in modern civilisation, in that, if less 
coherent, it is more comprehensive. All the values of life, 
utilitarian and humane, from food to sculpture and painting, 
from the study of plants and beasts to the study of the 
heavens, are primarily viewed by the savage as religious 
interests. After all, he lives in such a little world that he 
has in some way a better chance of seeing the various institu¬ 
tions of society in their entirety as a way of life than can a 
modern man who, to get a grip on his moral universe, must 
take so much more into consideration. Thus, economics and 
religion being alike aspects of one process of Culture, that 
is, Self-cultivation, there can be no gap between them in the 
good man’s consciousness if he be sufficiently enlightened-” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Phajulbhai! Shree Krakjee told us that ‘faith in oneself’ 
was the staple food of man. Now, according to Shree PrOfes- 
sorjee, primitive man had also faith in himself. Is it not 
wonderful?’*' - .?• • . 
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Shrec Cnmkjee s 

“Of course it is .wonderful. It proves the close affinity 
of my Honourable and Beloved Brother, Shree Krakjee, to the 
Primitive Man: and Shree Dahyajee would perhaps not be 
far wrong if he were to take my Honourable and Beloved 
Brother to be the Primitive Man, assuming that the latter had 
manifested himself in this Hall.” 

With this profound observation of Shree Crankjee, both 
the Cowjees in the Hall appeared to be greatly impressed, 
and they were seen to take a keen look at Shreejee; also at 
His Honourable and Beloved Brother, the alleged modern 
manifestation of the Primitive Man. 

Prof. Dr. Shree Culturiajee— 

“Before proceeding, I would like to read out to Your 
Honours something about Totemism, which, I think, will also 
interest Shree Cowjees and Shree Bavajee, the former of 
course subject to their being non-bogus. 

The term ‘Totem’ means a natural object, especially 
animal, assumed as emblem of clan or individual on ground 
of relationship. The Totem Stage is the stage of mental 
development in which totems are taken as clan-names and 
objects of worship. Totemism is a belief which affirms an inti¬ 
mate bond between a group of men and an animal or vegetable 
species, or sometimes a class of objects. It raises, therefore, 
two problems, the first as to the nature of the belief, the 
second as tp the social organisation with which it is linked. 

Most theories have seen its origin in some small or acci¬ 
dental detail of social organisation or belief, as in nicknames, 
guardian spirits, transmigration of souls, and, recently, in the 
Freudian theory of parrcicide. the functional theory the real 
problem, however, is: what is the function of a type of belief 
which affirms the affinity between man and animal, is cor¬ 
related with clan organisation, and leads to moral and ritual 
rules associated with the multiplication, killing and eating of 
animals? 

Man’s interest in his surroundings is primarily practical. 
He has to collect food, construct his dwelling and roam about 
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his district to hunt or fish. In the forefront of importance are 
the an im als in his territory—those which feed him, those 
whose skins cloth him, whose feathers, teeth and claws 
supply him with ornaments and those which threaten his 
safety or comfort. Hence all animal life has an intense 
interest and significance for him. 

Now in dealing with the animal kingdom, in obtaining the 
useful and defending himself against the dangerous or repul¬ 
sive species, primitive man, where his natural means fail him, 
has recourse to the supernatural. The magical claims over 
any aspect of nature lead always to an assertion of a sort of 
affinity or kinship between the magician and the object con¬ 
trolled. Indeed most magic implies mythological descent 
from animals or affiliation to them. Thus we see that 
the native’s practical interest in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom leads through magic directly to the assertion of a 
mutual bond. 

Magic has a tendency to become specialised and depart¬ 
mental, exclusive and heriditary in a kinship group or clan. 
The sub-division of the tribe into totemic clans seems to be 
best explained, therefore, by the hypothesis that such clans 
were originally magical bodies engaged in controlling, 
through spell and rite, certain animal or vegetable species for 
the welfare of the tribe. 

Thus is assigned to Totemism a definite cultural function. 
Selective interest in vitally relevant factors of the environ¬ 
ment, man’s capacity to control it, are embodied in a system 
of beliefs which standardise, affiance and sacralise these 
culturally valuable mental states. By endorsing man’s confi¬ 
dence and his hopes of effective control, by making these 
tendencies substantial in an explicit mythological dogma, 
Totemism contributes to individual happiness, to social cohe¬ 
sion and to the general efficiency of Culture. 

In certain recent works much stress has been laid upon 
the association of religion with the crises of life In fact in 
most religions, savage or civilised, the main phases of human 
life history—conception and pregnancy, birth and puberty, 
marriage and death—are associated with belief, ritual and 
mythological stories. Religion therefore fulfils at vital crises, 
an indispensable function in the scheme of human culture. 
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Culture entails a transformation of direct instinctive res¬ 
ponse into a mode of behaviour governed by purposive ends, 
that is, by cultural values. But here in the very act of bestow¬ 
ing her blessings, Culture heaps up burdens and creates 
difficulties. The fruit of knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
in giving man forethought, Culture gives him also the terrors 
and pangs of despondency; it makes him probe into his own 
destiny, and ponder over the ultimate things of human exist¬ 
ence. Belief in immortality, early ideas of spirits, gods, and 
beneficent powers, give man comfort and dispel his early 
misgivings. The role of religion consists in the establishment 
of spiritual ends, dogmatic realities and moral rules of con¬ 
duct. In Totemism, which sacralises important factors of the 
environment; in the belief in immortality and in the associated 
ideas about communion with spirits and their influence on 
human fate: in the consecration of food and of indispensable 
elements of Culture, such as Are, standard implements, tokens 
of wealth; in surrounding tribal tradition and order with the 
halo of sanctity, religion is the source of social and cultural 
values. Again, since man is to adventure in pursuits for which 
he is not equipped instinctively—to move through water, 
jungle and desert, to invade and conquer cold, arid and 
tropical places—Culture has to provide him with a mental 
force to carry him across the gaps in instinctive endowment. 
The necessary confidence in his own powers of controlling his 
environment by spell and rite is given to man in magic.” 

His Honour the Master jee— 

“Your Honours! Doctor Shree Professor jee has spoken on 
Culture in relation to Primitive Man. He has just spoken on 
Totemism, which, as he had shrewdly anticipated, has interest¬ 
ed Shree Cowjees who, Sethjee informs me, consider this to be 
the appropriate stage for their address to Your Honours. I have 
no doubt Your Honours will be greatly pleased to listen to their 
learned and cultured address, and, with your permission, Seth 
Shree Dulloomiajee will now request Shreejees to favour us 
with their views, which he will kindly interpret to Your 
Honours with the utmost accuracy and without any interpola¬ 
tions of his own, for he does not need to be warned that in the 
eyes of Professor Doctor Shree Culturiajee he stands charged 
as being * bogus pretender* Shree Cowjees need not move 
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into the Delegation Box: for their convenience, the entire row- 
will be deemed to be included in the Box. Shreejees may 
commence their oration.” 

Shree Cowjees— 

“Your Honours! It has given us great pleasure to have 
met you our dear Cousins from Moonland. It is a matter 
of great regret and disappointment for us that you have 
not brought out with yourselves some representatives of our 
dear sisters, Shree Cowjees of Moonland. On your next visit 
you will no doubt kindly remember to bring them along with 
you.. 

As regards our origin, Your Honours were informed by 
Shree Bavajee, that Brahma, that is, God, created us at the same 
time that He created Brahmanjees, and that, therefore, we 
Cowjees and Brahmanjees are twins. Our Modern Bharatee 
Doubting Thomasjee, that is to say, our learned Professorjee 
here, told Your Honours about the prevalence of Totemism 
among Primitive Men. As Your Honours were informed. 
Totem means an animal assumed as an emblem of a clan on 
the ground of relationship: Totemism is a belief which 
affirms an intimate bond between a group of men and an 
animal: and the Totem stage is the stage of mental develop¬ 
ment in which totems are taken as objects of worship. Your 
Honours heard from Shree Sadhoobavajee and Seth Shree 
Dulloomiajee, also from Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee, that 
we Cowjees are closely related to Shree Brahmanjees and' 
Shree Parseejees, who venerate us as objects of worship. With 
the Primitive Brahmanjees and Parseejees, we Cowjees func¬ 
tioned as Totems, and they worshipped us as such. That we 
Cowjees are being worshipped by the present-day Brahman¬ 
jees and Parseejees shows that with these our close relatives 
the Totem stage still persists—the stage of mental develop¬ 
ment in which Totems function as objects of worship. It, 
therefore, follows that even in these degenerate modem days 
these our dear kith and kin have preserved their Primitive- 
Man-Hood as their most valued possession. As Shree Profes¬ 
sorjee read out to Your Honours, Totemism, in the Primitive* 
days, performed a definite cultural function, and contributed 
to individual happiness, social cohesion and general efficiency 
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of culture. This function, as Your Honours have seen, Tote- 
mism performs among our dear relatives, the Brahmanjees 
and the Parseejees, even today. The Brahmanjees, the Parsee- 
jees and the Cowjees, between them, constitute this Totemism. 
Totemism, as we have seen, is an important stage and function 
of Culture. Our Trio, thus, constitutes an important stage of 
Culture today, as it did in the days of the Primitive Man, and 
as it has done since through the ages. That Cowjees have Cul¬ 
ture in the same measure as Brahmanjees and Parseejees have 
it, Your Honours will agree, needs no further demonstration. 
Just as the object worshipped is always greater than the wor¬ 
shipper, so are we Cowjees greater than our worshippers, the 
Brahmanjees and the Parseejees: and, on the principle that' the 
greater includes the less, the Culture of the Cowjees is superior 
to the Cultures of the Brahmanjees and the Parseejees. We have 
elaborated this point for the benefit of the Professorjee whose 
doubts on the subject of our Culture have, we trust, been 
cleared and laid to rest now. 

Your Honours will have now gathered some idea as to our 
pre-eminence in the Hindoo and Parsee Societies since Creation. 
Like all Creation, we Cowjees have also seen our ups and 
downs. We have known days when we used to be tended by 
the gods. Your Honours may recollect Lord Shree Krishna 
loved to be a shepherd, and he never came out without his flute 
on which he always played for our amusement. When we 
returned home from grazing in the evening, a crowd of gopee- 
jees, the local beauties, always used to come out of the village 
to greet us. Those were the days when gods looked after us 
as shepherds, played to us on flutes, and beautiful gopeejees 
escorted us to the water-trough with loving looks and gentle 
pats with lovely hands. How well we must have grown and 
how beautiful we must have looked under such ideal conditions 
Your Honours will be able to guess from a Rajput painting of 
the above scene executed in the 18th: Century, which has been 
reproduced at page 219 of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, volume 12. We have also known days when our own 
dear brothers, the Brahmanjees, used to kill us and eat our flesh 
—so fallen were they from the path! They retraced their steps 
only when Brahmanism was threatened with supercession and 
extinction on the advent and spread of Buddhism. We have 
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seen varying fortunes since. Today, we have emerged, along 
with our brothers, from the stage of subjection to foreign rule, 
and with them we breathe the Free Air of Free Bharat. We 
see that things have not yet settled down under the new dis¬ 
pensation, and it would be unfair to our brothers to comment 
on their administration at this stage. We would yet like them 
to realise that while the Constitution of Free Bharat speaks of 
Cow Protection, there is not much of Freedom for us in evi¬ 
dence, and the omission from the Constitution of a specific 
mention of Cowjees as citizens of Bharat of equal status with 
the Brahmanjees and other Bharatees, is proving a serious 
handicap to us. As an instance, we may mention a common 
and daily occurrence in our great cities where the impertinent 
traffic police is still ignorant of our rights of way and our 
inherent Freedom of the Streets and Bazars throughout the 
length and breadth of Bharat, and causes us obstruction, and 
annoyance, and even indignity, in the presence of our fellow- 
citizens. We find that our Freedom to help ourselves from 
market and footpath stalls is still not respected, and it is not 
unoften that some uncultured stall-holders, who are keen to 
acquire spiritual merit by touching us, do not hesitate to be¬ 
labour us with unholy sticks and chase us under the very noses 
of gaping Brahmanjees and to the undisguised merriment of 
ill-mannered urchins and uncivilised cats and dogs. While this 
is our position in cities under the very noses of our Home 
Ministerjees—and pretty long noses they have, as Your 
Honours may have noticed, which can withstand any amount 
of clipping and twisting—the position with our sisters in the 
mofussil is worse. As Shree Kisanjee told Your Honours a 
little while back, for the greater part of the year they have to 
go without food and make up for it with extra doses of the 
Free Air of Free Bharat of which Shree Krakjee spoke so t 
highly. Unfortunately for our sisters, the Free Air, like its 
predecessor the Subject Air, lacks food vitamins, and even non¬ 
stop inhalation has not prevented starvation deaths. 

Your Honours will agree that this is a highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory position for the daughters of Brahma in a Free Bharat, 
and that the legislation necessary to meet the situation should 
be put through immediately. Fortunately for us, our present 
Rashtruputeejee happens to have a recollection of our 
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Brindaban days—possibly he may have been among us in the 
herd tended by Lord Shree Krishna—possibly the one that 
had been the particular favourite of Shree Radhajee. Shree 
Rashtruputeejee not only has a long memory, but has also a 
long vision. Presiding over a recent All-India Cow Protec¬ 
tion Conference, Shreejee had made the following epoch- 
making announcement:— 

‘Cow-Protection is a part of Indian Culture, and, as such, 
every Indian, belonging to any faith or religion, is expected 
to respect this facet of India’s Culture'. 

He asked the people to create strong public opinion in the 
Country against cow-slaughter, and asked the delegates to 
work in their respective areas for a ban on cow-slaughter. 
The cogs in Governmental machinery moved in such matters 
only when there was public pressure behind them. He said 
that people must not rest satisfied with expressing a mere 
wish for cow-protection but must follow it up in their daily 
lives. He said it was a wrong notion that today they were 
giving cow-protection more importance than was given to it 
even in Vedic times. Even though the Vedas did not give 
cow-protection a high place, Lord Krishna later made it an 
article of faith and even fought against Indra, the god of gods, 
even bigger than Shiva and Vishnu, and ultimately won. Lord 
Krishna was a revolutionary thinker who realised that people 
must change with the times. That had been, said Shree 
Rashtruputeejee, his own view also for years. He never re¬ 
garded religious books as the last word (Shree Sadhoobawa- 
jee ‘Shame!’), but considered thought, which was ever-chang¬ 
ing, to be primary in everything. 

Referring to the likely repercussions on trade and industry, 
, if cow-slaughter were banned, Shree Rashtruputeejee pointed 
out that many Hindoos were indirectly abetting the slaughter 
of cows, as by using leather goods and encouraging trade in 
hides, they were accentuating the need for the slaughter of 
cows. There was no point in clamouring for cow-protection 
on the one hand and tacitly collaborating in the slaughter of 
cows on the other. He said they had to decide which was 
more important, the cow or considerations of economy. He 
never considered economic questions as primary; so also here: 
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if they had to lose valuable dollars following upon the dis¬ 
continuance of the export of hides and skins abroad, they 
should face it. After all, what did they use the dollars for 
if not for buying limousines and fancy goods. People must do 
without them in the interest of cow-protection. He would 
even go to the length of saying that people should discard 
wearing shoes made of leather and substitute them by those 
made of rubber or cloth. He had taken a vow not to wear 
a leather shoe and had stuck to it for over half a century, 
a Congress record that had remained unbeaten. At first he 
had worn only a chapal made of cloth and sacking, but, later, 
sometimes, at the suggestion of friends he had also worn shoes 
made of leather tanned from the hide of an animal which had 
died in the natural way and had not to be killed for this 
specific purpose. In his opinion there was no harm in wearing 
shoes made out of the hides of such animals, but people should 
remember that they would not easily get such shoes and there 
was bound to be some fraud in it. We may mention here, for 
Your Honours’ information and for Shree Rashtruputeeiee’s 
guidance, that his view regarding the use of the hides of ani¬ 
mals that had died from natural causes is erroneous. All hide 
is hide and covers a Cowjee—a sister of Shree Brahmanjee— 
a daughter of our Lord Brahma. Whether the Cowjee dies 
a natural or other death is immaterial. That her hide should 
be used for shoes and be trampled upon by wicked and un¬ 
redeemed humanity is highly sinful. Rashtruputeejee would 
be well-advised to desist from such use, and do the necessary 
penance to expiate his sin which must be great indeed how¬ 
ever unconsciously he may have committed it. 

Your Honours will have noticed that Shree Rashtruputee- 
jee had declared that he did not regard religious books as the 
last word, that he considered thought—ever-changing thought 
—to be primary in everything. He even went to the length 
of asserting that Lord Shree Krishna was a revolutionary 
thinker. These are highly dangerous sentiments and proceed 
strangely from such venerably-moustached-and-bearded lips. 
They also sound strange in the otherwise correct setting of 
the rest of his oration. That they met with disapproval from 
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our venerable Bavajee was but natural and appropriate, and 
the disapproval, we are sure, will be echoed throughout 
Hindoo-dom. 

An equally pernicious view was expressed by a so-called 
Spiritual Parliament of Sadhoos, which met in Delhi in April, 
1951, and at which some ‘Sadhoo Mandal’ is reported to have 
given out a novel and almost revolutionary interpretation to 
the religious conception of cow-protection. They called upon 
all Sadhoos to help in the gradual ‘elimination of inferior 
cattle by keeping them in reserve’ and to prevent their pro¬ 
pagation. They must promote breeding of only the best 
stock. This, they added, was ‘true cow-protection and a new 
reading of the doctrine’. We most say we were simply 
shocked—we, as it were, received mental shocks—(The Hon’ble 
.Dr. Windy-Moony—‘My Hon’ble Colleague, Dr. Parker-Moony, 
will be obliged if the Hon’ble Shree Cowjees will not speak 
of shocks, mental or other, as such mention revives painful 
memories.’ His Honour the Masterjee—‘Perhaps, Shree 
Cowjees would prefer to say they were stunned.’ The Honour¬ 
able Dr. Parker-Moony—‘Thanks. Yes, ‘stunned’ would do. 
‘Stunned’—Yes: ‘shocked’ no!’). We are delighted to fall in 
with the Honourable Doctorjee’s wishes. As we were saying, 
we were simply stunned when we heard of this. In the first 
place, Sadhoojees appear to be mere men: they cannot claim 
to be Cowjees : what did they know of us Cowjees that they 
ventured to air opinions in matters pertaining to us? Second¬ 
ly, are they not aware that under the Bharat Constitution there 
can be no differentiation, such as superior and inferior, either 
between men and men, or between Cowjees and Cowjees, or 
between men and Cowjees? Thirdly, are they not aware that, 
as twins by birth, Cowjees and Brahmanjees are as sisters and 
brothers, and that what applies to the former must necessarily 
apply to the latter? Do they propose that Brahmanjee also 
should be classified into superior and inferior, and the latter 
segregated? Lastly, do not the Shastras prohibit birth-con¬ 
trol in any shape or form? What is segregation if not birth- 
control? It is surprising that our venerable Bavajee here did 
not pull up these irresponsible babblers and take them severe¬ 
ly to task.” 
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Shree Bavajee— 

“Shree Cowjees are quite right, and I agree with them 
entirely. If I had been present in that silly parliament, I 
would certainly have pulled them by their robes and ticked 
them oil properly. As it happened, however, I had been away. 
Your Honours may be aware that these particular Sadhoos 
live in the hills where some have apartments in caves, and 
others have cosy, comfy, cottages known as pumukutis: they 
are believed to pass their time in chanting prayers and lazing 
about, doing nothing else. Hence they are long-lived, and 
vacancies in these residences are not frequent. I have made 
it a rule for myself to visit the hills every three or five years, 
on the off chance of coming by a vacancy. I was away on 
one such exploratory trip to the hills at the time the Sadhoo¬ 
jees’ show was held in Delhi.” 

Seth Shree Billa-Milla-jee— 

“I am sorry to interrupt the proceedings, but, with Your 
Honours’ permission, I would like to be enlightened on some 
points arising from the said Parliament of Sadhoojees. I had 
seen in the papers at the time that ‘faced with the problem of 
widespread human misery, they, that is, the Sadhoojees, had 
elected to abandon their peaceful abodes in the hills and come 
to the Indian capital to find a solution’. What solution they 
found I have not been able to gather, but, at their flag-hoisting 
ceremony, their Leaderjee is reported to have observed that 
‘their flag represented no particular political or religious sect; 
but was a symbol of all those who had renounced the world 
for spiritual happiness and contentment’. ‘The world’, he 
observed further, ‘would attain salvation by coming under 
this flag. The flag could save people from future difficulties 
and evils’. He appealed to his Sadhoo brethren to stand by 
the flag, and said ‘It will give us peace which we can offer 
to the world.’ Now my points are these. The venerable 
Maharaj Swamijee said that the world would attain salva¬ 
tion by mustering under his flag which would save them from 
future difficulties and evils. By referring to the ‘world’ did 
he mean every living human being, Bharatee and non- 
Bharatee, young and old? Our Shastras, I believe, have pres- 
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cribed certain ages on attaining which, and not earlier, a 
Hindoo may take firstly to Vunprusth, that is, abode in the 
woods (partial renunciation of the world), and, secondly, 
Sunyas, total renunciation. Have the Sadhoojees discovered 
a new interpretation in the matter of Vunprusth and Sunyas, 
doing away with the age stages? Normally, Sadhoos live upon 
non-Sadhoos. If everyone were to become a Sadhoo, who 
would be left to feed the Sadhoos? Again, as Shree Bavajee 
has told us, the accommodation in the hills is limited. If every 
one became a Sadhoo, how would the accommodation question 
be tackled? The Honourable Shree Cowjees have dealt with 
the Sadhoojees’ suggestion regarding segregation in respect of 
Cowjees. The Shastras have laid down injunctions as regards 
the Gruhusthashrum stage (house-holder stage) for our young 
men. Just as they recommended segregation in the case of 
Cowjees, did the Sadhoojees discover any new interpretation 
of the Gruhusthashrum injunctions enabling the application 
of the principle of ‘survival of the fittest’.” 

Shree Bavajee— 

“Seth Shree Billa-Milla-Jee has raised very important 
questions. I am not aware whether the Sadhoojees’ Parlia¬ 
ment considered them. Probably not. I am not an authority 
on these subjects. I am still in the chela (disciple) stage. But, 
I have heard my Gurujee assert that the Shastras, like all 
Nature’s Laws, are immutable, and are not subject to change. 
They are of course capable of interpretation, but no change 
can be sought to be interpolated under the cloak of interpre¬ 
tation. Segregation, either for Cowjees or for humans, would 
be a ‘change’ which, I believe, not even a parliament of Sadhoo¬ 
jees can introduce in our Shastras. As regards the other ques- 

• tions raised by Sethjee, these follow from an assumption of 
the possibility of changes in our immutable laws. Since, 
according to me, no changes can be made, Sethjee’s queries, 
which are all consequential, do not arise, and Sethjee may rest 
in peace. When our Theocratic State comes to be establish¬ 
ed in Bharat, the Freedom of Interpretation will be prompt¬ 
ly placed under curbs and controls by a suitable amendment 
of the Constitution.” 
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Shree Cowjees— 

“We have listened to the discussion with great interest. 
We would now like to bring to Your Honours* notice a matter 
which closely affects the Cowjee world of Bharat It is a piece 
of legislation affecting Cowjees which we find is being sought 
to be enacted by the Bharat Parliament. It is styled “A Bill 
to promote ‘Go-samvardhana* and for matters connected there¬ 
with.” We shall read out to Your Honours the usual Statement 
of Objects and Reasons which will give you an idea of the 
contents of the Bill:— 

“The problem of preservation, protection and improve¬ 
ment of bovine cattle (Go-samvardhana) has been engaging the 
attention of the Government of India for some time past. A 
large number of cattle is annually slaughtered in the Country, 
often indiscriminately, which, apart from resulting in the de¬ 
pletion in the Country’s cattle wealth, has led to the loss of 
many important indigenous types and strains of cattle. Public 
opinion has naturally been agitated over such wanton des¬ 
truction of livestock. 

Prevention of slaughter of cattle unaccompanied by mea¬ 
sures for improvement, including breeding, management and 
disease control would impose a heavier burden on our strained 
economy. Considerable improvement in the productivity of 
the indigenous stocks has been registered mostly at Govern¬ 
ment Breeding Farms and Agricultural Institutions, but the 
problem is one of improving the general level of productivity 
of the bovine population distributed all over the Country 
which remains at a very low level. The following points 
emerge:— 

(a) Goshalas thinly dotted over the Country are doing 
some work in this connection, but unless organised 
into more useful centres are not likely to be useful. 

(b) The work carried out at Breeding Centres has to be 
closely linked with the problem of stock-owning popu¬ 
lations which they serve. 

(c) In a Country which entertains exaggerated sentiments 
against cow-slaughter, useless cattle has to be steri¬ 
lised and segregated in distant camps. 
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(d) The limited area set apart for grazing land has to be 
developed to maintain useful and productive cattle. 

(e) Apart from this, the overpowering sentiment of pre¬ 
venting cow slaughter at all costs, unless canalised 
into more economic and reasonable channels of pre¬ 
vention and development, is likely to land the Coun¬ 
try into serious economic danger. 

Accordingly, it is the aim of the Bill to constitute Central 
and State Councils of Go-samvardhana charged with the duty 
of taking appropriate measures to promote Go-samvardhana 
and for matters connected therewith. Provision has been 
made for the registration of goshalas with necessary penalties 
for failure to do so, as also for inspection, accounts and audit 
of all registered goshalas. 

A beginning has to be made for the establishment of a 
Go-samvardhana Fund, which on the one hand attracts private 
charity and on the other provides a machinery with which to 
organise a pilot scheme for the Country. A provision has, 
therefore, been made for the levy and collection of a cess on 
sale of bovine cattle in any public place in addition to any 
existing levy on such sales and these cesses will be credited 
to the said fund.” 

It is worded in the usual pompous style of the Hon’ble 
Food Ministerjee, Shree Moonshinejee. Mark the term ‘Go- 
samvardhana/ which has been defined as meaning 'the pre¬ 
servation, protection or improvement of, or the prevention of 
cruelty to, bovine cattle/ It defines ‘bovine cattle’ to mean 
‘cows, bulls and bullocks and includes their young ones’. Mark 
the utter lack of respect due to our ancient and exalted order, 
whiqh is evidenced by lumping us with others in the common 
category ‘bovine cattle/ Your Honours will observe that this 
definition does not include our friends the donkey, the horse, 
the camel, nor even our cousin, the buffalo. These have not 
been excluded from pinjrapoles so far: are they going to be 
kept out in the future? The term ‘go-shala’ is defined to mean 
‘a charitable institution established for the preservation, pro¬ 
tection or improvement of bovine cattle, and includes a go- 
sadan, a pinjrapole or any other similar institution wherein 
infirm, aged, diseased or unproductive bovine cattle are kept’. 
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Mark the patronising and supercilious reference to charity, 
infirmity, age, etc. We ask—have they established similar 
institutions for humans? How many poor houses, infirmaries, 
etc., have been brought into existence by the Hon’ble Shree 
Moonshinejee’s Government, and what percentage of the 
Bharat humanity are they calculated to serve? The reference 
to sterilization and segregation would show that either the 
Hon’ble Shreejee took his cue from the Sadhoojees’ interpre¬ 
tation discovery, or the Sadhoojees drew their inspiration from 
the Hon’ble Shreejee’s monumental effort on behalf of ‘bovine 
cattle’. All in all, a most unfortunate and uncultured excur¬ 
sion by the Hon’ble Shreejee in bovine realms. The least he 
should have done was to have taken counsel with Shree Bava- 
jee, Shree Dulloomiajee, along with a representative of our 
order. It may not be too late to do this even now. Else, we 
shall have no recourse left but to reject the measure out of 
hand. For our part, we may point out that we resent the 
superior airs behind the talk of ‘protection’ of Cowjees run¬ 
ning through the preposterous piece of legislation conceived 
by the over-fertilized brain of the Hon’ble Shree Moonshine- 
jee. We are sorry to find that this highly objectionable term 
was used by Shree Rashtruputeejee in his epoch-making pro¬ 
nouncement we have quoted above. By Lord Brahma’s grace, 
our strong horns and stout hoofs are fully capable of resisting 
assault from any segregating Sadhoojees, Cranky-Kraky 
writer-lokes, Gelatining Satheejees, and Samvardhaning 
Moonshinejees. What is required, and what has been long 
overdue, is not ‘protection’, but ‘realization’ of the Cowjees’ 
inherent rights and privileges of the days immemorial when 
the gods tended us, and fought for them. What is required 
is not a mere tinkering with legislation on petty matters like 
Go-samvardhana. What is required is an amendment of the 
Bharat Constitution by incorporating therein a comprehensive 
chapter recognising our Freedoms, our Rights and our Privi¬ 
leges, and the duties and responsibilities of humans towards 
us: recognising, above all, our unique contribution to Bharat’s 
Culture. It is the duty of every Moonshinejee and every 
Rashtruputeejee to strive to secure such amendment of the 
Constitution. We Cowjees expect them to do their duty, and 
to do it quick. Your Honours! We have done.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“We are obliged to the Hon’ble Shree Cowjees for their 
very interesting and learned exposition of the Cowjee Culture. 
Professor Dr. Shree Culturiajee spoke at length about the Cul¬ 
ture of Primitive Man, some facets of which, according to 
Shree Cowjees, have survived through the ages, in Bharatvar- 
sha positively, and in Aryavarta, possibly or probably. I am 
sure we would now like to hear something about Current 
Cultures, and I trust some Member of the Delegation will 
kindly enlighten us in the matter.” 

Madame Shree Modern-Cultureena— 

“That’s me. Your Honours! I had a Bharatee deshi name, 
but, as a recognition of my close contact with Modern Culture, 
my friends have given me my present name, namely, Madame 
Shree Modern-Cultureena. It is appropriate, and I like it: 
and, I am sure, Your Honours, also, like it—You do, don’t you? 
There is an aroma of Culture—Modern Culture—about it, and 
helps as a sort of self-introduction. 

As to Modern Culture, Your Honours, there is not much 
to be said about it but, whatever little there is of it, I will 
tell you all about it. 

As Your Honours will recollect, Shree Bavajee has told 
us that, according to our Savants, ‘Culture is the progress of 
a social group from its crude natural state to divinity’. This 
remained the definition of Culture to the days of Mathew 
Arnold, who defined it as ‘contact with the best that has been 
said and thought in the world’. Your Honours will notice 
that the two definitions have hardly anything in common, and 
it would be difficult to believe that they purported to define 
the same subject, namely, Culture. Perhaps, it is this very diffi¬ 
culty which attracts responsive souls to the study of Culture. 

In my younger days I had read an essay by an American 
author, Mrs. K. Fullerton Gerould. It was an inquiry—‘What, 
then, is Culture?’. She had Arnold’s definition before her, 
which she tried out from all possible angles, but failed to get 
it to answer her question. She was, however, able to deter- 
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mine certain qualities which her Cultured Person must not 
have, and certain others which he must have. He must be 
free from ignorance, arrogance, slavishness, narrowness, 
affectations, insincerities, snobberies and intolerance. On the 
other hand, he must have a fine temperament, the gift and 
habit of perceiving fineness, natural susceptibility to music 
and architecture, intimacy with the aesthetic and the intel¬ 
lectual, natural sensitiveness, intellectual independence, in¬ 
telligent impressionability, spontaneous reaction to stimuli, 
divine curiosity and eagerness to seek beauty in unproclaim¬ 
ed places, respect for ardours he cannot feel himself, a soul 
capable of adventures among masterpieces; above all, a dream¬ 
ing heart. She concluded that Culture was a quality and 
attitude of mind—a matter of mind and spirit: a highly incon¬ 
clusive conclusion for an inquiry as subtle and eluding as it 
was interesting. Among her other conclusions were the fol¬ 
lowing:— 


(a) that learning is not Culture, though it is a mighty 
aid thereto: 

<b) that the pedant is apt to be farther from Culture 
than the man of natural good taste whose formal edu¬ 
cation has been scanty: 

<c) that specialisation is the persistent foe of Culture: 

<d) that Culture implies a varied taste, a vital interest, 
and a complete independence: 

<e) that a person cannot be born cultured, for Culture 
implies a process endured, an experience undergone: 

(f) that the greatest foes of Culture are inside a person, 
not outside. 

Your Honours might ask me what then would be my 
own definition of Culture. I do not claim to be an authority 
on the subject and would not presume to lay down defini¬ 
tions. Speaking for myself, however, I may say that, for 
my own satisfaction, I would adopt a combination of the 
two definitions, namely, 'the progress of a social group from 
its crude natural state to divinity, through contact with the 
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best that has been said and thought in the world/ with the 
‘nays* and ‘ayes’ o£ Mrs. Gerould tagged on to the amalgam 
as appendices.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Your Honours! Sometime back we had some great Con¬ 
ferences in Bombay. They were said to have been sponsored 
by the Satheejees and the non-Satheejees, respectively. Both 
had been described as Cultural Conferences, and all the talk 
had been about Freedom of Culture. I had been invited to 
both. I had felt quite ‘cultured’, and I had attended both the 
Conferences. There were lots of people at the Conferences 
whom I knew, but I had not known that they were also ‘cul¬ 
tured’ like myself. If I remember aright, I had seen the Mas- 
terjee also in one of the Conferences at least, if not in both. 
What was it all about, Phajulbhai?” 

His Honour 4he Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee has an inconvenient memory, and 
an awkward way of creating predicaments—for others of 
course. I remember having attended one of the Conferences; 
I do not remember whether I attended the other. The former 
had adopted a ‘Declaration on Cultural Freedom’. Whether 
the other also had adopted any Declaration, I have no recol¬ 
lection. The following is the text of the Declaration:— 

‘Culture has both an individual and a social content. 
Individual culture is an attitude to life of a human being 
who seeks awareness of himself and of the world. Social 
culture results from the integration of the culture of the 
members of a community and of the social relationships 
emerging in the geographical environment and historical 
tradition which define the community. Neither individual 
nor social culture can be complete unless it rests on the 
underlying unity of mankind. 

II 

Culture can only flourish, find its best expression, and 
be secure in a free society. A society is free in which the 
integrity of the individual is recognised and respected as a 
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primary ethical value, with all the guarantees of social prac¬ 
tice, including equality of opportunity, which this principle 
implies. All spiritual pursuits and attainments arising from 
culture are rooted in this fundamental principle. 

Ill 

While culture has a universal basis, its expression is as 
particular and varied as the communities themselves. This 
variety is inherent in the creative genius of peoples and 
enriches the content of human experience on which univer¬ 
sal culture is based. 


IV 

Each concrete social unit, which has geographical 
environment and an historical tradition, must enjoy a suffi¬ 
cient degree of independence and be able to pursue its own 
cultural destiny and afford and maintain the necessary free¬ 
dom for its members and for their individual cultural 
progress. 


V 

It is the duty of the individual to protect and develop 
the conditions, mentioned above, necessary for freedom of 
culture. 

The freedom of cultural pursuits is of intrinsic signifi¬ 
cance not only for the individual, but for the community as 
a whole. 


VI 

The best expression of a free culture presupposes an 
attempt to widen, deepen and perfect the individual’s aware¬ 
ness of himself and of the world. In modern times civilisa¬ 
tion has been mostly governed by an undue emphasis on 
externalities and a tendency towards standardisation of 
human life. Totalitarianism, an extreme expression of this 
evil, has carried it into the social and political fields. 

VII 

At no period of time and in no region has perfection of 
cultural freedom been attained. But the recognition of the 
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integrity of the individual as a primary ethical value pro* 
vides the basic condition for the march towards perfection. 
While social tyranny has existed in the past and continues 
to exist in greater or less measure today, it is obvious that 
in a society where the basic political, economic and social 
conditions of individual freedom are accepted and respected, 
culture may develop, while in societies where these basic 
conditions have been denied or destroyed, even the possi¬ 
bility of a contemporary culture ceases to exist. The effect 
of modern tyranny is more invidious and destructive than 
any tyranny in the past, inasmuch as the modern tyranny 
of totalitarianism seeks to dictate not only the form in which 
truth may be expressed but truth itself. In such a tyranny 
truth itself ceases to exist and have meaning: it is made sub¬ 
servient to political belief, economic advantage and 
exigency. 


VIII 

The new tyranny founded on the theory and practice 
of the totalitarian state is the gravest challenge man has 
faced in civilised history. 

The defence of cultural freedom is, in the main, the 
defence of free society in general against this challenge. 

Indifference or neutrality towards this totalitarian 
tyranny amounts to a renunciation of the Indian tradition 
and our human heritage, and a betrayal of all spiritual 
values.’ 

At this distance of time all this sounds like pious platitudes. 
If the other Conference had issued a Declaration at the time, 
that must also sound today like another set of pious platitudes. 
It is generally so with all Declarations. I remember I had 
seen various comments at the time. One of these ran as follows 
and expressed the general trend: 

Tt is hard to argue with a family which has to feed 
several mouths that cannot be fed, which has several willing 
workers but no jobs, that intellectual freedom is a desirable 
thing and collectivisation a dangerous imposition which takes 
away from the individual the only precious thing: individu- 
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ality. So long as poverty is rampant in the land, economic 
inequality is a menace which blinds the individual to the 
finer things of life such as cultural freedom—yet, great minds 
have revolted against totalitarian tyranny, and we Indians 
must ask ourselves whether it would not be better and wiser 
to achieve freedom from economic bondage through a gradual 
process of evolution.’ 

I may mention here for Your Honours’ information that I 
have just received a communication from Shree Bertrand Rus- 
selljee, a luminous Socialiajee of Britain, requesting that the 
issue raised in the following passage may be brought to the 
notice of this Honourable House: — 

‘The Western nations have discovered a way of life 
exempt from certain evils that have beset mankind ever since 
human beings existed. They have discovered how to con¬ 
quer poverty, how to remove the threat of starvation, how to 
establish a level of public health as has never before been 
imagined. They have made education universal. They have 
found out how to combine order with a very high degree of 
liberty, and with a progressive culture which is one of the 
glories of our age. 

All this will come to an end if totalitarianism achieves 
victory. There will be in every part of the world abject 
poverty, except for a small clique of rulers. There will be des¬ 
potism and slavery and forced labour. There will be cruelty 
on a scale never known before. Men of exceptional excel¬ 
lence, whether intellectual or moral, will, with a few excep¬ 
tions, be extirpated. Mental life will be weighed down by 
a vast code of rigid dogma. The bright hopes of our time 
will be extinguished in a dark night of obscurantism and 
large-scale torture. It is this issue which our age has to face/ 

A great living thinker of Bharat has expressed himself, in 
another context, in the following terms: — 

‘Cultural or intellectual freedom is specially difficult to 
attain where democracy degenerates into a tyranny of the 
majority, which is a danger to be avoided as much as the 
economic tyranny of the capitalists or the totalitarian tyranny 
of the Marxian dictatorship. Popular government begins by 
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laying emphasis on liberty and on the sacred nature of private 
rights. This is often followed by impatience of all authority 
and a revolt against discipline in forgetfulness of the truth, 
that freedom and discipline must evolve side by side. At this 
stage the risk arises of an indiscriminate desire to break 
through what is termed red tape and of the development of 
the doctrine that private interests and even liberty of thought 
and expression must be sacrificed for the popular version of 
the public good. This is a juncture when there’s temptation to 
resort to confiscation without compensation. The mentality of 
' intolerance is apt to degenerate into the rule of the caucus 
which will end up in darkness and confusion. It is the per¬ 
vasive lack or destruction of intellectual freedom that has led 
to the general idea that there is no choice except between 
Capitalism and Communism, human freedom being at a dis¬ 
count in either case.’ 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“But, Phajulbhai, did not the Mahasabha claim that they 
had discovered the ‘Golden mean’ between Capitalism and 
Socialism?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Yes, but Shree Tigerjee had disapproved of it and said 
Gr-r-r-r-r-r! Order! Order! I had not completed the views of 
the great living thinker of Bharat who, after referring to the 
supposed absence of choice except between Capitalism and 
Communism, had gone on to add— 

‘Such a catastrophe, whether it be of lop-sided Democracy 
or the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, can be avoided only by 
a comprehensive spiritual transformation of human relation¬ 
ships. The foremost need of today is the reassertion of that 
tolerance which was embodied in the following verse from 
the Rig Veda: — 

‘Let us come together, let us discuss, and 

let harmony be thereby achieved’. ” 

Shree Billa-Milla-jee— 

“Does not this Vedic invitation sound to Your Honours 
very much like the Sadhoojees’ invitation to the world to 
‘come under their flag"? ” 
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His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Madame Shree Modern Cultureenajee was 
on her feet before Shreejee, and must therefore have prece¬ 
dence over Shreejee. Shree Madamejee has the floor.” 

The Honourable Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I am sorry to intervene in the proceedings, but, before 
Madame Shree Modern Cultureenajee resumes her discourse, 
I would like to draw attention to certain references I have seen 
in your papers on the subject of Revivalism. We have heard 
about the Sadhoo Parliament’s call to the Sadhoo Flag. We have 
just heard of the Vedic invitation of the Great Living Thinker- 
jee of Bharat for a comprehensive spiritual transformation of 
human relationships. I have been wondering whether Revi¬ 
valism is not another aspect of the working of the present- 
day Bharat mind, and whether the Sadhoo Flag, the Spiritual 
Transformation, and Revivalism are not the outward mani¬ 
festations of the same movement—the ‘Back to the Past,’ 
‘Back to Nature,’ call—in other words, Frustration and the 
strivings for survival, the birth-pangs of a Resurgence, a Re¬ 
naissance, to come. Perhaps some Members of the Delegation 
will kindly favour us with some information and their views.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“I will read out to the House the passages the Hon’ble Dr. 

Parker-Moony has in mind:— 

The following is from Seth Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“The indifference, impatience and ridicule with which 
religion is greeted by some of the Leaders who count in our 
Country are known to all. For them the very idea of a reli¬ 
gious State is inconceivable and against the spirit of our 
Constitution. Recent events and the half-hearted working of 
our so-called Secularism have, however, doubly confirmed my 
conviction that religion, being the cardinal principle of our 
life, should not, and cannot, be relegated to the background 
any longer.... The only right course for saving the Country 
from economic collapse, ending refugee distress, establishing 
cordial relations with Pakistan and assuring complete protec- 
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tion to the Muslims in India, is to declare India a liberal reli¬ 
gious State, which is beyond doubt the thwarted wish of an 
overwhelming majority of India’s citizens.” 

The following is from the speech made by the President of 
tile Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad at the Renovation Cere¬ 
mony of the Somnath Temple in 1951: — 

’The genesis of these celebrations has been rightly des¬ 
cribed as symbolic of resurgent India. Our religion is one 
that is both basic and universal and it recognises the inesca¬ 
pable differences of human temperament, heredity and 
environment side by side with the unambiguous enunciation 
of the formlessness and universal pervasiveness and indescri- 
bability of the immanent paramatman. Hindoo seers also 
realised the function and value of rituals and ceremonies and 
of images as embodiment of Godhead and as serving to con¬ 
centrate the minds of those who cannot easily grasp the ulti¬ 
mate and abstract verities. So are the great temples that have 
been characteristic of India from Badrinath and Banaras 
down to Somnathpuri and extending in the South of Madura, 
Chidambaram, Ananthasayanam, Suchindram and Kanya 
Kumari.’ 

The following is an extract from the speech delivered by 
His Excellency the President of the Bharat Republic on the 
same occasion:— 

‘I would also like you to realise that the restoration of 
this broken link of history does not and cannot imply that 
we are making or should make an effort to establish in our 
country again the psychological, cultural, social and religi¬ 
ous conditions which existed here in the centuries that are 
no more. It is no doubt possible for Man to turn back to 
return to a place he previously left, but it is not given to 
Man to return to a moment that has passed away. In the 
world of time, Man has no option but to continue marching 
forward. Indeed he may look behind to get some light and 
guidance for the future, but he can never return. Today 
our attempt is not to rectify history. Our only aim here is 
to proclaim anew our attachment to the faith, to the convic¬ 
tions and to the values on which have rested, since ages, our 
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religion and to proclaim to the world that the great truth of 
spiritual life is that every individual and every nation should 
have full independence and opportunities in which Man can 
hope to rise to the highest glory of his life, to which his 
experience and natural talents entitle him. This great truth, 
I repeat, is complete religious tolerance—Even then, the re¬ 
storation of this temple would be incomplete until we raise 
the level of the Culture of this Country to such a degree that 
if a modem A1 Biruni were to see the conditions prevailing 
in our Country, he would express himself about our Culture 
in the same eloquent terms in which he described India of 
his day a thousand years ago.’ 

Some time back, the Hon’ble Shree Jujjoomia Cha-gla-gla- 
mian, on a certain occasion, was reported to have made the 
following observations:— 

‘One of the results of Freedom is what I might call 
revivalism. There is always a harking back to the past; an 
attempt at counting up, as it were of the wonderful things 
that the Country did in the past. And in some quarters there 
is even an attempt to try to put the hands of the clock back 
so that we should go back to the good old days. This is a 
very great danger to the Country. While I agree that it is 
necessary and right that we should know our past, that we 
should know our traditions and our legacy, it is equally 
important for us to remember that we are living in the con¬ 
text of the present time, that time does not wait for any 
body, and that our gaze should be turned to the future and 
not to the past.’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“With regard to the ‘harking back to the past’ what appro¬ 
ximately would be the conations to which the Country would 
be reverting, were a throw-back to materialise as a result of 
the efforts of the Revivalists?” 

His Honour the Masterj* 

“I think Your Honours will be able to form some idea 
about the conditions from certain passages I am reading out 
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to you from the Historians’ History of the World, Volume Z:— 
; - ■‘The national strength of Indians seems to have been 
shattered by these centuries of long-continued struggles, 
first against the aboriginal population, and then, after their 
subjugation or expulsion, among the Aryan races them¬ 
selves, the first settlers seeking to defend the territory they 
had gained against later immigrants. Therefore it was not 
difficult for the priests, when arms were at last laid down, 
to repress the war-like portion of the population, which had 
been supreme in the heroic period, but had lost its best 
forces and its most capable leaders in the bloody battles, 
especially as the enervating climate and the fertility of 
their new abode on the Ganges and Jumna were more con¬ 
ducive to religious contemplation and peaceful courses than 
to martial excitement and military life. 

These circumstances, combined with the more passive 
and vegetative nature of the people, were favourable to the 
efforts of the Brahman to subjugate the whole external and 
internal life of the nation to priestly domination. They 
supplanted the old nature-religion by the pantheistic ema¬ 
nation doctrine of Brahma as the soul of the world, and 
gave the heroic Indra and his crowds of gods a subordinate 
place as guardians of the world. They restricted the free 
development of national power by a strict exclusive order 
of caste, in which they took the foremost place; and they re¬ 
pressed all natural activity by endless ceremonial and 
ritualistic laws, by sacrifices and purifications. They cast 
a gloom over life on earth and suppressed all pleasure in 
life and joyous impulse by the terrifying doctrine of rebirth 
and hell-punishment. They taught a gloomy asceticism full 
of expiations and penances, the mortification of the flesh 
and all sensual pleasure by absorption in an imaginary 
Divine Being as the surest way to free the soul from the 
bonds of the body and to restore it to its heavenly home 
from this miserable earthy life. 

Moreover the Brahmans not only obtained dominion 
over the domain of religion, and endowed it with its pecu¬ 
liar spiritualistic character, but they tried to gain power 
over and regulate with their precepts the State and law, 
and civil life in all its manifestations. With this end hi view,' 
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they put into effect a code of law, ostensibly coming from 
Manu, which was to have authority in all Indian States and 
which by dint of severe punishments, and a strict royal des¬ 
potism, based upon the power of officials and police, kept the 
people in a state of obedient submission. 

The Brahmans were more anxious for the Indians to 
lead a uniform existence according to the precepts of the 
law, than for the separate kingdoms to unite into a political 
whole, and form a power with strong external relations. 
Therefore the Indian nation was never united by a common 
alliance, but just as the different castes existed side by side, 
but separated and without any common interest, so the 
Indian country was broken up into a lot of smaller or greater 
States without any external connection. They never formed 
a federal state, or even a confederation of States. Separated 
and asunder, and not seldom is hostile relations, the 
different kingdoms were as distinct as the castes, and the 
kingdoms themselves consisted in turn of a lot of disunited 
villages and city communities only loosely connected 
together for convenience of taxation and supervision. 

These political and social divisions and disruptions 
were not calculated to turn the attention of the Indian race 
to political life, so it recoiled from the wretched regime in 
which gloomy tyranny suppressed all joy in life, and watched 
over every spiritual activity and sought its happiness and 
salvation in the realm of faith and fantasy, in the world of 
imagination and dreams. It submerged itself in the divine, 
it filled heaven and earth with spirits and higher beings of 
every kind, and in the fascinating world of legends and 
stories of saints, of fables of miracles, and myths of peni¬ 
tents, it forgot the real word with its oppression of castes, 
its despotism of princes and official, and its blood-sucking 
system of taxation. Thus did the Indians on the Ganges 
withdraw more than any other race from real practical life, 
for the ‘realm of fantasy was their fatherland and heaven 
was their home.’ 

This was the line taken by Indian Culture until the 
sixth century before the Christian era, and it spread over a 
great part of the peninsula of the Deccan more by the 
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Brahmanical missions and colonisation, than by zorce of 
arms. Then Buddhism developed out of Brahmanism and 
became a mighty ferment for the whole of eastern Asia. 
Moreover, the new doctrine was not without its influence on 
the Brahmanic religious system. The perception that the 
people were so much attached to the doctrine of Buddha 
because it cherished the belief that a god had appeared in 
human form on earth, led the Brahmans to the deve¬ 
lopment of the doctrine of incarnations. They divided 
the creator Brahma, who always remained an incom¬ 
prehensible idea to the popular mind, into three forms, 
and taught that the most popular and beneficent form 
of this triune deity, Vishnu, the vivifying, supporting 
spirit of nature, appeared from time to time on earth in 
human form, to restore order to the disturbed arrangement 
of the world and to lead back erring humanity to the right 
road. Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the national epics, 
were represented as such incarnations of Vishnu and the 
songs of the heroes were reconstructed according to this 
idea. Therefore, the profound speech of Bhagvad-gita was 
incorporated in the Mahabharata, in which the attempt to 
reconcile the faith of the Buddhists with the doctrine of 
Brahma is evident. 

Fate, as understood by the Hindoos, is something very 
different from that of other people. It is necessity, as the 
consequence of past acts; that is, a man’s station and for¬ 
tunes in this present life are the necessary consequences of 
his conduct in his pre-existence. To them he must submit, 
but not from despair. He has his future condition in his 
own power, and it depends upon himself in what capacity 
he shall be bom again. He is not therefore the helpless 
victim of an irresistible and inscrutable destiny, but the 
sufferer for his own misdeeds, or the possessor of good 
which his own merits have secured him. 

With the peculiar tenacity of the oriental nature, the 
Indians have retained throughout all centuries, down to the 
present time, the religious conceptions, the fantastic doc¬ 
trine of the gods, the oppressing order of castes, the strict 
asceticism, the faith in the second birth, and in short all 
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the forms and theories, which crippled and broke the moral 
and productive force of the nation. However many con¬ 
querors put their iron heel on the neck of the people, how¬ 
ever many storms and wars spread death and desolation 
over the sacred land, these principles of Indian life survived 
all changes, and withstood all oppression, persecution, and 
attempts at conversion. 

The despotism and caste power, impregnating the 
Indian nature, have imbued it with a force of endurance 
and passive resistance which could not be broken by any 
outside power. Cunning, artifice, dissimulation, lying, and 
deceit, the weapons and vices of all the weak and oppressed, 
helped the Indian to bear his painful position. He bowed 
under dominion without being broken in character; and as 
death always appeared to him a gain, and asceticism dead¬ 
ened him to suffering, he always suffered death with com¬ 
posure and stoicism.’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“The logical end of the ‘Back-to-Nature’ process would of 
course be the attainment of the state of ape-dom as was 
shrewdly hinted at by Shree Billa-Milla-jee. I doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether the advocates of Revivalism visualise this state 
as their goal. It seems to be more likely that the state 
described in the extracts from the Historians’ History of the 
World, which His Honour read out just now, is the state they 
would like to reach. It would be a down-grade progress 
gathering added momentum with every inch of the descent. 
Whether the Revivalists will be able to apply the brakes at 
the half-way house would seem to be a matter for earnest 
consideration. Is His Honour aware whether any opposition 
to Revivalism has been voiced from any quarter?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“I have with me here a press summary of an inaugural 
address delivered by the Hon’ble Shree Jujjoomian-Cha-gla- 
gla-mian at the All-Indian Cultural Conference in December 
1949, in which he appears to have made some comments on 
the subject of Revivalism. I shall read out the relevant 
passages to Your Honours:— 
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‘The free spirit of man hates the strait jacket, and no 
artist can thrive in a State which seeks to control morals 
and which denies to the individual the right to decide how 
he shall find his own way to happiness. It is a grievous 
error to try to bring up a nation on negations and in¬ 
hibitions. 

Culture emphasises of the soul of the nation. I foresee a 
great revival of art and literature in the Country, and I 
appeal to men of Culture to approach this Country with a 
positive philosophy, a philosophy worthy of their Aryan 
ancestors, who were virile, full-blooded, men who did not 
live an anaemic life. I hope they will make their Culture 
a dynamic and living force which will reflect the India of 
today. 

The Culture of a nation is the moral and spiritual 
standards which it sets up before itself. It is the nation's 
outlook on life. There is a sharp distinction between religion 
and culture. While religion deals with the relations of man 
with his Creator, Culture deals with the relations of man 
with his neighbours and his environments. Culture empha¬ 
sises the worthwhileness of life, takes a man out of his 
sordid and unhappy surroundings, and teaches him to distin¬ 
guish between true and false values, understand and appre¬ 
ciate beauty, and accept life with dignity if not joy. 

The Culture of a nation is enshrined in literature, art, 
music, and the theatre. I for see a great revival of art and 
literature in India, but in this revival, I would advise the 
avoidance of two pitfalls, namely, copying the West and 
turning out cheap imitations of Western masters, and the 
harking back to the past and trying to shine in the reflected 
glory of our ancestors. The India of today must produce 
an art of its own, full of vitality, full of the revolutionary 
zeal with which the people are animated, an art which will 
tell the world that India is not only a political entity, but 
has a definite contribution to make to the vast cultural 
heritage of the world, which is the only gleam of light in an 
otherwise dark and forbidding atmosphere. 

It has been a fundamental faith with me that within 
the geographical boundaries of India there is a common 
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Culture which we have inherited from our forefathers. 
This culture has nothing to do with Community, or religion, 
or territory. There may be diversities due to these factors, 
but in this diversity a synthesis is apparent and it has on 
it the authentic Indian stamp. 

There is a marked morbidity in the Indian character. 
We have been brought up to look upon this world as ‘maya* 
and its pleasures as a snare for the wise to avoid. I think 
that for a great nation, which we wish to be, this is rather 
a dwarfed and twisted philosophy. The philosophy of 
Bhagvad-Gita is not a philosophy of asceticism, but a philo¬ 
sophy of enjoyment of life without making the soul a 
prisoner in the meshes of worldly attractions. I would 
advise people to work hard and, at the same time, to know 
how to enjoy themselves.* 

This report also quotes the speech of a learned Man of God 
who had presided over the Conference. Here are some relevant 
passages: — 

“Culture is essentially human, not only in its origin 
but in its production. Three elements must be considered 
to which all cultural manifestations may be finally reduced. 
They are: truth studied by the intellect: goodness 
embraced by the will; and beauty created by the aesthetic 
imagination. Consequently, all Culture would be only a 
subjective revelation of truth, of goodness and of beauty. 

God is the foundation of all true Culture, and Culture 
cannot exist without God. Hence if any nation proclaims 
itself as cultural and appears as the creation of a new 
culture, and yet boasts of atheism and abolition of all 
spiritual values, that paradoxical state of affairs cannot 
exist long: either she will acknowledge the only true 
foundation of culture, or her culture, being without founda¬ 
tion, will crash. 

A thoroughly materialistic culture cannot exist long. The 
culture of a nation, to be fully complete and healthy, must 
be partly spiritual and partly material. Thus, not only are 
theology, religion, philosophy and other sciences signs of 
the true culture of a nation, but even economics, architec¬ 
ture, gymnastics and sports that concern the material 
aspects of man. 
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Thus for a properly ordered society, its culture must be 
such that its spiritual aspects should always prevail over 
the material ones. The apex of human culture is to know 
God and shape one’s conduct according to that knowledge.’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Modern-Moony— 

“It strikes me that our discussions have now reached the 
stage where it would be instructive as well as interesting if 
we had some idea of the development of Art and Literature 
in Bharat. Perhaps His Honour will oblige us with some¬ 
thing from the great volumes before him with which he is so 
familiar.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

(With a graceful bow and a winning smile) “Your 
Honours! These are subjects in which I am greatly interested, 
and to which I devote whatever little time I can snatch from 
the exacting duties of my varied occupations, not the least 
of which, these days, is the keeping on the right side of the 
Shreejees in power generally, and Sheriiiing for the Hon’ble 
Shree Moorajee in particular, besides, not infrequently Leader- 
ing Delegations and M.C.ing at Conference like the present. 
It is my hope and ambition, however, to bequeathe to the art 
galleries of the world some masterpieces of my own creation, 
before I pass over, and I shall be happy to send some to Your 
Honours as mementoes of your visit to Bharat. I shall now read 
some short sketches from one of our valuable Year Books 
which I hope, will give Your Honours some idea of the sub¬ 
jects, though you will of course realise that such descriptions 
can never come up to personal inspection of specimens of 
which several have survived the ravages of time. I shall first 
read some passages on Sculpture and Painting:— 

‘Indian Art is almost completely a religious art. Crea¬ 
tion as well as contemplation of a work of art is a devo¬ 
tional act From this it follows that Indian art is predomi¬ 
nantly spiritual and contemplative and not concerned with 
the representation of appearances. Form in Indian art. 
achieves symbolical meaning. Without the help of correct 
anatomy and perspective, Indian artists fill their works with 
life from within. Naturalistic to a degree, they give expres- 
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sion to the internal forces of nature through its visible form. 
Hie essential qualities of Indian Art are its inherent 
rhythm and vitality and its plastic power which, in paint¬ 
ing and sculpture alike, reaches a perfection hardly ever 
matched elsewhere. 

Indian art, up to very recent times, was anonymous, 
i.e., hardly any names of individual artists were known or 
connected with any particular work of art. The arts of 
ancient and mediaeval India sprang from the co-operative 
effort of craftsmen guilds who worked in the employ of 
rulers or religious institutions. In the course of time a 
collection of scriptures came into being, the shilpa shastra, 
which laid down certain rules to be followed in the creation 
of religious images, buildings, etc. While these manuals 
were originally meant to guide design without interference 
in the creative work of the artists, they had, in the long run, 
a sterilising effect on the artists’ imagination and may have 
contributed to the decline of Indian art. 

Art in India is always Indian regardless of the religious 
or dynastic powers which it happened to serve at different 
times. The idiom of expression was always Indian. Racial 
and provincial peculiarities can be traced in all Indian 
styles, but ‘what separates the provinces of Indian art is 
subsidiary to what they have in common.’ The inherent 
strength of this art enabled it to absorb and overcome 
numerous foreign influences (such as Greek, Persian, 
Scythian, etc.,) without being altered in its course. 

Early Art: —The excavations of Sir John Marshall and 
others in the Indus Valley at Mohenjodaro and in Harrappa 
in the Punjab discovered an ancient civilisation which in 
about 3000 B.C. had already reached a considerable degree 
of refinement. In many forms and symbols Mohenjodaro 
heralds the beginning of Indian art with a strong Dravidian 
flavour. Outstanding are animal engravings on seals and 
little statuettes in terracotta, stone, or bronze amongst which 
a bronze girl in a dancing pose anticipates later qualities 
of Indian plastic art. 

From Mohenjodaro to about 300 B.C. hardly any traces 
of artistic activities survive. Yet we know from the descrip- 
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tion of houses and palaces in the great epics that painting, 
image making and the minor arts existed. The intervening 
time saw the arrival of the Aryans in India and the coming 
into being of the three great Indian religions, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. The archaic sculptures, made under 
the patronage of the Buddhist Maurya rulers, retain vestiges 
of earlier and more primitive cults in the large ‘yaksha* 
stone statues of Besnagar and Mathura (Muttra). Soberly 
naturalistic animal sculpture adorns the capitals of Asokan 
edict pillars. 

Beginnings of Classic Art:—After the fall of the 
Maurya Empire, the Sungas ruled in the North, the Andhras 
in the South (2nd—1st century B.C.). The robust sculpture 
of earlier stages is made pliable by a penetrating flowing 
rhythm. The characteristic voluptuous forms of Indian art, 
through which pulsates the sap of life, make their appear¬ 
ance in the Yakshi figures of the Bharhut stupa rails. A 
certain angularity and flatness of modelling are gradually 
being overcome. The art of the period is almost exclusively 
Buddhist. 

The first and second centuries A.D. saw the power of 
the Kushan Empire establishing itself in the north-west 
and north, while the Andhras ruled the south. The classic 
progress shows itself in increased plastic penetration of 
large-size sculpture and in greater vitality. The centre of 
artistic creation is Mathura (Muttra). Buddhism is still the 
predominant theme. Mathura creates the Indian Buddha 
image in direct continuation of the Mauryan tradition of 
large-size stone figures, overcoming bulk and crudeness in 
spirited modelling. Frankly sensuous, but in a different 
way from the nudes of the Greek schools, are the female 
figures of Mathura and other centres. Most probably origi¬ 
nating from aboriginal symbols of fertility, these graceful 
if voluminous nymphs fix, for centuries to come, the round¬ 
breasted, narrow-waisted, full-hipped ideal of female beauty 
for the Indian artist. 

From the first century A.D. onwards a peculiar hybrid 
art develops in the north-west, the Gandhara country. 
Through direct contact with Graeco-Scythian and Parthian 
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neighbours, Hellenistic forms were applied to Indian Bud¬ 
dhist themes. The Gandhara school is famous for the 
quantity of its output and for fine workmanship. From an 
artistic point it is inferior and derivative. Its chief interest 
is archaelogical. 

The Gupta Age:—In 320 A. D. Chandragupta founded 
the Gupta dynasty in Patna, which was to be the dominant 
power in India for about 250 years. Pauranic Hinduism 
came to the forefront during this period and the most 
powerful Brahmanical art was produced all over the sub¬ 
continent especially in Deogarh, Badami and Aihole 
(Deccan), Udaygiri (near Sanchi), Gwalior and many 
other places. The art of the Gupta period can best be 
characterised by the word spiritual. The latent naturalism 
of earlier periods is now overcome or harnessed to the 
spiritual representations of superhuman, elementary or 
cosmical powers. The human figure is only the vehicle 
of transcendental forces. The artist masters every mood 
from the lyrical to the terrible. The Buddha images of 
Mathura and Sarnath are in their classic simplification and 
perfection of modelling, in their serene spirituality and 
dignity amongst the world’s supreme religious images. 
The boar incarnation of Vishnu in Udaygiri is of impressive 
power which changes primitive terror to a deep experience 
of divine force. The iconography of the Hindu pantheon is 
developed during this age. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries the Gupta 
spirit survives in Indian art in spite of the decline and over¬ 
throw of the Gupta empire. All these paintings are mostly 
narrative in character. The painters depict religious 
legends in easily understandable form, making use of the 
costume, scenery and manners of their own time. The 
colours, made from minerals, are bright green, red, brown, 
yellow, black and blue (Ajanta). The greatest artistic 
merit of these paintings lies in their rhythmical, flowing 
outline which indicates the plastic volume of a body. Light 
and shade are unknown, but forms are modelled with 
colour shading. Perspective in the Western sense was not 
known, but compositions achieve a surprising degree of 
depth. 
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Climax of Indian Art:—During the seventh and eighth 
centuries sculpture reaches its high water niark. The surg¬ 
ing power of Brahmanism fills Indian sculpture with un¬ 
heard of virility. Sweeping movement becomes an expres¬ 
sion of force; the swelling, rounded forms of human or 
animal bodies become signs of pent-up energies. 

Medieval Art:—From the 9th and 10th centuries on¬ 
wards Hindu art conquered every comer of the sub-conti¬ 
nent. With wider distribution, local schools and styles 
developed in the course of time, without, however, break¬ 
ing its unity. Medieval sculpture was called upon to deco¬ 
rate with stone carvings the innumerable temples, that 
were being built, and to provide images for worship in 
temples and private chapels in stone, bronze or wood. 

While much of the grandeur of the classic age survives 
in medieval sculpture, its simplicity and force are gradually 
lost in an over-elaboration of decorative by-work such as 
jewellery and the iconographical attributes of deities. The 
tendency towards spiritualism is accentuated especially 
under the influence of tantric symbolism. In the end, the 
demands of iconographical correctness, made on the artist 
by the priests, suppressed his own imagination and sensiti¬ 
vity and produced an enormous volume of indifferent and 
medicore work. 

Paintings:—It was, not so long ago, a widely accepted 
belief that the art of painting died out in the Indian sub¬ 
continent after the 7th century and was not revived till the 
16th century by the miniature paintings of the Moghul 
Court. But there is enough evidence now to show that 
mural painting was practised throughout the medieval 
period even if, owing to large-scale destruction (especially 
in the North) and to neglect, little of it survives. Medieval 
painting is of varying vigour and excellence and tends, like 
sculpture, towards an over-emphasis of decorative detail 
and to a hardening of accepted forms. 

The illuminating and illustrating of religious scriptures 
was a widespread art in the sub-continent even if little of 
it escaped destruction with the exception of a large number 
of Jain manuscripts from Gujerat. The earliest, painted on 
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palm leaves, date from the 12th and 13th centuries. They 
have highly conventionalized figures with sharp nosea and’ 
protruding eyes. The background is first red, later blue. 

Rajasthani and Pahari:—The middle of the sixteenth 
century sees the beginning of an Indian School of miniature 
painting in Rsjputana of great vitality, charm and artistic 
merit. The early Rajasthani paintings are known as rag- 
malas, pictorial representations of musical moods (ragas). 
These paintings have an intimate, lyrical flavour and are 
full of the loving devotion which the Vaishnava revival 
brought with its intense cult of Krishna. Rajasthani paint¬ 
ing, like the pahari Schools of the North, is strictly forma¬ 
lised, i. e., human figures, animais and trees are represented 
in a simplified, conceptual manner, but are, nevertheless, 
very alive and expressive. The plastic quality of the great 
frescoes is absent, the line very gentle and sensitive. The 
colours are flat, yet brilliant, and colour schemes vary in 
the different schools (kalams). 

Moghul:—Derived from the Timurid School of minia¬ 
ture painting in Persia and beginning under strong Persian 
influence in the middle of the 16th century, Moghul paint¬ 
ing developed into an Indian art, if that term can be 
accepted with reservations. Already Akbar employed 
indigenous artists who under the guidance of Persian 
masters were put to the task of illustrating manuscripts. 
Under Jehangir and Shajahan Moghul painting reached its 
climax. Moghul art is a court art, limited in its scop'v 
over-shadowed by the demand for extreme technical perfec¬ 
tion. It is individualistic with a clear development of personal 
styles of different artists which are known by name (a 
thing rarely heard of in popular Indian art). It is illustra¬ 
tive, and mainly concerned with the representation of 
Court scenes, portraits, historical events, or the skilful 
rendering of flowers or animals. But Indian painters did 
not only introduce Hindu themes into Moghul art, but 
gradually flavoured it with a Hindu spirit. In technical 
excellence, accurate and delicate drawing, observance and 
taste Moghul art is unsurpassed. The wrong notion that 
the Moghul court art was responsible for the revival of' 
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painting in the sub-continent must be given up though 
a strong influence on Rajasthani and Pahari painting is 
obvious. 

Modern Art:—With the eclipse of medieval powers and 
the arrival of European civilisation, the indigenous arts 
experienced a rapid decline. Art schools were initiated 
in the sub-continent on British models in the 19th century 
and attached to the educational system. In these the arts 
of drawing, painting and modelling and certain arts and 
crafts were taught on the lines of Western academic tradi¬ 
tion. 

At the beginning of this century a revival of tradi¬ 
tional and indigenous art was propagated. By a reorien¬ 
tation on the lines of Ajanta and medieval miniature paint¬ 
ing a powerful and successful art movement was begun, 
which, known as the Bengal School, very soon influenced 
artists throughout the sub-continent. Concurrently with 
the Revivalist movement, there was a school of painters 
who believed in the naturalistic approach to art in the 
painting of portraits or other realistic subjects. There is yet 
another School of Art which may be termed Modernistic, 
after its tendencies in that direction gaining a wide field of 
admirers in recent times.” 

I shall now read something on Modern Indian Litera¬ 
ture: 

“The common characteristics of present-day literary 
aspiration and activity in India in the main are two: namely, 
an attitude of realism and an angle of world-vision as 
against narrow nationalism and cloud-capped idealism of 
the immediate past. The result is a kind of scientific 
humanism. Man is the hub of the universe, but man as 
understood with the aid of the scientist’s gospel and gad¬ 
gets. But soon the study of man in all his integralness, 
including his entity as Spirit, will become the aim of Indian 
literature, thus falling into line with the age-long tradition.” 

The Year Book gives the names of many writers in the 
important languages of the Country. I shall omit them. I shall 
mention only the trends of their writings as recorded in the Year 
Book: 
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Bengalee—Poetry, Fiction, Autobiography. 

Oujaratee—Critical studies, Poetry, Translations of Sanskrit 
Classics. 

Hindi—Poetry, including Mystic Poetry, Fiction, Criticism, 
Drama—Dominant Note—Social protest. 

Kannada—Children’s literature, Drama, Short story, Domi¬ 
nant Note—Aesthetic crystallisation of the new cons¬ 
ciousness. 

Malayalam—Poetry, Short Story—a renaissance is in pro¬ 
gress. 

Oriya—Poetry, Essays, Fiction—Principal feature—mass 
appeal. 

Punjabi—Passing through a period of comparative inactivity 
—the efforts of present-day writers are towards a 
‘revival’. 

Marathi—Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Essays, Critical Studies. 
Tamil—Poetry, Drama, Fiction. 

Sanskrit—It is claimed that it is not ‘dead’ : it continues to 
function as the fountain-head of inspiration to other 
Indian languages: several critically-edited versions of 
classics and several original works have been produced 
in modern times—proving the vitality of the language. 

Proceeding, the Year Book gives some interesting comments 
on some aspects of Indo-Anglian Literature, some of which I 
shall read out to Your Honours:— 

‘But there is something which escapes even the best- 
schooled and the most sensitive among the writers, some¬ 
thing which makes the higher branches of Indo-Anglian 
writing seem hollow and unreal. The truth is that while 
control over English for purposes of law or political and 
social discussion may come easily to the foreigner, control 
over English for purposes of self-expression at the highest 
level is a much more difficult achievement. This is just the 
reason why Indians writing in English have made a better 
showing in the literature of political, legal or general dis¬ 
cussion than in literature properly so-called such as poetry, 
drama, fiction, essay, or criticism. 
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Poetry—In poetry, for instance, which is the quint¬ 
essence of literature, a great deal of early Indo-Anglian 
effort appeared quite stale and flat. Indeed here we come 
upon yet another obstacle which Indo-Anglians have had to 
overcome in their struggle for creative expression. For not 
only was the medium in which the poet was trying to ex¬ 
press himself foreign, but the very sources from which he 
drew his inspiration were also strange and alien. 

They saw that all genuine poetry was rooted in the 
tradition in which the poet was born or in modes of thought 
and action which were common to all humanity such as 
love, faith, desire, devotion, self-sacrifice. 

Essay—Not many Indo-Anglians have used the essay 
form for the simple reason that it does not constitute a 
natural vehicle for the expression of Indo-Anglian artistic 
genius. 

As a branch of literature the essay originated with 
Montaigne in France, but it has had its spiritual home in 
England where there is a certain disposition to deal with 
the minor occurrences of life in a big, light-hearted, mock- 
serious fashion. But the Indian spirit is flatly opposed to 
this mode of expression. It is deadly serious for one thing. 
For another it is disposed to deal with big issues in a big 
way. It can, for instance, describe with great subtlety the 
sensations produced by the sight of a star. But in the pre¬ 
sence of a loaf of bread it may be dumb. 

Fiction—Turning to Indo-Anglian fiction we find that 
there are many failures, but there is also a large measure of 
achievement particularly in the realm of the short story. 
There are some Indian novelists who tend to fall between 
two stools. They aim to attract and please the English 
reader and, at the same time, to attract and please the Indian. 
This leads inevitably to inconsistencies. 

They would never do any good till they dropped the 
horrible habit of forcing Indian pictures into European 
frames, of distorting a Hindu story into the mould of the 
Strand Magazine. 'Write well as an Indian’ said an English 
critic, 'and Europeans will read you’. 
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Drama—In the realm of drama the Indo-Anglian out¬ 
put is even more scanty. Whatever drama has been pro¬ 
duced, is either heavily symbolical, or frankly propagandist 

Criticism—Much of Indo-Anglian criticism is dull and 
lifeless. In the first place there is very little scholarly re¬ 
viewing of books in Indian newspapers and periodicals; very 
few reviewers have, in fact, the mental equipment necessary 
for the task to which they address themselves. Criticism of 
poetry, like the writing of it, can be specially difficult. In 
any case critical work by Indo-Anglians can be justified only 
if the point of view from which the criticism is presented is 
thoroughly Indian. As it is, much of what passes for criti¬ 
cism is a mere rehash of the work of foreign critics lacking 
conviction, vigour, or originality. 

The Year Book asks ‘Whither Indian Literature’, and 
answers the question as follows:— 

‘Indian literature is at the threshold of still greater 
achievements inasmuch as freedom brings out the best in the 
people and their artists and authors. Add to it the expected 
redistribution of the Provinces on a linguistic basis, which is 
bound to give a great fillip to further and fuller growth in each 
of the literatures. But there is also a danger in this, a note 
of warning against which must be sounded—the danger of 
decentralisation resulting in a narrowing down of the all-India 
angle of vision and attitude, on the one hand, and of world 
loyalty on the other. Prudence lies, however, in co-operating 
with the evolutionary spirit which is steadily moving towards 
one world, one religion, one people, one philosophy of life. 
The Indian literatures, however, are still in the ‘re-formative' 
stage trying to adjust themselves to the speedily changing 
spirit of the times’. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“Is His Honour aware whether any organised effort is 
being made towards stimulating and co-ordinating cultural 
activities in Bharat?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Yes, Your Honours! We have had for sometime past a 
Central Advisory Board of Education, attached to our Cen- 
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tral Government. At their thirteenth meeting in January 
1947 the Board made the following recommendation to the 
Government of India for the creation of a National Cultural 
Trust:— 

‘“National Cultural Trust:— 

The Board were of the opinion that the formation of a 
National Cultural Trust for India would go a long way 
towards stimulating and co-ordinating cultural activities in 
this Country. The main conclusion and recommendations of 
the Committee appointed to examine the proposal for the 
formation of such a Trust are:— 

(i) It is desirable to establish an autonomous body called 
the ‘Indian Cultural Trust' to stimulate and promote 
the cultural life of the country. 

(ii) The Trust should be constituted by a Charter or an Act 
of the Legislature and should be handsomely endowed 
by Government. 

(iii) The functions of the Trust should be: — 

(a) to encourage cultural education and research with 
particular reference to the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of traditional Indian Culture in relation to such 
subjects as literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, dramatic art and dancing. 

(b) To acquire for the State sites, monuments, manus¬ 
cripts, pictures or other subjects of importance from 
the point of view of Indian culture. 

(c) To advise the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments with regard to cultural matters. 

(d) To co-operate with Indian Universities in the develop¬ 
ment of activities in the purely cultural fields. 

(e) To co-operate with the learned societies of India in order 
to encourage and expand the cultural side of the work 
now performed by them. 

<f) To publish suitable popular literature on cultural 
matter. 

(g) To maintain close touch with all parts of India (includ¬ 
ing the States) by holding periodical conferences. 
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(h) To organise Archaeological and other cultural missions 
to foreign countries and generally to develop and extend 
existing cultural contacts between India and other 
countries. 

(iv) The main activities of the Trust should be carried on 
through Academies of which the following three should 
be constituted in the first instance:— 

(a) The Academy of Letters which will deal with Indian 
Languages and Literature, Philosophy and History, 

(b) The Academy of Arts (including the Graphic, Plastic 
and Applied Arts) and Architecture, 

(c) The Academy of Music, Drama and Dancing. 

(v) Each Academy should be an autonomous body with a 
separate endowment which may be supplemented by 
grants-in-aid from the Trust and donations from other 
sources. 

(vi) The Trust will exercise a general control over the Aca¬ 
demies in regard to financial matters by means of regu¬ 
lations. In other matters, the Academies will be inde¬ 
pendent of the Trust. 

(vii) The Object of these Academies will be to foster and 
develop the subject with which they deal and to pro¬ 
mote the study of those subjects with a view to main¬ 
taining the highest possible standards of achievement. 

(viii) The initial endowment of the Trust should be not less 
than Rs. 4 crores to enable the Trustees to function pro¬ 
perly. If the Central Government contributed half of 
this sum, a quarter could be raised from the Provincial 
Governments and the balance from the States.” 

As far as I am aware, this Trust has not been created so fan 

Bharat is also a founder member of the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, (UNESCO), and 
has been represented on the Executive Board of the Organisa¬ 
tion since its establishment. In both these capacities, India has 
played an important role in the deliberations of UNESCO and 
in the formation of its aims and objects. 
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Due to the huge problems created by partition India could 
not till recently implement one of the conditions of UNESCO. 
According to this every member nation is required to set up a 
national commission or co-operating body for giving practical 
shape to the various recommendations of UNESCO. A 78 mem¬ 
ber National Commission, representing educational, scientific 
and cultural institutions in the Country and also representing 
Central, Provincial and State Governments has since been 
created. 

The main function of this Commission is to serve as a liaison 
agency between UNESCO and national institutions working in 
India for the progress of education, science and culture. It is 
also to act in advisory capacity to Indian delegates to UNESCO. 
The Commission will serve as a focus of educational, scientific 
and cultural activities of the nation and will contribute to the 
enrichment of national life in all these fields as well as better 
co-operation and understanding with other countries.” 

Shree Sudharkjee Westernia— 

“With Your Honours’ permission I would like to say a 
few words. 

The Honourable Shree Jujjoomian drew a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between religion and culture, and said that while reli¬ 
gion dealt with the relations of man with his Creator, Cul¬ 
ture dealt with the relations of man with his neighbours and 
his environments. I understood this to mean that religion 
and culture were separate entities operating in spheres of 
their own. According to the Learned Man of God whom the 
Masterjee has just quoted, Culture must be partly spiritual 
and partly material, and he added that the spiritual aspect 
should prevail over the material. Would both the positions 
be right? I, for one, would say, let us assume they are both 
right. Free Bharat has just been born: she has ample life 
before her: there will be room for Secular Culture and also 
for Spiritual Culture. Mahatmajee once said T want the winds 
of all the cultures of the world to blow freely in my house; 
but I do not want to be carried off my feet by any of them*. 
So, let us have both so long as neither carries us off our feet— 
the caution of the man of the world! 
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When I had appeared before Your Honours with the Maha 
Giijarat Delegation, without an invitation as our great Leader* 
jee, Shree Dahyajee, had informed Your Honours, I had said, 
inter alia — 

‘We feel that it is in our interests to continue and in¬ 
crease the cultural intercourse with Europe and America. 
Our people have the notion that their culture is superior to 
others, and in establishing cultural contacts with others we 
affect patronising airs! We feel there is little justification 
for such an assumption. The paintings and sculpture we 
show to visitors belong to bygone ages: and we must 
realise that these appear crude to the modern eye. There 
is not much of beauty in them, there is little in them that 
is elevating, grand and sublime. Our own contribution in 
these lines has been next to nothing. We should give up 
the mistaken idea that the relics of the bygone ages are the 
last word for us in these arts, and that all we need do is to 
try and copy them. We feel we have creative minds and 
creative hands among us. What is necessary is that they 
should be enabled to study the best in the world wherever 
it exists, under the acknowledged masters. The same is 
true of Indian dancing and Indian music. In short, we feel 
we have more to gain from contacts with the modern world 
of Europe and America than with the crude, dim, distant 
past.’ 

I have heard all that has been read and said before Your 
Honours by my worthy predecessors. They have, not said 
much about present-day art in Bharat, for, as it happens, 
there is not much to be said. When I speak of art, I have 
in mind art in architecture, sculpture, painting, music, danc¬ 
ing and literature. We must cultivate an eye and ear for 
beauty, and must learn to appreciate beauty wherever we see 
it. We must realise that perfect beauty rests in Nature alone, 
and all our efforts in art would create beauty only to the 
extent they are able to draw in inspiration from Nature. 
Our work should be true to Nature and approximate it as 
closely as possible. We should cease to think of art in 
terms of the multi-headed, multi-handed figures — represen¬ 
tations of gods—samples of crudity, even profanity, of by¬ 
gone ages. Cur art should pulsate with life as we 
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find it in Nature and in the world of humanity 
around us: and it should be the embodiment of all 
that is beautiful, that is graceful, that is human, that is sub¬ 
lime. Our architecture, our sculpture, our paintings, should 
be noble works full of grace and beauty, and there are enough 
of themes all around us to give to imaginative soulful minds 
all the opportunity they need for original creation. So with 
our literature. It should be more than bare statements of 
facts: that would be history. We should aim at producing 
poetry full of grace, and music full of melody, both touching 
the heart strings with the humanity and godliness within us. 
We should think great thoughts, and write greatly. We should 
impart to our writings the grace, the beauty, the gentility, the 
nobility of heart, the generous impulses of a cultured mind, 
the strength of character, a robust, virile realistic approach 
to the problems of life, side by side with lofty mental flights 
in the realms of imagination. We should create Utopias, for 
Utopias are but the enshrinement and abode of 

ultimate Happiness, the destiny of humanity. Our 
feet may be held to terra firma, as cautioned 
by the Mahatma, but our mind and our heart are of the 
Universe, the Cosmos and Eternity: and let us fly on the wings 
of all the cultures of all the worlds, and explore the Cosmos, 
and all the Beyonds, even Eternity, wherever those wings 
can carry us. Let us think greatly, Friends, let us feel 
greatly, let us express ourselves greatly. Therein alone would 
lie the worthwhileness of life, as the Hon’ble Shree Jujjoo- 
miajee aptly observed: so alone could we lift ourselves out 
of our sordid and unhappy surroundings: so alone could we 
accept life—such as it is—with dignity, if not with joy.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Madame Shree Modern-Cultureenajee will now kindly 
resume her discourse.” 

Madame Shree Modern Cultureena— 

“Thanks. We were discussing the Conferences. I may say 
that I had also been present at those Conferences, and while 
there had been quite a lot of high-sounding talk about Cul¬ 
ture and Freedom of Culture, very little of Culture—the 
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genuine article—had appeared to be in evidence. I must con¬ 
fess I had left the shows with the impression that both had 
been conceived to serve as political propaganda, the Commu¬ 
nist and the Anti-Communist blocs both striving to rope in 
Bharat within their respective folds. The communication 
from Shree Bertrand Russelljee may be taken as a fair sum¬ 
mary of the issue discussed by the Conferences. Apart from 
this aspect, there seemed to have been little use for the 
Conferences. 

His Honour the Master jee’s shrewd comment on the 
futility of Delegations and Pious Platitudes brings to my mind 
another Declaration—the ‘Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights,’ adopted by the United Nations Organisation in 1948, 
which, if I am not mistaken, was mentioned to Your Honours 
by the Press Delegation. Your Honours will observe that the 
subject of ‘Culture’ appears in two Articles of this Declara¬ 
tion, namely: — 

Article 22 —‘Everyone, as a member of Society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to 
realisation, through national effort and inter¬ 
national co-operation and in accordance with 
the organisation and resources of each State, 
of the economic, social and cultural rights in¬ 
dispensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality.’ 

Article 27 (1)—‘Everyone has the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in the scientific 
advancement and its benefits.’ 

Your Honours may be interested to learn that among Pious 
Platitudes within our knowledge the above ‘Universal De¬ 
claration of Human Right and the Declaration on 
Cultural Freedom, adopted by the Indian Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, which I read out to Your Honours, 
hold very high places, as indeed it is only natural that they 
should. 

The first sentence of the Declaration of the Indian Con¬ 
gress for Cultural Freedom, read out by the Masterjee, says 
‘Culture has both an individual and a social content,’ and, in 
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my view, the former, that is, individual culture, is the more 
important of the two. Individual Culture is indeed the basis 
of all other cultural structures. Individual Culture can be 
attained, and can exist, independently of other structures, 
while other structures cannot exist without the foundation of 
individual culture. This is true of all individual humans, 
whether they be Communist or non-Communist. And, indi¬ 
vidual culture, as we have discussed earlier, is a quality and 
attitude of mind—a matter of mind and spirit—which cannot 
be imparted to, or injected into, an individual by outside 
agencies. A man acquires culture, and becomes cultured, by 
his own efforts. His resources, his surroundings, the accessi¬ 
bility of the cultural treasures of the world, may be helpful 
in his efforts: but even without these extraneous aids, it is 
possible for him to acquire true culture for himself by him¬ 
self. The ‘nays 7 of Mrs. Gerould are ‘nays’ for the individual. 
If he cannot rid himself of them by his own efforts, others 
cannot do this for him. He must have, or must develop, 
strength of will and character; and once he equips himself 
with these invaluable aids, his task in respect of the ‘nays’ 
will cease to be insuperable. As regards the ‘ayes,* while 
some may be within the reach of his efforts, others will depend 
upon what Nature has endowed him with, or withheld from 
him. A dreaming heart and a soul in tune with the rhythm 
of the Universe would be gifts from Nature, but the eye can 
be trained for the aesthetic, the ear for the melodious; and to 
the extent of his efforts he adds to his culture. It is my view 
that the ‘ayes’ and the ‘nays’ are well balanced, and while 
acquisition of the ‘ayes’ is highly desirable, the elimination of 
the ‘nays’ is of equal importance, and it is possible for an indi¬ 
vidual to have acquired true culture, by the elimination of the 
‘nays,’ as by the acquisition of the ‘ayes,’ or by a combination 
of the two; the last, namely, the combination—a perfect com¬ 
bination—must of course remain a rarity in our imperfect 
world. I have heard it stated that conditions in a Communist 
Society are not conducive to the free growth of Culture. It 
may be so in the case of social culture. But, the existence of 
Culture in the case of the individual need not depend upon, 
or be affected by, his social surroundings. We have seen that 
the existence and growth of Culture in the case of the indivi¬ 
dual are matters for the individual himself in which no out- 
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side agency can, or need, have any share or influence. In my 
view, if there is no scope in a Communist Society for the 
existence and free growth of Social Culture, it is not impossi¬ 
ble to conceive the existence and free growth therein of 
individual culture. This of course presupposes that there are 
individuals there who do desire to acquire culture as we 
understand it, and make an effort to do so. It is conceivable 
that the Communist individual’s conception of Culture may 
have undergone a change from our own conception thereof 
or may undergo a change hereafter. Such a position, if it 
has arisen, or when it arises, must form the subject for study 
by itself and must be deemed to be beyond the scope of our 
present inquiry. 

Your Honours will have gathered from my remarks 
that, in my view, whether every society in the world has, 
or has not, Freedom of Culture need not be any single indi¬ 
vidual’s concern, whether he be a Bharatee or a non- 
Bharatee. So, also, whether every other individual in the 
world, besides himself, has, or has not, Freedom of Culture 
need not be our individual’s concern. It would of course be 
his concern if his own Freedom of Culture is attacked and 
sought to be curbed in any manner. If every individual 
were to mind his own individual Freedom and be vigilant 
in its protection, this would secure the protection of the 
aggregate Freedom of Culture for the Community, which 
would enable the Community then to attend to the Free¬ 
dom of Culture in Society as they might understand it. To 
my mind, all this pother about Freedom of Culture here, 
or its absence elsewhere, is wholly unnecessary. It arises 
because the individual is indifferent, does not do his duty 
by himself, and looks to others to do it for him. It is this 
that invites intervention by Society in the individual’s 
affairs. The question primarily is for the individual to mind 
his own individual Culture. If any neighbours, individuals or 
groups, seek to attack his Freedom, it would be his duty to 
take measures for its defence. After all, let us remember 
that if the individual has acquired Culture, nothing in the 
world can deprive him of it. He may be deprived of Mrs. 
Gerould’s positive facets of Culture; but her negative facets 
are part of his being with no existence apart from him: they 
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are his inward possessions, and no external agency can de¬ 
prive him of them. They remain his own priceless treasure— 
his individual Culture—even if the Society of which he is a 
part comes to lose its Freedom of Culture. The Society may 
come to have its feet chained to terra firma —whether the 
terra firma be of the Comradejee’s Ram Raj, or the Bharatee 
Ram Raj, or any other Ram or Ravan Raj—but, the indivi¬ 
dual’s Cultural wings, which nothing can clip, will ever 
remain free to carry him about in the Cosmos and the Beyonds 
as the inner urges of his mind, his heart, his humanity, his 
godliness, may steer them!” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear! Shree Krakjee says he lives 
and thrives on his staple food, namely, ‘Faith in himself.’ It 
now appears that any one can give Culture to himself by 
adopting those ‘Don’ts.’ Phajulbhai! Do you think that, 
like Shree Krakjee’s staple food, Madamejee’s self-culture- 
donts can also be staple food for man?” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Yes, of course. All you have got to do is to give free 
scope to your Cultured Imagination. Every time you feel 
hungry, you have only to imagine that you are having a grand 
feast just as you have at your birthday celebrations: your 
nostrils may imagine they are inhaling the odour of rich spicy 
dishes: your tongue may imagine it is tasting those delicious 
delicacies: your tummy may imagine it is expanding like a 
balloon with non-stop intake of dish after dish: and, then, 
you may go to sleep to the tune of the Comradejees’ Lullaby, 
which was so highly spoken of by Shree Cowjee. 

Unfortunately, our Bharatees are not blessed with such 
helpful Imagination, and their tummies, like the rest of their 
anatomy, are wholly uncultured and materialist. Shree 
Krakjee’s ‘Faith in himself,’ or Shree Dahyajee’s ‘Culture,’ 
which may serve as staple food to these Great Men, will leave 
the vacuum in the uncultured materialist Bharatee tummy 
unfilled. It is no doubt highly perverse and unpatriotic of the 
Bharatee tummy that it should refuse to respond to Faith and 
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Culture. Did it but know its job and do its duty, there would 
be no Food Problem in this Country with its recurring crises, 
and the land would be simply overflowing with Faith and 
Culture—a veritable stream of both, probably the one men¬ 
tioned by Shree Rashtruputeejee, which had attracted the 
attention of Shree Cowjee. Even so, while uncultured mate¬ 
rialist tummies may fail to respond to spiritual or cultural 
food, and may continue to provide a perpetual headache to 
our Honourable Food Ministerjees, Your Honours will agree 
that it is necessary for the advancement of a great nation like 
the Bharatees that some at least of its sons and daughters 
should cultivate the elevated expanses of Culture, and, on the 
wings of imagination, let their dreaming hearts explore the 
Cosmos and the Beyonds, and bring us their priceless treasures 
of godly humanity and human godliness. . 

Shree Orthojee Shree Doxojee— 

“Your Honours! Your Honours! The esoteric contents of 
His Honour the Masterjee’s concluding words—‘godly huma¬ 
nity and human godliness’—have fired my imagination and 
raised the steam of my inspiration to the bursting point. I 
am convinced that this is the moment when I should reel off 
to Your Honours Shree Firdouseejee’s immortal ‘Shahnameh,’ 
all the sixty-thousand verses of which are full of Culture, and 
nothing but Culture, of the Cosmic Order, for, as Shree 
Masterjee may recollect, Shree Firdouseejee had taken Shah 
Kaoosjee, or Shah Kobadjee, along with him, out in the 
Cosmos, on the wings of eagles. I am prepared to take Your 
Honours with me in the said Cosmos on Shree Firdouseejee’s 
wings, and explain to you the estoric side of everything...” 

Shree Bavajee— 

“Your Honours! I too feel full of inspiration and wish to 
take you out for a cruise on the Culture-oceans of our great 
epics, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat... ” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Their Honours would be delighted to ac¬ 
company Shree Orthojee and Shree Bavajee on the proposed 
voyages over the Culture-oceans named, which voyages, as 
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the Shreejees are aware, would take some weeks and months 
to complete, and, as Their Honours have to complete their 
work today, and as the Delegation of the Central Ministry 
have already arrived and have been neighing with impatience, 
I am afraid the Shreejees’ kind offers must be held over for 
another occasion, and they will kindly arrange to apply stout 
corks to the flasks of their esoteric inspiration. Order! Order! 
I take it the Culture Delegation have closed their case, and, 
with Their Honours’ permission, I shall request our neighing 
friends to step in... ” 

Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“Your Honours! Shree Professorjee had said in so many 
words that Shree Cowjees had no Culture, and that this their 
humble servant’s interpretation of their language was bogus. 
On being challenged, he had said he would wait till Shree 
Cowjees had addressed Your Honours. Now..” 

His Honour The M. C.— 

“Yes, Yes, Shree Professorjee has no doubt been fully 
convinced...” 

Shree Professorjee— 

“But.” 


His Honour— 

“Order! Order! Shree Professorjee’s class has a' ready- 
been dismissed, and his further lecture must remain over 
for another occasion—Order! Order!...” 




CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CENTRAL MINISTRY DELEGATION 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Delegation of the Hon’ble the 
Central Ministerjees will now address our Honourable 
Visitors.” 

Your Honours met them all at dinner last night, so they 
do not need any introduction. It has been decided that only 
four of them will address Your Honours, namely, the Hon’ble 
the Prime Minister, the Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Minister, 
the Hon’ble the Food Minister and the Hon’ble the Home 
Minister. It has also been decided that all these Honourable 
Ministerjees will speak very briefly in view of the grave 
external and internal situations now prevailing, such as, an 
unusual eruption of spots on the Sun, accompanied by 
eruptions of gas and hot air in various parts of the Earth, 
and the persistent encroachment by the Himalayas on the 
territories of our Allies, obviously under pressure from the 
north, on the external front, and suspected espionage by un¬ 
friendly locusts, growing discontent among Cowjees, and 
increased underground activities by Satheejees as evidenced 
by the seismograph, on the home front. The Hon’ble the 
Prime Ministerjee and the Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
terjee will now kindly take the floor.” Upon which the 
Ministerjees in question sprang to their feet, the latter on 
the left of the former, and commenced their address in the 
usual duologue form—a duologue which was destined to 
be their last on this side of the border. 

The Hon’ble the Prime Ministerjee— 

“I am the Hon’ble Doctor Punditjee Red-Gem-Jee, alias 
Pundit Primus-Jee, the Great Prime Ministerjee of Bharat, 
that is, India” 

The Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Ministerjee— 

“I am the Hon’ble Doctor Shree Sardarjee, Valhalla-Jee, 
alias Surdar Secondus-Jee, the Great Deepootee Ditto-Jee.”' 
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This introduction over, die two great men turned out¬ 
wards and standing back to back continued— 

The Hon’ble Pundit Primus-Jee— 

“I was nominated as successor to his gadi by the Father 
of our Nation.” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“Of course with my tacit consent and support.” 

The Hon’ble Pundit Primus-Jee— 

“I represent Young Bharat.” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“I represent Bharat that is not so young.” 

The Hon’ble Pundk Primus-Jee— 

“I am the Leaderjee of the Congress Party.” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“I am the Joint-Ditto-Jee.” 

The Hon’ble Pundk Primus-Jee— 

“I carry the support of my Cabinet—” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“Duly shared with me—” 

The Hon’ble Pundk Primus-Jee— 

“On the principle of Joint Responsibility—” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“Owed to us jointly.” 

The Hon’ble Pundk Primus-Jee— 
and 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“People think there are differences between us. We em¬ 
brace and kiss each other, shake hands and every time declare 
—‘WE ARE ONE!’ ” 

and, so saying, the Great Men turned inwards and gave a 
demonstration of die embrace, the kiss, the hand-shake, and 
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the declaration. We may add here, for our readers’ informa¬ 
tion, that this performance was repeated at appropriate stages 
throughout the duologue. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Primus-Jee— 

“I talk quite a lot. I have made countless speeches. Of 
the Primus-Jees of Europe and America it is said that their 
speeches, placed end to end, would cover the width of the 
Atlantic Ocean. I have beaten their record already. Accord¬ 
ing to the available statistics, my speeches can easily girdle 
the circumference of the Earth. Considering that as a 
Primus-Jee I am pretty young, there is no knowing where 
I will end—bridging the space between Bharat and Moon- 
land would be but a trifling matter—so, next time Your 
Honours travel to Bharat, you will be able to slide down the 
Primus-Jee Glideway!” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“I am Bharat’s strong, silent man. I am the Bharatee 
counter-part of the Egyptian Sphinx. The money markets of 
Bharat rise or fall on a flicker of my eyes. I speak little, but 
when I do speak, my speeches are distinguished by their 
width, not length. Like the successful Shreejees’ waist-line, 
which indicates substance, my speeches are full of substance. 
Glide ways are not my line: they are the speciality of my 
Distinguished and Most Beloved alter ego." 

The Hon’ble Pundk Primus-Jee— 

“I am the People’s Darling-Jee!” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee— 

“I am their Beloved Sardarjee!” 

The Hon’ble Pundfc Primus-Jee— 

“I am all for Bharat to remain a Secular State.” 

The Hon’ble Surdar Secondus-Jee—* 

“So am I: but, I would not mind Bharat becoming a Theo¬ 
cratic State with myself in sole command.” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“ I went on an official visit to a neighbouring State in our 
Flag-ship—a ship with big, big, guns!” 

35 
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A* Secondus-Jee— 

“So did L” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“I am a Bundle of Contradictions—an Expanding 
Bundle!” 

The Secondus-Jee— 

“I wish him well! I am a Great GCirOjee. I have two Great 
Chelajees: Shree Moonshinejee and Shree Moorajee—Shree 
Burra Chelajee and Shree Chhota Chelajee, respectively.” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“I am opposed to monarchism in any shape or form and 
would like to see it abolished, lock, stock and barrel.” 

The Secondus-Jee— 

“I like to have monarchs around me. I like them so 
much that I have relieved them of their responsibilities and 
put them at their ease, their only function now being to 
attend my Durbars. I hear they have been putting on weight 
since, and praying for my long life and well-being.” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“I once said that I would hang all black-marketeers, 
hoarders, and profiteers from the nearest trees.” 

The Secondus-Jee— 

“Yes, I had heard it. My Burra Chelajee, Moonshinejee, 
has started planting trees for the purpose. I disapprove of 
the project, from the aesthetic point of view: one would 
expect to see mangoes and ape-jees hanging from the 
branches: not unnatural objects like the B. M. Stoutees. 
Shree Tigerjee must have said Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r!" 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I see that Shree Primus-Jee is also called Shree Neero- 
Jee! Why?” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“Your Honours! The original Shree Neero-Jee was a 
Roman Emperor of the old days who had become famous- 
some say, notorious ’— for having played on a fiddle 
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when his capital, Rome, burned. His critics had 
charged him with callousness. I like to go abroad 
on official tours to the East and the West. 
Our Bharat has the habit of burning non-stop, that is, having 
burning questions which keep burning year in and year out. 
My critics call me Neero-Jee, implying that like the Shreejee 
of Rome, I am callous and delight in going abroad when 
Bharat burns! As Your Honours will agree, State visits have 
their own value, chiefly advertising value. As a new State, 
Bharat has got to advertise itself, and who can do it better 
than its Primus-Jee? Missions and contact-tours are the order 
of the day: even Mayorjees have developed the globe-girdling 
sense. By my personal efforts, I have raised Bharat’s prestige 
sky-high. And, yet, Your Honours will be surprised that 
about the time of my American State visit, an unknown 
X.Y.Z. had the temerity to advise me to drop the visit for the 
reason that Kashmir was then burning! Well, Kashmir is 
still burning! It is all so silly of course: but you cannot stop 
people becoming silly—can you?” 

The Hon’ble Doctorjee— 

“I agree: we cannot!” 

The Primus-Jee— 

“I am a god—a Greek god! (The audience—“Shree Pundit* 
Jee-Ki-Jai! Shree Greek-God-Jee-Ki-Jai! Moo! !”). 

The Secondus-Jee— 

“I am deshi god, a hundred per cent national swadeshi 
god: a Devata-Jee! Our Hindoo Pantheon is large, and the 
question as to which particular god I am, or I represent, has 
not been settled yet. According to the majority, I am, or I 
represent, Shree Yama-Deva, the god of death. This theory 
receives considerable support from the fact that Yama-Deva 
is the Patron-Saint of all Home Minister] ees everywhere, and, 
as Your Honours may be aware, I hold the Home Portfolio in 
our Cabinet, along with others, in addition to doing the 
Deepootee-Jee-ing! People say that I have the august pre¬ 
sence and the awesome features of Shree Yama-Deva, and 
they go so far as to suggest that perhaps I am an incarnation 
of that great deity, or, at least, his unquestioned Deepootee- 
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Jee on Earth with headquarters in Bharat. When I look at 
myself in the looking-glass. I have to admit the force of this 
theory. (The audience — “Surdarjee-Valhalla-Jee-Ki-Jai!— 
Moo! Shree Yama-Deva-Jee-Ki-Jai! !—Moo!”). 

As the echoes of the jais died down, Shree Primus-Jee 
turned about for the usual embrace, the kiss, the handshake, 
and the declaration: and, imagine his surprise at finding vacant 
space where he expected to find his Honourable Colleague and 
Most Beloved Brother with outstretched arms ready for his 
part in the performance! The Honourable Colleague and Most 
Beloved Brother appeared to have evaporated into thin air. 
The audience sat, and the Primus-Jee stood, dumb-founded and 
aghast, when the Spirit Voice was heard from near the Master- 
jee speaking in solemn tones— 

The Spirit Voice— 

“The Honourable Deepootee-Jee is gone! When he spoke: 
of Shree Yama-Deva, little did he know' that the god of death 
stood close to him. The Hon’ble Deepootee-Jee’s time had 
come. Shree Yama-Deva has borne him away to Bombay on 
his way to the other world. Those among the audience, who 
wish to pay their last respects to the deceased, have just 
time to fly out to Bombay.” 

The Primus-Jee was the first to break the awed silence that 
followed the above announcement. With a determined effort to 
recover his usual poise, he spoke, in broken tones— 

‘What! What! What! ! ! Did I hear he is dead? IIcw— 
How could it be? How could he die? And that, too, with¬ 
out even so much as a ‘By your leave’ to the Cabinet—that 
is to say, ‘to the Primus-Jee!’—Then, as the thought struck 
him, he added— 

‘Ah! I understand—as usual, he has stolen a march on 
me—even in death! H’m! This means that, if I am to be 
quits with him, I too must die—of course, more specta¬ 
cularly—but, die I must—’ 

At this, his Honourable Colleagues in the Delegation were 
seen to apply their ’kerchiefs to their eyes—a gesture sponta¬ 
neously followed by the audience—and with one voice, they 
bobbed out— , 
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f No! Primus-Jee, No! No! You must not go! 

For Valhalla-Jee, no doubt, it was destined so! 

But, why, Primus-Jee, why—why must you, too, go?” 

The Primus-Jee— 

‘Beheno! Bhaio! I thank you so— 

But, please, Oh! please, do let me go: 

My Prestige is at stake— 

Therefore, must I mount the stake— 

An instant exit must I make!’ 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable Spiritjees have stated 
that there is just enough time left for the last darshan, and 
Their Honours desire me to adjourn the session immediately 
as a mark of respect to the deceased Leaderjee. The House 
will assemble again tomorrow morning. Order! Order! The 
House stands adjourned till tomorrow morning.” 

When the House reassembled the next morning, it was with 
great relief that the audience found the Primus-Jee in his seat 
— (he had just returned from Bombay in the President’s plane) 
—which showed that he had after all been prevailed upon to 
desist from his intended pilgrimage to the unknown in pursuit 
of his late Honourable Colleague and Most Beloved Brother, 
who and he had been ONE in their daily differences through 
life. The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony, in suitable terms, express¬ 
ed the Mission’s sense of great sorrow at the untimely demise 
of the great Leaderjee, and conveyed their sympathies to His 
Excellency the Union President, and to the Hon’ble the Primus- 
Jee They also conveyed their condolences to Shree Dahyajee 
in his great loss; and it was as the Honourable Doctorjee was 
resuming his seat that Shree Dahyajee entered the Hall accom¬ 
panied by Shree Rashtruputeejee, Shree Sadhoobavajee, Shree 
Dulloomiajee, Shree Billa-Milla-Jee, and a party of prominent 
members of the Stoutees Brotherhood. They had just returned 
from the obsequies, and, as they proceeded to their seats, they 
were heard to wail, between sobs— 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! My Papajee is gone!” 
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Shree Billa-Milla-Jee and Mem- “Hu! Hu! Hu! Out* Foster* 
bers of (he above Brotherhood. Father-Jee is gone!” 

Shree Rashtruputeejee and “Ho! Ho! Ho! Our Guide, 

Shree Bavajee Friend and Philosopher-Jee 

is gone!” 

All together:— 

“We are lost! We are orphaned! We are orphanised! 
What shall we do? Hi! Hi! Hu! Hu! Ho! Ho!” 

Sobs and hiccups were heard all over the House: even 
Shree Cowjees appeared greatly distressed: Shree Orthojee was 
seen borrowing ’kerchiefs from his neighbours: and, fearing a 
general break-down and collapse in the audience, His Honour 
the Masterjee sprang to his feet, and addressing Shree Dahya- 
jee and party, in reassuring tones, spoke gently, but firmly— 

Shree Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! You all have my sympathies in which, I 
am sure, Their Honours and all present here join whole¬ 
heartedly.—Moo!—You see even the Honourable Cowjees 
sympathise with you. You say you are orphanised and ask 
what you will now do. I say unto you—if you are orphanised, 
the first thing for you to do is to get organised. I say unto 
you—‘Organise yourselves, stand or sit together, put your 
heads together, and think out your plans for the future, 
together. I am ready to convene a Conference to help you, 
but that must await the completion of Their Honours’ mission. 
In the meantime, everyone of you must cogitate and concen¬ 
trate, meditate and contemplate, on this calamity. Possibly, 
in the process, some of you may be visited by Your Con- 
science-Jee—who knows with what results?’ Order! Order! 
The Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee will now take the floor.” 

The Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee— 

“Your Honours! I was a Famous Lawyerjee: I am a 
Famous Scholarjee and a Famous Culturiajee: I am also the 
Famous Ministerjee in charge of the Food Ministry. I am 
good and famous at anything and everything: and I do 
famously at everything and anything. 
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Just as my Honourable Brotherjee, Shree Moorajee’s name 
is on every pair of lips in Bombay, so is mine familiar to every 
vacuum-filled tummy in the Country. As Your Honours are 
now well aware, Bharat has been having difficulties over her 
food. We haven’t got enough food for our requirements. The 
root cause of the trouble, as Your Honours have been told, 
is that our population has out-grown our food production. 
Fifty years ago, when India had not been divided, the popu¬ 
lation had totalled 28 crores. Today the total population of 
Bharat and Pakistan is 42 crores of which about 32 crores are 
in Bharat and the rest in Pakistan. The production of food 
has not kept pace with the growth in population: and, due to 
the Partition of the Country, certain areas, such as Sind and 
Punjab, which have always been surplus areas and used to 
supply the deficits in other parts of the Country, are now 
parts of Pakistan, and their produce is no longer available to 
Bharat, except on the footing of foreign imports—a precarious 
source of supply when relations between the two countries do 
not happen to be exactly happy. So, we are compelled to 
import food from other parts of the World, and when it does 
not arrive in time, famine conditions prevail in many parts 
of the Country. 

I have given deep thought to this problem and reached 
certain conclusions. As a short-term measure to meet imme¬ 
diate requirements, we must continue to import food from 
other countries. As regards long-term measures, the first in 
the order of priority would be increasing the production in 
the Country. My predecessor had inaugurated a ‘Grow More 
Food’ campaign. For various reasons it has produced poor 
results. This avenue must be explored energetically and 
developed to the maximum possible extent. We have paper 
plans ready, and we have plenty of amateurs available in the 
Congress ranks. In course of time, they will gather experience 
and be able to produce food for the next generation. There 
may be men with knowledge and experience available out¬ 
side the Congress, but we do not bother to harness their know¬ 
ledge and experience in the service of the Country. It would 
be infra dig for the Congress to have to resort to non-Congress 
talent. Then there would be the question of reducing con¬ 
sumption: This would mean reduction in the number of 
mouths to feed, which, in the case of the existing population. 
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can be secured by periodic decimation, and, in the case of the 
future population, by resort to birth-control among other 
measures. Our laws do not permit decimation, and, as Your 
Honours are aware, there is considerable opposition to birth- 
control. 

The last recourse would be to do without food. There is 
the spiritual way of doing this, as was pointed out by Shree 
Krakjee. Your Honours will remember he had said ‘Faith in 
oneself is the staple food of man.’ If we all have faith in our¬ 
selves, that should serve us as our staple food, and we should 
not need any other food. For those who are unable to follow 
this spiritual way, I have another way in mind. They should 
adopt the slogan ‘Back to the Woods.’ As Your Honours are 
aware, our earliest ancestors—the ape-jees—had lived in the 
woods. They had been vegetarians and had lived mostly on 
the fruit of the trees. All our great men through the ages 
have lived on fruit. If we take to fruit, we should not need 
other food. Of course, we would have to have more trees, 
and, with this end in view, I have revived the Vun-Mahotsava, 
the Festival of Trees. Our ancestors, in their woodland days, 
used to damage fruit-bearing branches in their frolics while 
swinging by their tails from tree to tree. Their cousins, the 
elephants, in their wrestling bouts used to uproot fruit-bearing 
trees. Both these used to create food shortage, even in those 
days, and, as a remedy, their wise successors had evolved the 
custom of periodic tree-planting to replace the damage and 
wastage. We are having food shortage in our day, which 
brought to my mind this historic custom of our ancestors, and 
I have promptly revived it. This is also calculated to serve 
another object. As Your Honours know, trees are a decoy for 
rain: if you have trees, you have rain: and, if you have rain, 
you can grow food. So, more trees mean more food, even if 
the trees are not fruit-bearing. Unfortunately, our people 
do not know what trees to grow and where and how to look 
after them. So, the experience so far has been that of the 
lakhs of new trees planted hardly a few thousands have sur¬ 
vived. But, I have not lost hope: the Vun-Mahotsava has 
come to stay: and by the time the trees start yielding fruit, 

I expect that through the efforts of Shree Bavajees, Shree 
Rashtruputeejees, and Shree Revivalistjees, we shall have 
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sufficiently retrogressed towards the woodlands stage: Shree 
BiUa-Milla-Jee’s vision of our return to ape-dom will have 
been realised, and my Honourable Brotherjee, Shree Moora- 
jee’s Ram Raj Society will also have been accomplished. 

As an aid in this unique experiment in retrogression, it is 
essential that men should revert to the old-time outlook and 
old-time habits, and revive the old-time way of life. Since 
the woods are to be our destination and the woodland-life our 
ultimate way of life as it had been our earliest way, it would 
be‘advisable that we should start preparing ourselves for the 
great change-over. Fortunately, the ape is still amongst us: 
and all we have to do is to watch him and his ways, and to 
follow them. We see that the ape is full of hair. Therefore, 
we must stop removing hair: no shaving, no hair-cut. We see 
that he has a tail. We must have one too. We already have 
the tail-bone. We have only to promote its growth. I have 
been experimenting on mine, and I feel a distinct growth hap 
appeared which seems to keep growing. I hope it will main¬ 
tain progress. It is my fond ambition to become the pioneer 
among our regenerated ancestors...” 

Shree Public-Jee Shree Man-in-the-Street-Jee— 

“Your Honours!...” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

' “Order! Order! Will Shreejee please anounce bis name 
and try and be brief with what he may have to say?” 

Shree Public-Jee Shree Man-in-the-Street-Jee— 

“Your Honours! Singly, I am called Shree Man-in- 
the Street-Jee. Collectively, I am called Shree Public-Jee. I 
am the urban counter-part of Shree Kisanjee Shree Soil- 
Tillerjee, who has already appeared before Your Honours!' 

./ The Hon’ble Minister jee has submitted to Your Honours 

. a yery learned thesis on the problem of how to live on empty 
stomachs. It is so learned and profound that our Universities 
will vie with each other to confer their Doctorates upon 
Shreejee, and Shreejee may have our congratulations in 
advance. 
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Shreejee is no doubt aware that in some parts of the 
Country people have already made progress towards doing 
without food. If we are to believe newspaper reports, some 
live on tree-barks, some on grass, some on saw-dust. Ttiey 
appear to have reached woodland already, and from there to 
swudham (their spiritual home) would be but the next step! 
If this becomes a habit, and if the habit spreads, the food pro¬ 
blem of the Country will soon be solved. There have been 
some deaths among these people: some say they were caused 
by starvation: the Hon’ble Ministerjee says they were due to 
xnal-nutrition. This may be a Famous Lawyerjee’s jugglery 
with words. We have no quarrel with him: for, like Brutus 
and Cassius, Shreejee is an Honourable man, and also an 
Honourable Ministerjee. (His Honour to the Hon’ble Visitors 
—“Ancient roots, again!”). 

The Honourable Ministerjee referred to Shree Krakjee’s 
discovery of a staple food, viz., ‘faith in oneself.’ I would 
draw attention to a solution which appears to have escaped 
the hawk-eyes of the Hon’ble Ministerjee. I refer to the 
Hindoo practice of Sumadhi. As far as I am aware, the person 
doing Sumadhi does not take any food or drink and remains 
'.without these for days on end. If the Kisanjee and his urban 
counter-part knew how to do Sumadhi, they could pass the 
ticklish between-harvests periods in Sumadhi without having 
to be bothered with the food problem. I trust the Hon’ble 
Ministerjee will kindly give this suggestion his sympathetic 
consideration. Your Honours! I have done so far as the 
Hon’ble Food Ministerjee is concerned.” 

His Honour the Master of Ceremonies— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable the Home Ministerjee 
will now address Their Honours.” 

The Honourable the Home Ministerjee— 

“Your Honours! I have just stepped into the chappals of 
our late lamented Honourable Colleague, Surdar Doctor 
Valhalla-Jee. I am one of the oldest members of the Congress 
and in our Cabinet. Like Shree Jee-Joo, I am a believer in 
roots, and have my own roots in antiquity. My Mends call 
me the Nestor of Bharat. Some of them, who love me more 
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than others, call me Shree Fox-Jee. In my long career in the 
Congress I have made numerous speeches, and I had the dis¬ 
tinction of having had negotiations with Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah: 
also of having left the Congress on a question of principle. I 
aim chiefly famous for my following message to the Congress 
in 19S0:— 

‘The roots of the Indian National Congress are in 
history. Congress does not derive its life or strength from 
resolutions passed. Resolutions and policies derive force 
from the Congress. It is not the other way about. 

Great political parties in all the civilised countries of 
the world have their roots in history. It is a mistake to 
accept the apparent and to suppose that any big political 
party rests upon formulated policies. Ad hoc non-historic 
groups and associations can branch off and serve national 
ends in a minor way. But the big parties that take over 
Governments are invariably parties that have their roots in 
history. 

There is general anxiety now about the future of the 
Congress. Its health is causing great concern. Congressmen 
should ask themselves this question: “Shall I serve Congress 
or am I making Congress serve me?” Each individual Con¬ 
gressman should give his answer to this to his own conscience 
and act. On the answer, especially of those Congressmen 
who guide and lead others, depends the fate of Congress 
health. Resolutions and organisational changes cannot 
help to cure, if there is not a purification of heart and a 
resolve to serve. A new pride of renunciation must replace 
the present greed for gain that has made almost every 
Congressman a parasite. 

It may be thought that there is not much of a future 
before a political party that offers nothing to its adherents 
except the prospect of sacrifices. This is a great mistake. 
The emotional appeal of Congress in 1920 onwards lay pre¬ 
cisely in the sacrifices demanded, not in what it offered to 
its members. Ever since the Congress began expressly or 
by implication to offer something of advantage to its adher¬ 
ents, the health of the organisation has deteriorated. 
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We oppose those who through fraud, sabotage, vio¬ 
lence and secret methods seek to attain a new order in 
which they claim there will be equal opportunities for all 
the survivors of their programme. The means employed will 
surely contaminate the end. No equality can be produced 
by such means. One form of inequality will be substituted 
by another, that is all. In spite of this inherent defect in 
the Communists’ programme, it must be admitted that 
there is an emotional appeal in it that touches the inner 
being of the young intellectual. The appeal and the attrac¬ 
tion lie in the sacrifices, material and spiritual, that it 
demands of the convert to Communism. If Congress again 
offers a precise opportunity for sacrifice, the younger gene¬ 
ration will respond as it did in the days we remember. It 
is wrong to bank on the profit motive, here as elsewhere. 
There is that in man which responds more eagerly to the 
call for sacrifice than to the temptation of gain.’ 

His Honour— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable Shree Home Ministerjee 
has finished. The Hon*ble the Primus-Jee again_” 

The Hon’ble the Prlmus-Jee— 

“Your Honours! With your leave, I would like to say a 
few words before we close. I speak both as an important 
limb of the Congress and as the head of this Government. As 
Your Honours are aware, the Congress came into power on 
the withdrawal of the British from this country. The with¬ 
drawal was made conditional on the Partition of the Country. 
The Congress accepted Partition as there was no alternative. 
Your Honours were told by Shree Tigerjee in the morning 
about a certain alternative Plan which, it is claimed, could 
have obviated Partition, which Mahatmajee was understood 
to have blessed, and which Mr. Jinnah was understood to have 
accepted. Well, Mahatmajee is gone, and Jinnah Saheb is 
gone: Partition is a fait accompli. It would hardly do any 
good to probe the matter at this distance of time. If the Con¬ 
gress was responsible for not accepting that alternative Plan, 
it must accept its share of responsibility for the Partition and 
its aftermath. It has been suggested that the Congress deci- 
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sion was influenced by the desire to secure majority rule, in 
a divided India. Perhaps, it was. All I can say is that we 
acted in good faith and in the belief that we were doing the 
best for the Country. 

Your Honours have heard about our Refugee Problem. It 
affects millions of people, and involves crores of rupees over 
their rehabilitation. We are doing our best in the matter. 

Within the short time we have been in power, we have 
achieved the integration of the Princely States with Bharat. 
Personally, I would have gone in for wholesale outright liqui¬ 
dation, but my late lamented and beloved Colleague and 
Brother insisted on proceeding by stages. Anyway, it is a 
matter of satisfaction to me that this anachronism no longer 
disfigures the fair face of our Country. 

Among the other achievements of my Government, our 
Constitution naturally has the pride of place. We have drawn 
on all the Constitutions of the World and produced a monu¬ 
mental piece of legislation, the largest in the World for its 
size and contents, I believe. We do not claim perfection for 
it, and we are aware it may have to be amended from time to 
time. In fact, as Your Honours were informed earlier, it has 
already had to be amended, about which the Fourth Estate 
had raised such an unholy furore. Anyway, the Country 
now has a written Constitution—a great achievement for any 
government, anywhere, any time: and Your Honours will 
agree that the thanks of the Country are due to my Govern¬ 
ment. 

Another achievement, in importance next only to the 
States Integration, is the maintenance of law and order in the 
Country. There were many, in this Country and outside it, 
who had feared that the change-over of power and the condi¬ 
tions that followed the Partition would prove too much for 
us and would shake our stability. We have succeeded in 
weathering the storms. The rule of law and order has been 
firmly established. 

» 

Next comes Planning. I am great at Planning. Even be¬ 
fore the Congress came into power, I had got it to undertake 
Planning: so, on our advent into power, we had only to con- 
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tkiue the process and we have simply gone on Planning, -We 
plan in the grand way and our Plans normally run into 
hundred and thousands of crores of rupees. Of course, we 
were expert agitators in our day, but that has not made us 
expert planners, or even capable administrators. At best, we 
are good amateurs, and have the amateur’s zeal and propen¬ 
sity of trying to run before we can walk. However, everybody 
learns by experience, and so are we doing in Bharat. I will 
give you an instance: it was in connection with our food 
imports. As Your Honours know, we are large importers, 
which meant a heavy strain on our foreign currency resources. 
With a view to easing the strain, I wanted our people to grow 
more food in the Country, and, so that they might be duly 
impressed, I gave out a warning, at a gathering of business¬ 
men, that after a certain date no food imports whatever would 
be permitted—not even if the people had to die of starvation. 
About the same time we made another mistake. Our cotton 
and jute tracts have gone to Pakistan under the Partition, and, 
with a view to restoring economic equilibrium, we advised 
people to go in for increased cotton and jute cultivation. Our 
cultivators saw money in it, and put large grain areas under 
cotton and iute, with the result that our indigenous food 
resources were dangerously depleted. And, what was the 
result? While some made some effort to grow more food, the 
black-marketing fraternity promptly got active, and, by the 
appointed date, even what food was available in the Country 
had gone underground, and we had actually to face famine, 
or near famine, conditions. The imports have, per force, had 
to be continued, if anything, on a larger scale! This has been 
a costly lesson to us—a lesson which we shall not forget in a 
hurry! 

Talking of famine conditions, Your Honours may have 
heard that about the time of which I have just spoken, we had 
applied for help from America as from other quarters, and 
the former had attempted to press us into allowing them cer¬ 
tain advantages as a quid pro quo. On that occasion I had 
made the following memorable pronouncements among scores 
of others:— 

Inaugurating a Political Conference I had said—‘We 
have earned freedom after a hard struggle. Shall we part 
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with it just because of food shortage, or change our policy 
because of pressure from any quarter? I declare here and 
now this would be utterly ‘wrong’. ’ 

In a broadcast to the Nation I had said—‘While we wel¬ 
come all the help that we can get from foreign countries, 
we have made it clear that such help must not have any 
political strings attached to it, any conditions, which are un¬ 
becoming for a self-respecting nation to accept, any pressure 
to change our domestic or international policy. We would 
be unworthy of the high responsibilities with which we have 
been charged if we bartered away in the slightest degree 
our Country’s self-respect or freedom of action even for 
something which we need so badly’. 

If I remember aright, I had advised our women-foik in 
some such words as these—‘If you don’t get what you want, 
don’t complain: if you have to pay exorbitant prices, pay, 
but, don’t complain: if you don’t get food, do without it: if 
you have to starve and die, starve and die, but don’t com¬ 
plain’. (This was greeted with cries from the ladies in the 
audience of ‘Jai Hind! Jai Bharat! Jai Primus-Jee!’) 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I am sorry to interrupt Shree Primus-Jee. The British 
Historian, who has been quoted before us earlier, has made 
the following observation, dated 17th August, 1947, that is, 
two days after Independence Day:— 

‘I have a feeling that the Indian Union is being run by 
a team of clergy, Victorian governesses and school-' 
teachers. It is the sort of team into which a ‘tough’ 
might easily insert himself with dire results. He may 
be there now!’ 

Would Shreejee care to comment upon this observation?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“The writer is entitled to his own opinion, and I have no 
quarrel with him; Besides, in my view, he was not far wrong. 
We have moralists whose presence in the State Ministries 
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. has thrown their finances in a ‘dire’ state. I will not comment 
on the reference to ‘tough’, except that ‘toughs’ are not» un¬ 
known in other parts of the World. 

The position can be understood when we remember that 
Bharat has its own philosophy, its own culture, and even its 
own political science, all of which are indigenous and peculiar 
to Bharat, quite distinctive and unlike their counterparts in 
other parts of this globe. Take the case of political science, 
for instance. Elsewhere, Your Honours will find one or other 
of the following forms of Governments, namely, Autocracy, 
Plutocracy, Democracy, Nazism, Fascism, Communism, et 
cetera, and people with limited development contend that each 
by itself is incompatible with the rest. This, indeed, is a short 
sighted view arising from limited vision. I, for my part, believe 
that all the above forms are capable of admixture in various 
proportions producing varying amalgams, each, as a theory, 
quite as interesting as the individual components, and quite 
as worthy of being experimented with in its own right. For 
instance, it is presently held that Autocracy can have no place 
in Democracy. I disagree. I contend that a Democrat can 
be an Autocrat and a Democrat at the same time. I have found 
this true in my own case. By nature, temperament, and up¬ 
bringing I am an Autocrat. I have imbibed Socialist concep¬ 
tion of political science at various times and in various forms 
—whether well or ill digested does not matter—and I am 
convinced that my outlook is Socialist and that Marxism is 
my political creed as far as the Socialists go. Yet, the 
Autocrat in me is always there and bobs up at any and all 
times, convenient and inconvenient. This, however, does not 
affect my being a Socialist at the same time. I have thought 
over this phenomenon and I have evolved the theory that 
the aspect of political science that I represent is Auto- 
Democracy, a facet of Democracy which suits the Bharatee 
temperament and truly reflects the Bharat traditions. 

Your Honours will thus see that we in Bharat are not 
content to run our Government on orthodox lines in the known 
grooves or ruts. We are not afraid of evolving new theories 
and policies and striking out new lines of action for ourselves. 
As an instance, I may refer to our Foreign Policy. Ydttr 
Honours are aware that our World today is divided into two 
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power blocs, the Anglo-American Bloc and the Soviet BloCT 
The former has been branded as Imperialistic and the latter 
as Totalitarian. Both talk of Democracy. The former fears 
that the latter is embarked upon a career of world conquest. 
The latter describes its mission as one of Liberation. Each 
bloc is striving to win adherents. What is Bharat’s attitude 
in this matter, Your Honours may ask. I have adopted for 
Bharat the Policy of Neutrality. Bharat has not joined either 
of these blocs...” 

Shree Ja-Pee-Jce 

“With the result that we are suspect in the eyes of both. 
I am sorry to have interrupted the Hon’ble the Primus-Jee, 
but, with Your Honours’ permission, I would just say a few 
words and ask him to consider the position in the light of 
these words. 

The main factors which should determine the Foreign 
Policy of a Country are national interest and international 
objectives. To Bharat, natiohaT interest would be the econo¬ 
mic interest of the Country, and this should receive the high¬ 
est ' priority in determining national policies. As regards 
international objectives, these are determined by the charac¬ 
ter of a nation, its economy and outlook. For instance, the 
national aim of the Soviet Union is understood to be world- 
domination or world revolution in the Marxian phraseology. 
It" is natural that the Soviet Union should follow a foreign 
policy which would further that objective. World revolution 
according to them, is Communist revolution controlled by 
Moscow, and not mere Communist revolution. World revolu¬ 
tion used to be a great ideal, but, today, it has come to mean 
a threat, a new kind of slavery and a new domination, and 
people throughout the world, and particularly in Asia, are 
frightened of this huge giant sprawling over half Asia and 
half of Europe, and threatening the independence and sove¬ 
reignty of peoples who happen to be weaker. In respect of 
Bharat, so far as the economic and social life is concerned, 
there has been little vital change except for paltry legislation 
foTabolition of zamindaris here and there. The Communist 
Patty in Bharat cannot do anything on its own strength, but 
it becomes a danger when it goes to the Himalayas, Assam or 
K&hihfr &nd attempts to link up'with outside forces.” 


as 
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The Hon’ble Dr, Windy-Moony— 

“I gather that the motive behind the Policy of Neutrality 
is to avoid being drawn into a disastrous war between the two 
powerful blocs. It would be alright for Bharat if the blocs 
were to fight it out between themselves and Bharat were able 
to stand aloof. Suppose, however, before such a show-down 
between the principals came about, Bharat’s neutrality was 
threatened from any expansionist quarters: how would she 
protect her neutrality all by herself? Does she possess the 
requisite armed strength to meet such a contingency?” 

The Hon’ble Marshal Shree Buldoonsinhjee—(Defence 
Ministerjee)— 

“Your Honours! When the British left India, we had just 
seen the end of the Second World War. India had then posses¬ 
sed fairly powerful forces, well-equipped and with consider¬ 
able experience of modern warfare. With the Partition of the 
Country, these forces were also partitioned. The strength was 
thus practically halved, and it was further depleted by de¬ 
mobilisation. There has been little rearmament to speak of. 
With the forces available, we might be able to maintain inter¬ 
nal order: but, that would be about all we might hope to 
achieve. To meet an external attack, we would need to in¬ 
crease all arms, land, sea and air, many-fold. Such strength 
appears to be non-existent at the moment: and, whether there 
would be time to develop strength to the requisite* or any, 
extent, with an enemy attacking our frontiers, would be high¬ 
ly problematic, if not impossible.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“But, Marshal-Jee! Haven’t you got that munwar with 
big, big guns, on which the Primus-Jee and my Papajee had 
gone out on State Missions?” 

The Hon’ble Marshal-Jee— 

“Yes, that is there, but one munwar does not make a fleet. 
One Dahyajee may be enough, or even too many, for, say, a 
Conference like this, but, one munwar, or even many mun- 
wars, would not be enough where many fleets would be requir- 
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ed. Look at our coastline! And, then, munwars would be able 
to look after the seas: they would not be able to help us on 
our land frontiers. We would require air fleets there in addi¬ 
tion to ground forces. We would require hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of modern fighter-aircraft. These are non est today.” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“Your Honours! It was just from these and other connect¬ 
ed considerations that I got our Country to remain a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations—the one that was formerly 
known as the British Commonwealth of Nations. Some have 
criticised the continuance of this association on sentimental 
grounds: Others, for instance, our Socialiajees, see in this asso¬ 
ciation a risk of our being involved in a war with Soviet Russia 
if a war breaks out between that Country and the members 
of the North Atlantic Pact of which Britain is a member. 1 
think this is a far-stretched assumption. On the other hand,, 
the association with the Commonwealth strengthens our 
Defence considerably, and this must remain a vital 
consideration for us for some time to come.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“It seems to me that the Commonwealth might be able to 
protect your coasts against attack by sea. How about defence 
against attack along the land frontiers? It seems you have 
three land fronts to guard—the west, the north and the east. 
On the north and on the east you have, what you call, the 
Communist Bloc, which of course constitutes a problem for 
you. But, on the west, you have Pakistan, and they were, 

I understand, your dear brothers and cousins but yesterday. 

I imagine it should be the easiest thing for you to have an 
understanding with Pakistan which could relieve you of your 
anxiety on the western front. Have you negotiated any such 
understanding with this neighbour?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“Your Honours have Ram Raj, or near-Ram Raj, in Moon* 
land, and the partitioning of family property between brothers 
or cousins is, no doubt, a simple affair with you, disagreements. 
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or quarrels, or fights, over it, no doubt, being unheard of. Not 
so in our Ram Raj. Ever since the Partition of India into 
Bharat and Pakistan, we have been having disagreements, and 
quarrels, and even fights, over a hundred and one matters, 
and, I am afraid, we have not seen the last of them yet! It 
is most unfortunate, Your Honours will agree. We had hoped 
that the passions and manoeuvres that had led to the Partition 
would die with its advent, but, they did not, and subsequent 
events have added to them. Your Honours must have heard 
of the State of Kashmir, the accession of which to our Indian 
Union has been challenged by Pakistan, and the two countries 
had actually waged an undeclared war, for a time. The dis¬ 
pute has been referred to the United Nations Organisation. 
It is said that Kashmir is the basic difficulty which comes in 
the way of co-operative relations between the two countries. 
In my view, it would be more correct to say that the problem 
of Kashmir is the resultant of a basic inner conflict between 
them. 

Bharat stands for a Secular State and for freedom of her 
component parts to live their autonomous lives. Pakistan con¬ 
tinues to be a Communal State which, by the very nature of 
her objectives and ideology, is aggressive in its outlook. Such 
an ideology appears strange in the world of today, and it is 
difficult to conceive of a modern State which makes a large 
number of its citizens feel that they are inferior citizens and 
cannot be treated as equals. 

In Pakistan it is the State policy that represents the old 
two-nations theory and the same narrow communalism which 
the old Muslim League did. While we have no desire to inter¬ 
fere with the inner working of Pakistan, we cannot ignore the 
effect of this on millions of people in Pakistan, and, indirectly, 
in Bharat In my view, it is a disruptive and subversive 
policy. 

As the communal movement grew in India under the 
leadership of the Muslim League and the two-nations theory 
was propounded, attempts were made to capture the beautiful 
vaUey .of K as hm i r by the proponents of that theory. Ifeis 
fajled than and Kashmir developed a strong nationalist move¬ 
ment with a certain ideology, which was socially advanced. 
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It was natural, therefore, for the people of Kashmir to resist 
later the narrow communalism of Pakistan which sought to 
thrust itself by evidence and force upon them. It was natural 
and inevitable for the people of Bharat to stand by them in 
their agony. 

Thus, this question of Kashmir is of deep significance to 
Bharat as it is to Pakistan. But, its significance is felt most 
of all by the people of Kashmir who wish to live their lives 
according to the ideology and nationalist feeling that they 
have themselves developed during the recent years of conflict 
and continuous tension. We reaffirm our pledge to the people 
of Kashmir that they should themselves decide their future. 

It is not Kashmir, therefore, but rather a much deeper 
conflict that comes in the way of friendly relations between 
Bharat and Pakistan, and the situation is a grave one. We 
cannot submit to continuation of the old policy of disintegra¬ 
tion and aggression. This must be clearly understood. We 
realise the necessity of friendly relations with Pakistan and 
we shall continue to strive for them, but that friendship can 
only come if the spirit of aggression is given up by Pakistan.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“I observe that a ‘World Muslim Conference’, held at 
Karachi in February 1951, adopted a resolution declaring ‘its 
firm and unshakable belief that the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is economically, culturally, linguistically, geographi¬ 
cally and ethnically part and parcel of the Muslim State of 
Pakistan, and no power on earth can break the ties which bind 
the people of Pakistan and Kashmir’ ”. 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“This is all propaganda, Your Honours! They have even 
gone further and threatened a ‘Jehad’, a ‘Crusade’, if Kashmir 
does not go to Pakistan. But, propaganda is a game at which 
two can play.” 

’'Hie Hon’ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Since the State has already acceded to Bharat, why »are 
they raising any question now?” 
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The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“The resolution of the Muslim World Conference, which 
Your Honour just quoted, gives us an idea about their conten¬ 
tion. Their chief ‘talking-point’ is that the majority of the 
State’s population is Muslim, and that, on the analogy of the 
Hyderabad State, which had a Hindoo majority population, 
Kashmir should go to Pakistan. In the case of Hyderabad, 
apart from the majority of the population being Hindoo, the 
State was wholly surrounded by Bharat territory, there being 
no Pakistan territory anywhere in South India. There was. 
therefore, no question whatever of Hyderabad’s accession to 
Pakistan. Neither could we tolerate any talk of ‘independ¬ 
ence.’ A rebel party had secured virtual control of the State, 
and we had to have resort to police action. The ruler had 
shown rare sense and had acceded to Bharat, proving the 
influence of his Hindoo surroundings. The same was the case 
with Junagadh. The ruler had acceded to Pakistan, though 
the majority of the population was Hindoo and the State was 
surrounded by Hindoo States. We had arranged a show simi¬ 
lar to that in the case of Hyderabad, but it did not turn out to 
be necessary, and the State capital was occupied by Hindoo 
civilians, sort of half-brothers of our Gujarat Grenadiers, the 
ruler having fled to his spiritual homeland, Pakistan. In 
Kashmir the position is different. The majority of the popu¬ 
lation is Muslim, but the ruler, a Hindoo, has acceded to 
Bharat. The difference between Kashmir and the other two 
States is that a large proportion of its Muslim population 
supports the accession to Bharat and is opposed to accession 
to Pakistan. We, therefore, contend that the accession of the 
State to Bharat must be accepted as a settled fact.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moonv— 

“Is not Kashmir also surrounded by Bharat?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“No, unfortunately not. It touches Pakistan on one side, 
and I can’t alter that physical fact. That is why Pakistan is 
after Kashmir, and their Primus-Jee is a notorious grabber 
as all stoutees are. I am a thinny, so I am a non-grabber, 
which proves that my stand is just. Besides, there is another 
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powerful argument in favour of Bharat, namely, that Kashmir 
is my birth-place, and, therefore, it must come to me. I know 
why others are after it. It has coal, oil, monazite, thorium, 
uranium, and all the lot that goes to make up the atom 
bomb...” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“How do you know that, Primus-Jee?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“You know we speak of ‘sons of the soil’. They inherit 
the soil’s properties. You noticed Shree Venkata-Rao-Jee had 
an explosive temperament because he derived the monazite- 
thorium property from the soil. I am known to be a hundred 
times more explosive than a hundred Venkata-Rao-Jees put 
together: and, I am a son of the Kashmir soil, which proves 
that the soil of Kashmir must contain all the above minerals 
in abundance.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“Here is a contribution to “The Eastern Economist” dated 
the 9th March, 1951, by the columnist ‘Odysseus,’ under the 
caption ‘Why bother about Kashmir’. It seems to make inter¬ 
esting reading. 

“There are two questions to be asked: (1) Why try to 
solve the problem (Kashmir Problem) at all? Why not con¬ 
tinue the status quo? (2) Is a new approach to the problem 
possible? 

It is necessary to ask the first question because we have 
become so used to Kashmir in the news that we are apt to 
shrug our shoulders impatiently and pass on to other things. 
We therefore need to remind ourselves that the Kashmir 
quarrel is the basic factor which impedes Indo-Pakistani co¬ 
operation. At this perilous time when a new Imperialism 
casts its shadow over Asia, India and Pakistan should be co¬ 
ordinating plans for their common defence and should be 
speaking with one voice to those outside who may threaten 
either Country. As long as the Kashmir quarrel continues, 
third parties have a ready means of creating suspicion and 
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dividing and weakening us both. In addition, the Indian, and 
Pakistani general staffs can at present only work on the 
assumption that their next door neighbour is a potential enemy. 
What a sorry waste of money, manpower and equipment! 

Secondly, a solution would remove the cloud of suspicion 
that overhangs all Indo-Pakistani relations, political and eco¬ 
nomic; the effect would be felt throughout the economies of 
the two countries—not least in the capital market. 

For the past three years India and Pakistan have been 
presenting each other with cases to answer over Kashmir, and 
each claims before the U.N.O. that it has vindicated its own 
case. Each expects the U.N.O. to pronounce judgment in its 
favour. The result of this legal approach is a deadlock. Now, 
in a quarrel between private citizens, there can be no deadlock 
because a Court delivers judgment and the authority of the 
State is there to enforce the judgment on the losing party. But 
who is to enforce a judgment on Kashmir in favour of India 
and against Pakistan, or vice versa? Dees this not suggest 
that as long as Kashmir is debated in terms of “Who is right? 
Who is wrong?” there can be no solution? In other words, not 
law courts but statesmanship is required. 

A quarrel between two countries is settled either by war 
or by a political compromise acceptable to their public opinions. 
I don’t believe any Indo-Pakistani quarrel would be settled 
by war, because while one side might win the military victory, 
could they win the peace? Could a militarily victorious Pakis¬ 
tan hold India down? Could a militarily victorious India 
digest 60,000,000 sullen Muslims? Moreover, long before that 
stage was reached, whichever side saw itself about to be de¬ 
feated could hardly fail to call in foreign aid and, before we 
knew where we were, World War III would have broken out 
—this time in Asia. 

The alternative is a political oompromise. To achieve this, 
each party must understand the problems of the other. 

I don’t remember ever to have seen it explained in. print 
in India exactly why Pakistan attaches such importance to 
Kashmir. The background is that the Muslim League has not 
forgotten that the Congress Party stood for an undivided 
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India- Of course, since partition many Indian leaders have 
Stated unequivocally that India recognises Pakistan andhas 
no intention of seeking to reunite this sub-continent. Pakis¬ 
tani public opinion does not believe this. It is useless to tell 
the average Pakistani that India has no hostile intentions; he 
merely looks at the map and asks why, if that is so, India 
wishes to add Kashmir to herself, an area whose population 
is mostly Muslim, whose economic outlets are mostly in Pakis¬ 
tan, and control over which adds liabilities rather than assets 
to India’s wealth. And he will point out that while Kashmir 
under non-Pakistani control seems to him a threat to Pakistan, 
Kashmir under Pakistani control is no threat to India, because 
if Pakistan wanted to invade India, she would march straight 
south across the plains of the Punjab and not deviate meaning- 
lessly out of her course into the mountains of Kashmir. 

On the other hand, what Pakistani public opinion must 
grasp, if it wants a Kashmir settlement and lasting peace with 
India, is that were Pandit Nehru simply to admit the force of 
the foregoing arguments and to quit Kashmir, it is probable 
that such a wave of anger would sweep India that he and his 
government would be out of office within 24 hours. To most 
Indians, the Kashmir quarrel is essentially the symbol of the 
secular State. Sheikh Abdullah is no obscure stooge who was 
conjured out of a hat to justify India’s cause after the Maha¬ 
rajah’s accession had been accepted; long before partition, 
Sheikh Abdullah was the President of the All-India States 
Congress Party; it is not practical politics that he should be 
disowned. 

If the foregoing is accepted, a political solution of the 
Kashmir quarrel must take into account that: 

1. No Pakistani government could remain in office which 
agreed to recognise India’s claim to the whole of Kashmir. If 
India maintains this claim, she must be prepared to face years 
of tension and non-co-operation, of which the logical end is 
war. 

2. No Indian government could remain in office <which 
.agreed .to recognise Pakistan’s claim to the whole of Kashmir- 
If* Pakistan maintains this claim, she- must also face the same 
CPBsequences. 
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3. A cabinet in either Country which fell on the issue of 
Kashmir could only be replaced by a belligerently national¬ 
istic one. 

At this point I hear some one say:—“You have covered 
a large amount of space only to emphasise the obvious.” For¬ 
give me, if I disagree. All debate of the Kashmir problem, 
at least in public, has been in terms of a legal dispute. The 
three points made above have no reference to justice; they are 
purely political. I believe that they offer a new approach. 
A legal problem is intractable because you are seeking a solu¬ 
tion which conforms to immutable rules already laid down; 
according to the letter of the law, there can therefore be only 
one solution. A political problem is not intractable because 
it is open to half a dozen solutions, which it is the statesman's 
job to find. What seems to have been overlooked hitherto is 
that the Kashmir problem involves two governments depen¬ 
dent on two groups of public opinion. The job of the statesmen 
of India and Pakistan is to find a political solution which will 
be accepted by their respective public opinions. Statesman¬ 
ship is the art of the possible. At the same time, I would 
add that there is a lot that statesmen can do towards educat¬ 
ing public opinion as to what is, and what is not, possible in 
a given situation.” 

It seems to me that, as the writer had pointed out, this 
appears to be a case for statesmen to discover a political solu¬ 
tion. Surely, some such solutions must have been evolved 
and considered: has none of them been found acceptable to 
the parties?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“As Your Honours were informed earlier, Pakistan and 
Bharat have had an undeclared war over Kashmir, and their 
forces even now face each other along a cease-fire line, the 
Pakistan forces occupying a part of Kashmir and the Bharat 
forces holding the rest. Pakistan claims that the whole of 
Kashmir should go to Pakistan. The ruler has acceded to 
Bharat, and a portion of the population has supported this 
accession. We have pledged our word that we shall stand 
by them. Kashmir must therefore come to Bharat. Of course 
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both sides have declared that the people of the State should 
decide their own future: but, there is no agreement between 
the parties as to how the peoples’ will is to be ascertained. If 
neither Pakistan, nor Bharat, is to get the whole of Kashmir, 
then recourse would have to be had to partition: and the 
present cease-fire line would perhaps provide the basis for a 
partition. Apart from this, I am not aware of any other poli¬ 
tical solution suggested from any quarter.” 

'The Spirit Voice— 

“According to our records, a certain solution had been 
suggested to the Hon’ble the Primus-Jee by Shree X. Y. Z.— 
the same whose correspondence with the Mahatmajee on the 
subject of Bharat/Pakistan Partition had been quoted to Their 
Honours earlier by Shree Tigerjee. This solution appears to 
hold the possibilities of a wider agreement between the two 
countries on other general questions apart from the question 
of Kashmir: these possibilities appear to hold good today as 
they did when they were suggested to the Primus-Jee in 
August 1949. 


The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“I don’t remember any letter from any X. Y. Z. I get 
hundreds of letters which I do not read, as it is physically 
impossible for me to read them all. I scarcely read even open 
letters to me in the Press. I don’t like people’s habit of offer¬ 
ing advice to me. I hate it.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Perhaps Shree X.Y.Z. was aware of the above position: 
for we find that, with a view to ensuring that his letter did 
reach the Primus-Jee in person, Shree X.Y.Z. had sent it to 
Shree Tigerjee, who was then a member of the Primus-Jee’s 
Cabinet, with the request that the letter be handed to the 
Primus-Jee in person. This was duly done and Shree Tiger¬ 
jee had informed Shree X.Y.Z. of the fact at the time. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the letter had reached the 
Primus-Jee, and, considering that it had been personally 
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' handed to him by his Colleague, it would be reasonable to 
'presume that he had also read it Here are die letter, and its 
enclosure, as they appear on our records:— 


25th August, 1949. 

“The best thing to give to your enemy is forgive¬ 
ness; to an opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart; 
to your child, a good example; to a father, deference; 
to your mother, conduct that will make her proud of 
you; to yourself, respect; to all men, charity.”—BAL¬ 
FOUR. 


PRIVATE AND PERSONAL 
Dear Prime Minister, 

On a certain occasion your revered Mother, Sw.- 
had referred to your respected Father as qr cqft nif&tR 
and to you as qft a r fogfa f In her name I claim your 

most serious and undivided attention to this letter. 

2. In the early months of 1947 Jinnah had expressed 
his readiness to accept a certain Plan for an undivided India 
based on PARITY with acceptance of Pakistan in principle. 
The Congress and the Hindoos did not accept the Plan: they 
preferred majority rule in a divided India: Pakistan was 
born. 


3. Much blood has flown since from Kashmir to Kanya 
Kumari and from Karachi to Calcutta and beyond. The 
portents are that we have not seen the last of the flow. 

4. We appear to have reached a crisis. 

5. The greatest danger to Democracy today is Com¬ 
munism. It has overrun China, is rampant in Burma, and 
has raised its head on our eastern borders. Its Fifth Column 
is manifesting itself in all quarters of the Country. At a 
time when internal unity is fast becoming a question of life 
and death for us, we find ourselves a divided house. We 
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continue to wrangle with our western neighbour and have 
been waging an undeclared war with him in a northern 
pocket. 

6. This neighbour is seen today to be inclining towards 
Moscow—perhaps light-heartedly, perhaps from compulsion 
of events. 

7. When neighbouring Prime Ministers were invited 
by Hitler, Munichs followed with Nazi domination in their 
wake. History has closely repeated itself, with Stalin, 
Moscow, and Communism substituted for their German 
counterparts. When Liaqat goes to Moscow, will the ulti¬ 
mate result be different? 

8. With conditions in India as they are developing to¬ 
day, would it be in our interest to allow our neighbour- to 
throw himself to the wolves? Would they stop at our 
border? 

9. We have made mistakes in the past. Instead- of 
nursing contacts and helping heal wounds, we have drifted 
farther and farther apart. Our policies in respect of our 
neighbour have not been far-sighted. Must we make the 
crowning blunder of allowing Liaqat to go to Moscow in 
a fluff ? 

10. Is it difficult to visualise the developments if the 
visit is allowed to materialise? There will be a mutual 
assistance pact with the usual trade and commerce facade 
(of course not to be called an offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance) between Russia and Pakistan: by another agreement 
each will guarantee the frontiers of the other against the 
world: Pakistan officers will go to Russia for experi¬ 
ence with the Russian armies, and Russian officers will join 
Pakistan armies: there will be Russian infil¬ 

tration in all directions: in due course there will occur 
border incidents on our northern or north-western frontiers, 
followed by a demand for the withdrawal of our troops, 
followed further by penetration of Indian territory by 
Russia-backed Pakistan troops: and at a suitable moment 
the Indian Prime Minister will receive an invitation to visit 
Moscow! After that, the Deluge! 
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11. Both Pakistan and India will have been lost to Com¬ 
munism: with them also the rest of Asia. With your 
present policies vis-a-vis your neighbour, can you visua¬ 
lise any other future for the Asiatic humanity? 

12. You will say that your neighbour’s policies have 
been equally responsible for the impasse. I grant that 
in the false-steps race he has kept good pace with this 
country. But, would that be any justification for us to per¬ 
sist along wrong tracks? 

13. The question of questions remains—Must we shed 
more blood over Kashmir? All other differences can be 
adjusted around a table or by arbitration: but the Kashmir 
question means blood! This question must be settled first, 
and without a day’s delay. It must be settled before 
Russia gets a hand in it direct or indirect. It must be taken 
out of U.N.O’s hands forthwith and settled by India and 
Pakistan between themselves. Kashmir must cease to be an 
India—Pakistan issue. Having failed to secure this so far, 
can they secure it now? My reply is—YES. 

14. I attach a simple FORMULA. Study it with an 
open mind and with prayer in your heart. Let not con¬ 
siderations of prestige influence your judgment, for here the 
stake is human blood, and no considerations of prestige can 
condone the shedding of blood. The acceptance of the 
FORMULA will call for Courage and the Will to dare-- 
Courage to retrace steps: the Will to dare strike a new 
Course. You are known not to lack in either. The sole con¬ 
sideration with you would of course be whether the FOR¬ 
MULA would be in the lasting interest of this Country. 
Think hard and think boldly. Then let your conscience give 
the answer. If it be in the affirmative, may He guide you 

to act—act boldly—so that.may feel prouder than ever 

of her. afaitar 

Sincerely yours, 

X.Y.Z. 

P. S .—I have written this to you as an elder would write to 
his son; as your revered Father and our Bapoo would have 
written to you; receive it in that spirit. 
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If the FORMULA is adopted by India, securing its accep¬ 
tance by Pakistan will call for delicate negotiations. I had 
succeeded in securing Jinnah’s acceptance of the Plan referred 
to in paragraph 2 of this letter. I am confident of like success 
at Karachi for the present FORMULA. Should you care to 
entrust the task to me, my services will be at your disposal. 

X. Y. Z. 


FORMULA 

Composition, Life and Constitution. 

1. As from the (date to be specified) there shall be deemed 
to have come into existence a FEDERATION known as 
“THE FEDERATED STATES OF PAKISTAN. INDIA, 
KASHMIR & HYDERABAD”, and comprising the States 
named as Members. The first two shall be designated the 
Major States, and the others the Minor States. 

2. The life of the FEDERATION shall be five years in the 
first instance, and will be renewable thereafter for such 
further terms as the federating States may decide by a 
unanimous vote six months prior to the expiry of each 
term. 

3. Unless the federating States unanimously decide other¬ 
wise, there shall be no separate Constitution for the 
FEDERATION. Pakistan shall have its own constitution, 
and India shall have its own. The States of Kashmir and 
Hyderabad may adopt at will either the Pakistan or the 
Indian Constitution whichever they may like, the choice 
to be determined within six months after the two consti¬ 
tutions will have been adopted by the respective Major 
States. Till then, the laws in force in the States of 
Kashmir and Hyderabad at the date of inauguration of 
this Federation shall continue to remain in force. The 
method of determining the choice will be evolved by the 
people of the States concerned. The choice will remain 
open to revision at each renewal of the life of the 
FEDERATION. 
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AftHnMratioii ‘of the Minor States. 

4. In the case of the States of Kashmir and Hyderabad, the 
administration shall, in each case, vest in a Board consist¬ 
ing of four members, two of whom will be nominated by 
Pakistan and two by India. The four members may, if 
they so choose, by mutual agreement amongst them¬ 
selves, select a person to be an additional member and 
chairman of the Board. Such chairman shall be remov¬ 
able by the unanimous vote of -the Board. Where no 
additional member is so selected, questions on which the 
members happen to be equa&y divided shall be decided 
by spin of coin. 

The Board shall be responsible for the entire' adminis¬ 
tration of the State including taxation, law and order, 
etc., in accordance with the constitution and laws in 
operation in the State. 

External Relations: 

5. The Major States shall retain their individual identity as 
Independent States, and as Members of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations and of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion. The Minor States, apart from their membership of 
this FEDERATION, shall have no separate identity either 
in the Commonwealth or in the International Sphere. 

6. In the Commonwealth and International spheres the 
Major States shall be free to pursue their own policies as 
Independent Units of the Commonwealth and as Indepen¬ 
dent Members of the United Nations Organization. 

In matters affecting the common interests of the terri¬ 
tories comprised within this FEDERATION, policies shall 
be evolved by mutual consultation amongst the Member 
States. 

7. The Major States shall evolve an agreed common policy 
for the joint defence -of the entire territories of all the 
members of the- FEDERATION. 

There shall' be established a Joint Defence Board com¬ 
posed^ of equal number of Repres ent atives of the Major 
States^ which shall be entrusted with the task of giving 
effect to the above policy. 
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The expenditure on the joint common defence of the 
above territories shall, for the first two years of the life 
of the FEDERATION, be borne by the Major States in 
the proportion of 50 : 50. Thereafter the proportion may 
be revised if found necessary and feasible. 

8. It shall be open to the FEDERATION, as such, to con¬ 
clude a military alliance with any Power or group of 
Powers. 

Neither Major State shall, in its individual capacity, 
conclude a military alliance with any Power or group of 
Powers, or undertake commitments of military nature, 
except with the concurrence of the other Major State. 

Internal Relations: 

9. The Members of the FEDERATION shall avoid discrimi¬ 
natory measures against other members, or measures 
likely to affect their well-being. 

19. All existing inier-States restrictions on travel and resi¬ 
dence, on industry, banking, trade and commerce, and on 
all other normal activities of peaceful citizens of friendly 
States, shall immediately be withdrawn, and no new res¬ 
trictions shall be imposed as from the inauguration of this 
FEDERATION. 

11. In the matter of Evacuee Property, the Governments of 
the respective States shall assume responsibility for the 
property left behind in their respective territories, a Joint 
organisation shall be set up to evaluate such properties, 
and the nett liability ascertained from such evaluation 
shall be adjusted between the States by mutually agreed 
arrangements. 

12. All existing customs barriers along internal boundaries 
of the federating States shall be withdrawn, and no new 
ones shall be imposed, as on and from the inauguration 
of this FEDERATION. 

13. There shall be set up a Joint Economic Board entrusted 
with the task of adjusting the economy of the federating 
States so as to secure their maximum well-being and 
advancement of the FEDERATION as a whole. 


37 
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GENERAL. 

14. The federating States shall assist each other in all 
matters at all times as good neighbours and as partners 
in a common concern with equal stake in the well-being 
of the concern. 

15. All existing and future inter-States differences not 
covered by this FORMULA, and disputes &s to the inter¬ 
pretation and application of this FORMULA, shall be 
referred to Arbitration by one or more nationals of the 
federating States. 

16. On the inauguration of this FEDERATION, the refe¬ 
rences to the U.N.O. of the Kashmir and Hyderabad ques¬ 
tions shall be immediately withdrawn by the States 
concerned: so also any other inter States question now 
pending with the U.N.O. shall be withdrawn immediately 
by the states concerned, and, if necessary, be referred to 
Arbitration as above. 

17. On the acceptance of this FORMULA by the federating 
States, the impending visits of the Pakistan and Indian 
Prime Ministers to Moscow and Washington respectively 
shall forthwith be cancelled. 


X. Y. Z. 


According to our records Shree X. Y. Z. has remained 
without an acknowledgment of his letter from the 
Hon’ble the Primus-Jee! 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“As I have said earlier, I do not read letters. If I had 
read the above letter, I have no recollection of its contents, 
and I must have consigned it to the waste paper basket. I 
hate people’s habit of writing letters and offering advice to 
me! 1 was a democrat once: I am an auto-democrat now: I 
will probably end up as a Dictator — the First Dictator-Jee 
of Bharat: and Dictators, as Your Honours know, dictate to 
others: they don’t take dictation, or even advice, from Mhers.”* 
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The Spirit Voice— 

“It is quite on the cards that Bharat may have a Dictator¬ 
ship in the future: whether Shree Primus-Jee will be the 
First Dictator-Jee will of course rest with him. He is reported 
to have declared that he has sympathy for the Communist 
ideals and that he is a sort of Half-Communist already. All 
he would have to do would be to declare that his other half had 
also turned Communist, which event would no doubt im¬ 
mensely advance his prospects for the office of the First Dic- 
tator-Jee of Bharat. In the meantime, as regards the present 
remains in the field.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I observe that Shree X. Y. Z.’s Formula eliminates 
present differences over Kashmir and provides for joint 
defence by Bharat and Pakistan, both which would certainly 
be to the advantage of the two countries in the international 
context; and it also appears to provide for improvement of 
mutual relations between the two countries in their day to 
day life. Since the alternative would be a war, or a partition, 
would it not be in the interest of both the countries to consider 
an understanding on the lines of the above Formula?” 

The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee— 

“Well, Your Honours! The other side has now heard of 
the Formula. Let them approach me with it, and I will then 
consider the position.... ” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“The Primus-Jee is quite right, Your Honours! We have 
our Prestige to think of. I for one value Prestige more than even 
Sheera, Pooree, Ladoo, Doodh-pak, and other delicacies. What 
if the present state of suspended hostilities costs us many 
lakhs of rupees a day, and lives are lost in border incidents; 
and a spark may set the front ablaze again involving the risk 
of a full-scale war! There would be nothing unusual about it 
in these days of power-politics, particularly when the game is 
played by Liliputian Giants of the stature of our Primus-Jee 
and his counter-part on the other side of the border. We must 
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guard our Prestige and protect it at any cost. Shree Weller- 
Jee had exclaimed ‘Pickwick and Principle’ — I would say 
£ Primus-Jee and Prestige’ — Jai-Hind! Jai Bharat! Jai 
Primus-Jee! Jai Prestige-Jee! Moo!” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! Something appears to have gone wrong 
with Shree Dahyajee — possibly some screw somewhere has 
got loose. Unfortunately, we have no psychiater in the House 
here who could render first aid to Shree Dahyajee_” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Phajulbhai! Phajulbhai! et tu Brute!* 9 

His Honour— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Ministerjees appear to have 
closed their case. The Hon’ble the Primus-Jee has left, and 
as we hear some explosions in the atmosphere outside the 
Hall, I take it he is not going to return. The Hon’ble Shree 
Fox-Jee nods assent: so the Delegation have closed their case, 
Your Honours! The next and the last Delegation, according 
to our Agenda, is the Hon’ble Spiritjees’ Delegation. I take 
it they are here, and I would request them to kindly move 
into the Delegation Box. In case they need more chairs, I 
shall be happy to provide them... ” (The Spirit Voice—“No, 
thanks. We are comfortable and ready to start”) 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE SPIRITJEES DELEGATION 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Honourable Spiritjees Delegation will 
now address their Honours. Of course, as the Spiritjees 
cannot be seen, we do not know who are occupying the Delega¬ 
tion Box and who is their Leaderjee. However, I 
think we may assume that the Voice, which 
we have heard on several occasions, is that of 
their Leaderjee. They have observed the procedure 
that has been followed at this Conference, and I have no doubt 
it will be duly adhered to. As hitherto, those present here will 
be free to speak, if they have any submissions to make which 
may supply useful information on the matters that may be 
discussed, and questions may also be asked on matters arising 
from the discussions, which, I am sure, the Spiritjees will be 
pleased to answer. The Honourable Spiritjees have the 
floor.” (At this stage, the Hon’ble the Primus-Jee returned 
amidst cheers and took his seat next to Shree Rashtruputee- 
jee). 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Thanks. Your Honours! This is the first occasion when 
we Spiritjees have taken part formally in proceedings such 
as these. Ordinary humans call us ‘ghosts/ as Shree Dahyajee 
did when the Christian Delegation was in the Box. That was 
the primitive way of referring to us. People, who are cultur¬ 
ed, call us ‘Spiritjees’ as His Honour had pointed out to Shree 
Dahyajee. When we heard of the visit of the Mission from 
Moonland, we felt it would be desirable if we lent them our 
co-operation in their investigations with a view to ensuring 
that they were supplied with the correct information in all 
matters. Accordingly, we informed the Organisers of this 
Conference of our desire to attend the proceedings, and also 
to participate therein as a Delegation: and we are glad our 
offer was willingly accepted. 

At the outset, we may assure Your Honours that we are 
all very pleased to have met you here. You will be interested 
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to hear that there are among us here several Spiritjees from 
Moonland who have followed you here as observers. It is 
unnecessary to say that we are happy to have them with us. 
We have been able to exchange notes with them which has 
been both interesting and instructive. 

Before we proceed, we may also mention that there are 
some Cowjee Spirits here with us, who assure us that Seth 
Shree Dulloomiajee’s knowledge of the Cowjee language is 
genuine—not bogus as was suspected by Prof. Culturiajee— 
and that his interpretation of their observations has been 
fairly accurate. They add that Sethjee’s progress in relation 
to Cowjees has been very gratifying, and that they fore¬ 
see a great future for him in Cow-twa, Cow-hood and Cow- 
dom. 

We are happy to be able to assure Your Honours that the 
several Delegations that have appeared before you have 
generally stated their respective cases fairly accurately, and 
there does not appear to be much left for us to say by way of 
supplementing their statements. We, therefore, propose to 
touch only some of the subjects in a general way. In doing 
so, we shall deal, firstly, with what may be called home affairs, 
secondly, foreign affairs, and end up with some 
pointers if we find any are indicated. As we 
had occasion to state earlier, we are not here to express 
opinions or to take sides, or to support or oppose causes, or to 
do propaganda for any individual or group. Equally, it is not 
our purpose to criticise any individual, or group, or authority. 
Our sole object is to state facts, to point out non-facts, and to 
leave Your Honours to draw your own conclusions. 

We shall first touch the subject of Harijanhood. For 
the Hindoos who form the vast majority of the population of 
Bharat, this is the most important question. It is the canker 
that tends to destroy the vitals of the Community. It has 
been there for millenniums, and, in spite of the expanding 
tolerance claimed for the Hindoo Religion and Society, it has 
not been eradicated so far. If the Secular basis of the State 
endures, the prospects will be that the Harijans, by some 
future date, will have generated in themselves sufficient 
strength to secure a satisfactory position for themselves in 
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the Hindoo Society vis-a-vis the Caste Hindoos. If the Secular 
State comes to be replaced by a Theocratic State, the prospects 
will be that the regeneration of the Harijans will be retarded 
indefinitely. We hear some talk of the abolition of the Caste 
system by legislation. There does not appear to be any force 
behind it: and, even if such legislation comes to be enacted 
in the near future, the prospects will be that the Harijans will 
still continue to remain Harijans, as was shrewdly observed 
by Shree Dahyajee, so long as there will be Hindoos in suffi¬ 
cient strength supporting the ideal of a Theocratic State and 
the Theocratic way of life for a Hindoo Bharat. En masse 
secession from Hindooism has been in the air for years: the 
organised effort that this would demand has not been mani¬ 
fest, and probably does not exist: probably will not exist. 
So long as Hindooism persists, the prospects seem to be that 
the Caste system will persist, and with it Harijanhood. If 
Communism supervenes in Bharat, the prospects will be that 
Hindooism will be weakened if it does not disintegrate: and, 
in course of time, Hindooism will be replaced by Communism 
as the new and sole religion of Bharat. The Harijans in Com¬ 
munist Bharat may cease to be Hindoos, but whether, and if 
so, how far, they will cease to be Harijans, must remain moot 
questions. Communism is likely to have a lure for the Hari¬ 
jans, and may be able to draw recruits from their ranks as it 
may do from the ranks of other Proletariatjees. There does 
not appear to be any awareness among the Harijans of this 
probable development: if they are aware of it, it does not 
appear whether they are for or against such development: if 
they are against such development, there is no indication of 
any visible effort to check such development. As matters 
stand, it is not unusual to find a number of Harijans in Red 
Flag processions—a sure sign of the times! 

A Theocratic Hindoo State would be likely to attract 
opposition from the Harijanjees and also from the Commu¬ 
nist-minded Proletariatjees of Bharat. It may possibly have 
some chance of success in its attempt to replace Secularism 
in Bharat while the Caste-Hindoo elders are there to guide 
the movement, and while the Theocratic set-up in Pakistan is 
there to provide them the necessary inspiration and stimulus. 
When these elders have been gathered to their fathers, their 
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successors will probably not have much of zest for the Theo¬ 
cratic ideal. If the present Secular State survives the next 
ten years, the prospects of a Theocratic State will have receded 
beyond recall. 

As Your Honours will have observed, the Theocratic State 
ideal is a child of the larger problem of Communalism that 
has been a marked feature of life in this sub-continent for the 
last several decades. In December 1948, the Congress had 
adopted the following Resolution on the subject of Commu¬ 
nalism: 

“Ever since its inception, the National Congress has 
conceived and striven for a nation where the people of all 
religions and races should have equal rights and opportuni¬ 
ties and should function together as citizens of India. It has 
opposed communalism and separatism which weaken the 
nation and come in the way of all progress and co-operative 
effort. Keeping this ideal in view, it has nevertheless, by 
stress of circumstances, and by the pressure of the dominat¬ 
ing power at the time, accepted certain compromises which 
introduced an element of communalism in the public life 
of the country. In spite of the efforts of the Congress, com¬ 
munal forces, exploiting the name of religion grew in 
strength and resulted not only in the partition of the 
country, but also in the foul assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The long past of India is evidence of the spirit of 
tolerance which was the basis of life and culture in this 
country. India has been and is a land of many religions 
and many races and must remain so. The freedom of India 
can only be based on a recognition of an over-riding unity 
binding together the richly varied cultural life of the coun¬ 
try, which should have full play. The aim of the Congress 
has therefore been to develop this great country as a demo¬ 
cratic secular State which neither favours nor discriminates 
against any particular religion. 

This Congress reiterates this objective and declares 
its firm resolve not to permit communalism or the misuse 
of religion as a political weapon for anti-national and 
socially reactionary purposes. The Congress calls upon the 
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country to make a supreme effort to restore goodwill, peace 
and harmony among the various communities that form the 
nation.” 

While this was the official view of the Congress, it will be 
interesting to note that some senior leaders of the Congress 
appeared to favour Revivalism, as will be seen from the 
following observations made about the situation in August- 
September 1947 by the British Historian who has been quoted 
before Your Honours earlier: 

‘The revivalist spirit was rampant in the province 
(Uttar Pradesh), accompanied by an intolerant puritanism 
among the upper class. This spirit of revival found en¬ 
couragement from senior leaders of the Congress no less 
than from humber folk whose capacity for a comparative 
assessment of values was not so well developed. Sometimes 
the attempt to return to the past was rooted in cultural 
pride as was instanced by the Education Minister's recent 
instruction to school-teachers to pay special attention to the 
Indian classics and to India’s cultural history. Very rightly 
he reminded them of the dangers of losing sight of what 
they inherited in the realms of Art and Literature and the 
need to preserve and develop that inheritance. 

But unfortunately the revivalist spirit was too often 
simply an effort to resurrect Hindoo orthodoxy. There was 
of course also a feeling among many Hindoos that the good 
old days of Hindooism were the best. The reaction had 
moved rapidly of late. 

A certain snobbery was engendered by which Con¬ 
gressmen pretended to treat with scorn all those whose ideas 
did not coincide with their ideas of a ‘national’ way of life. 
Their conception was of a crude austerity perpetuating 
joyless life for rich and poor alike. Ministers did no enter¬ 
taining, so took little social interest in anything outside 
politics and showed intolerance for those who wished to 
live in any other way.” 

The same Historian has made a further observation on the 
subject as under: — 
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“Hindoo India was entering the most difficult phase 
of its whole existence. Its religion, which is to a great 
extent one of superstition and formalism, is breaking down. 
If the precedents of history mean anything—the appearance 
of Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism and Scepticism on the 
breakdown of the Greek religion, the appearance of Com¬ 
munism following on the break-down of the Catholicism of 
France, the revival of material philosophies on the break¬ 
down of Buddhism in China—then we may well expect, in 
the material world of today, that a material philosophy such 
as Communism will fill the void left by the Hindoo religion." 

Your Honours will notice that, according to the above 
Historian, Hindooism is ‘breaking down,’ and that ‘a material 
philosophy, such as, Communism, will fill the void left by the 
Hindoo religion.’ The following questions appear to arise, 
demanding the attention of the great Hindoo Community:— 

(a) Is the Hindoo religion breaking up? 

(b) If so, is it desirable to arrest the process by re¬ 
course to Revivalism? 

(c) If yes, must Revivalism entail intervention by 
the State, and a transformation of the character 
of the structure of the State from Secular to the 
Theocratic? 

(d) If the process of ‘break-up’ cannot be arrested, 
are you prepared to accept Communism in place 
of Hindooism, as your ‘inevitable’ destiny? Or, 
do you visualise any alternative? 

(e) If the ‘break-up’ becomes inevitable, would you 
give up Revivalism and support Secularism to 
check the advance of Communism? 

(f) Or, would you favour Communism filling the place 
of Hindooism in your life? 

We observe that the election manifesto, issued by the 
Akhil Bharat Hindoo Mahasabha, at the time of the first 
general elections under the Bharat Constitution, had declared 
that the Mahasabha stood for the establishment of a Hindoo 
Raj in Bharat with a form of government in accordance with 
the Hindoo conception of polity and economy: that it intended 
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to develop Bharat as a national home for Hindoos where the 
sublime qualities of Hindoo ideology could find a place for 
self-fulfilment: and that the Mahasabha would undertake the 
task of amending the Constitution so that it might be in con¬ 
sonance with the tradition and culture of the land. 

The slogan, ‘a liberal Hindoo State,’ may attract the older 
generations and the Sanatanees: and, in the present Bharat— 
Pakistan context, it may have a chance of coming on top. 
Would such a State be able to resist the forces of Communism 
that would be sapping the foundations? Could it prevent dis¬ 
integration? Your answer would perhaps be that you would 
want to try it out for yourselves. Quite a reasonable answer: 
only there would be a further question—With Communism 
knocking at your doors from the north and the east, and you 
not being on speaking terms with your neighbour on your 
west, and with a growing fifth column in your midst, would 
you have the time and conditions necessary for a try-out? 

Much has been said before Your Honours on the subject 
of the Partition of the old India into Pakistan and BharaA. 
The question of the Muslims’ demand for a separate state for 
themselves—Pakistan—has been dealt with exhaustively in 
X. Y. Z’s book, ‘THE INDIA CHARTER,’ which has been 
mentioned to Your Honours earlier. The Britishers’ even¬ 
tual decision in favour of Partition appears to have been 
influenced by other considerations, apart from the local 
Muslims’ vociferous demand. They appear to have expected 
certain strategical advantages in a division of the Country, 
as has been recorded in the following passages by the British 
Historian, who has already been quoted before Your Honours: 

“Since Germany’s downfall was imminent we had all 
looked to Russia as the next country which might be dan¬ 
gerous to the Commonwealth. The immense strength of 
Russia by virtue of her insular position in Central Asia I 
have explained elsewhere. 

For a hundred years we have kept a sponge between 
Russia and India. Through the evolution of war and of 
transport that sponge has today worn very thin. Russia’s 
infiltration into Persia had been long foreseen; her filtra¬ 
tion across the Oxus from her autonomous Republics of 
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Uzbegistan and Tajhikstan should only be a matter of time- 
Her threat to Turkey seemed to have died for the time being 
but only by the staunch opposition of that country. 
Recently, Russia’s ‘disinterested’ offer of arbitration in the 
dispute between Chungking and Sinkiang had led the Mus¬ 
lims of the latter province to address Chungking as though 
they were already automonous. 

The setting up of the People’s Republic of Outer Mon¬ 
golia was another Russo-Islamic penetration of the Chinese 
sphere. So it seemed that Russian Islam was potentially 
dangerous. Furthermore, the Tatar blood seemed histori¬ 
cally to have retained much of its kinship over the huge 
area of Kublai Khan’s empire. 

Turkey for some centuries was the centre of Islamic 
power and even now it seemed that she was a stalwart 
opponent, though much weakened. But she had lost her 
leadership of Islam and Islam now might look for leader¬ 
ship to the Muslims of Russia. This would be a most dan¬ 
gerous attraction. 

There was much therefore to be said for the introduc¬ 
tion of a new Muslim power supported by the science of 
Britain. If such a power could be produced and if we 
could orient the Muslim strip from North Africa through 
Islamia Deserta, Persia and Afghanistan to the Himalayas, 
upon such a Muslim power in Northern India, then it had 
some chance of halting the filtration of Russia towards the 
Persian Gulf. These Islamic countries, even including 
Turkey, were not a very great strength in themselves. But 
with a northern Indian Islamic State of several millions it 
would be reasonable to expect that Russia would not care 
to provoke them too far. 

Thus, it was possible and advantageous to place this 
Islamic strip between Russia and a virile northern Islamic 
State of India and to induce the states in the strip, includ¬ 
ing Turkey, to look eastwards to Muslim India instead of 
northwards to Islamic Russia. 

It seemed to some of us very necessary to place Islam 
between Russian Communism and Hindustan. 
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Furthermore, there was no reason why a strong Islamic 
State in India should only look north and west. Islam in 
Malaya and Indonesia should find support in India against 
undesirable Chinese activities.” 

That they had foreseen the grave military disadvantages re¬ 
sulting from such division would appear from the following 
passages from the same authority: — 

“The mere fact that it had been necessary to divide 
India into Pakistan and Hindustan would have shown that 
India was split by a fundamental disagreement, so funda¬ 
mental that the vast benefits to be gained through unifica¬ 
tion had been cast out from men’s minds and their judg¬ 
ment warped. It is fair to say that such disagreement 
amounted to a hostility between two great sections of 
Indians that might at any time burst into open strife; the 
better they were armed and organised for war, the more 
bitter and devastating the strife. 

Moreover, Pakistan would be sown with discord in itself 
from the Sikh minority and Hindustan from the Muslim 
minority and perhaps from the depressed classes. So we 
could not believe that Hindustan and Pakistan could 
straightaway live at peace with each other, nor could we 
assume that within their own territory all would remain 
quiet. So long as there was one-party government of the 
Muslim League in one State and the Hindoo Congress in 
the other, internal uprising would be quelled with a stem 
hand. But there were many signs that both States before 
long would find themselves with political and social fac¬ 
tions within these big parties which would weaken their 
ability to repress violent attempts to alter the nature of the 
government or to break away some portion of the State 
from central control. 

“It is enough here to assert that in stepping out of Hindu¬ 
stan we are leaving the country open to some form of des¬ 
potism, and not a despotism set up peacefully by ourselves 
but one violently thrown up by the leaders of the country 
themselves. No despotism makes for peace with other coun¬ 
tries, for it relies on a popular support which is fed entirely 
by material benefits. I admit that a hereditary monarchy 
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may, in a modern world, ringed round by strong democra¬ 
cies, remain at peace with its neighbours. There is, how¬ 
ever, only one form of government that will surely make 
for peace and that is true democracy, not one of the Russian 
sample. Thus, in leaving Hindustan to herself, we were 
leaving her to strife with her neighbours and not, we feared, 
fulfilling truly our obligations to the rest of the world. 

If, as we believed, the rift between the two States was 
initially a great one and each would have territorial ambi¬ 
tions against the other, then surely it would be most inexpe¬ 
dient for these States to enter for an armament race by 
maintaining their own separate armies. Moreover, there 
would be external defence to be considered. It was hard to 
expect that Hindustan would be prepared to leave the 
defence of the important western frontier entirely to 
Pakistan. Pakistan had religious interests far north and far 
west of the North-West Frontier and a slight swing in inter¬ 
national politics might well draw Pakistan northwards to 
its ancient affinities. If a fully armed Pakistan wished at 
any time to subdue Hindustan or to gain a point by force, 
then it would not call so much on Islamia Deserta as on 
Russian Islam which was a power that was gathering force. 
The danger to Hindustan was most apparent.” 

For these and other reasons they had expected that some 
sort of a common All-India Defence arrangement would be 
evolved for the integrated external defence of both Pakistan 
and Bharat. This expectation has not materialised so far: and 
the danger to both the States arising from the absence of such 
an arrangement has manifested itself in the case of what is 
known as the Kashmir Question, which we shall touch again 
later. 

As regards the main Partition, Your Honours will have 
noticed that the Congress Leaders have taken up the position 
that it had been forced upon them, that they had to accept 
it in the interests of the Country as the only way to secure 
freedom from foreign domination; and they shed tears over 
the unkindness of the fates. We Spiritjees know that this is 
a non-fact, and that these tears are what in your idiom would 
be described as crocodile tears. The fact, which has been 
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recorded in our registers, was what was pointed out in the 
correspondence read out to Your Honours by Shree Tigerjee, 
namely, that the Muslim Leader, even in the twelfth hour, 
had been prepared to agree to an undivided India on the 
Parity Plan of “THE INDIA CHARTER,” but that the Cong¬ 
ress rejected the Plan and decided in favour of majority rule for 
themselves in a divided India. This is THE FACT. As regards 
the Congress Leaders’ claim that they accepted Partition in 
the interests of the Country, there is no record with us show¬ 
ing that the Congress had a mandate from the Country to dc 
so: on the contrary, it is on record that Lord Mountbatten had 
suggested a plebiscite, but the Congress Leaders accepted 
Partition without waiting for a plebiscite. It is said that the 
Mahatma was opposed to the Partition: we find that his 
opposing voice, if it was addressed to his colleagues, was not 
heard in the Country at the time. For the aftermath of the 
Partition, about which Your Honours have heard, the respon¬ 
sibility does not rest with the Muslims alone, but, according 
to our records, it must be shared by the above parties alike. 
In the face of these facts, to keep repeating a non-fact, which 
would mislead people, would, according to us, hardly be 
honest and would be highly reprehensible when considered in 
the light of what the people have suffered for the faults of 
their Leaders. We Spiritjees hope we have heard the last 
of these non-facts. 

Among the Minorities left in Hindoo Bharat after Parti¬ 
tion, the Muslims constitute the largest Minority numbering 
about 40 millions, that is, four crore souls. The others, 
namely, the Sikhs, Christians and Parsees, are relatively small 
groups. They have stated their respective cases with clear¬ 
ness: they have shown an awareness of their position in the 
new set-up. His Honour has chalked out for his co-religio- 
nists a philosophy of life and principles of conduct under a 
Secular Bharat, which show remarkable understanding and 
long-sight on his part: and his unhesitating advocacy of the 
same philosophy and conduct under a Theocratic set-up, 
placing his trust in the good sense and fellow-feeling of his 
Orthodox Hindoo brethren, revealed rare courage on his part 
and faith in the innate goodness of the human heart, which, 
we were glad to observe, touched a responsive chord in the 
heart of Young Bharat in the person of Shree Stidharakjee 
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Westemia. In adopting His Honour’s prescription for them¬ 
selves the smaller Minorities have shown commendable good 
sense and patriotism, which will ensure solidarity and peace 
and progress in the land in the years ahead. That this broth¬ 
erly attitude and approach to this problem of problems should 
draw their inspiration from the presence of Shree Dahyajees 
among the Majority Community augurs well for the future 
of Bharat. (His Honour—‘I am deeply grateful to the 
Honourable Spirit] ees for their kind words. I also thank them 
on behalf of Shree Dahyajee and Shree Sudharakjee’). 

We now pass on to Princes. Their case has been fully 
dealt with by their Delegation, and we have nothing parti¬ 
cular to add by way of comment. They appear to us to deserve 
sympathy. Taking a long view, and assuming that the 
present unified State of Bharat will survive the teething stage, 
we may say, with Shree State-Sub]ect-Jee, that what has 
happened has been for the best. There is, however, a wolf 
at the door, as was pointed out by that Shreejee, a wolf ‘whose 
methods are unscrupulous and uncompromising, whose aims 
are revolutionary, and whose means are diabolical.’ Shree¬ 
jee had felt that ‘this great danger could be met adequately 
only by firm autocratic rule, not by the methods of demo¬ 
cracy.’ We Spiritjees see much force in Shreejee’s views and 
apprehensions. As its well-wishers, we hope that Bharat will get 
over its teething stage in its stride, and that everything will 
pan out to its satisfaction and lasting good. A hypothetical 
consideration has suggested itself to us which we would like to 
mention to Your Honours for what it may be worth. Suppose 
the Fates have ordained that this new-born newly-integrated 
State should not survive the teething stage, and disruption 
and disintegration should overtake it, through the activities 
of agencies external or internal, such as those mentioned by 
Shreejee. If the control drops from the hand at the Centre, 
the units composing the unified whole as now constituted, will, 
it may be feared, disintegrate, with nothing to hold one to 
another: the edifice will drop to pieces like a house of cards: 

chaos will prevail throughout the land-just the conditions 

that would throw up one or more dictators who, with an iron 
hand and an iron heel, may succeed in grabbing some of the 
units and setting up one or more dictatorships in different 
parts of the Country. It seems to us that in such a contin- 
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gency, the state of utter chaos could have been prevented, 
and effective resistance to the disrupting forces could have 
been established, had the princely States been allowed to main¬ 
tain their individual entity under their own rulers, as was 
provided in the Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER.’ Those 
States, whose rulers had won the affections of their subjects, 
would have constituted so many centres of effective resis¬ 
tance to the forces of disorder and disintegration, and would 
have provided rallying points attracting like-minded elements 
in their neighbourhood: and, with a little breathing time, 
these groups would have been able, by concerted effort, to 
restore order in the land. This would have been the one and 
only chance for the Country to recover from the shock of 
the break-up, and to rehabilitate itself with the minimum of 
suffering. This chance is not provided in the unification set¬ 
up now in existence. It is of course not impossible to retrieve 
the position even now and to recast the unification set-up on 
the lines of the above PLAN. Such rearrangement, besides 
strengthening the structure of the State against the eventua¬ 
lities envisaged above, would also restore confidence and con¬ 
tentment among the princely order infusing in them fresh 
zest and patriotic fervour in the cause of the Country. It 
seems that the above aspect of the present set-up, its fatal 
weakness, namely, its certain inability to resist the wolf at 
the door, has not received any consideration whatever at the 
hands of the authorities concerned: and we Spiritjees feel 
that, in the interests of the Bharat humanity, it should be the 
first duty of the government of the day to apply itself to this 
task as one of the utmost urgency and top most priority.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“The Hon’ble Spiritjees spoke of some dictatorships 
emerging from the general chaos. What would be their likely 
complexion?” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“They would probably spring from linguistic groups: for 
instance, a Maratha Dictatorship in the West, a Sikh Dicta¬ 
torship in the North, and a Comradejees’ Dictatorship with its 
tentacles sprawling all over the country. For the mainte- 
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nance of internal order within their respective limits, such 
linguistic dictatorships might prove useful for a time. We 
-say ‘for a time’ advisedly, for, with a Comradejees’ dictator¬ 
ship in their midst, they would not be able to maintain inde¬ 
pendent existence for long. As Your Honours have seen, all 
Comradejees owe allegiance to, and take their orders from, 
their Mecca which is outside Bharat, and it is the mission of 
all Comradejees to liberate the whole world and spread their 
light wherever darkness may be found to prevail. Sooner or 
later, the linguistic dictatorships would have to accept the 
Comradejees’ light and enter their brotherhood: there would 
be no escape for them.” 

The Hon'ble Dr. Parker-Moony— 

“Then, how would the Princes have been able to resist, 
the tide?” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“There would be this difference between the two situa¬ 
tions as we visualise them. In the case of the linguistic 
dictatorships, they would be centralised organisations, like 
Central Government in the present set-up, but on a minor 
scale. Sabotage is an important weapon in the Satheejees* 
armoury: it can be equally effective wherever it is employed: 
if the linguistic dictatorship centre were sabotaged, the 
linguistic units would be disrupted and dispersed, and, with 
the binding cord snapped, each unit could be overcome in turn 
in time. 

Now take the case of the present all-Bharat unified orga¬ 
nisation. In some cases, unions of States have been set-up. 
The State-units are no longer ruled by their princely rulers: 
they are in the charge of Collectors, Deputy Collectors, etc. 
These officers, ordinarily, are men who have risen from the 
ranks, and, while some of them may be natives of the territory 
in their charge, others may not be so, and, in the case of this 
latter class, there would be little affinity between the rulers 
and the ruled. Even in the case of the former, there may, 
or may not, exist the personal ties and relations which may 
hold the rulers and the ruled together in times of stress* In 
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the past, that is, in the pre-unification days, the position was 
different. There always used to be an undefined, but none-the- 
less real and effective, bond between the ryot and their bapoo, 
their father, as they always called their ruler: and, in many 
cases, such bonds were strengthened by the personal qualities 
of the rulers. In times of stress the ryots would solidly stand 
by and about their bapoo as members of a single family. 
Only such relations between the ruler and the ruled could 
have a chance against communistic penetration. The unifica¬ 
tion set-up has deprived the State-units of this effective pro¬ 
tective bar against the advancing tide of communism.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Thomas-Moony— 

“Would the position have been any different under the 
Plan of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER?' ” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Yes, That Plan also provided for State Unions, but 
allowed the State-units to continue to function under their 
own ruling houses. It made due provision for removal of 
abuses, and for necessary reforms in their internal adminis¬ 
tration. The ruling houses had their own traditions, and, in 
an emergency, the weakest prince would have fought for 
his State and would have been prepared to die for it sword 
in hand. The Collectors and Deputy Collectors have no 
swords, and have nothing to inspire them to weild them even 
if they had them. The present set-up has deprived the States 
people of their sword-arm along with the sword.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Can the present set-up be rearranged so as to permit of 
the reintroduction of the protective bar that has been removed 
by it?” 


The Spirit Voice— 

“Yes! The princes are still available. They could be re¬ 
installed in their States, as the local rulers. The Bharat laws 
would of course remain in force in all the States. The present 
State-Unions could also continue with necessary adjustments. 
: The administrative machinery now in operation could also 
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continue to operate as at present. The rulers would, for all 
practical purposes, be constitutional rulers like the Governors 
of States. This change could be introduced without upset¬ 
ting the general structure. And the advantage, as has been 
pointed out earlier, would be two-fold: it would bring con¬ 
tentment to the princes, and protection to the subjects in the 
contingency under discussion.’’ 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Would the Hon’ble Spiritjees recommend such a change 
in the present set-up?” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“On earlier occasions we have mentioned that our sole 
purpose in attending this Conference is to ensure that Your 
Honourable Mission are supplied with facts pure and un¬ 
adulterated. If we notice any non-facts, we are here to point 
them out. If any statements are made before Your Honours 
which are misleading, or of the nature of half-truths, v/e 
draw attention to them and supply the full facts as may be 
known to us. We may occasionally discuss matters and 
situations, their certainties, probabilities and possibilities, as 
they appear to us, but, we do not express views or opinions, 
neither do we make any recommendations, or take sides, or 
support or oppose causes. In the present case, the fact of 
the princes’ exit from their States has been mentioned 
before Your Honours. We find that those who have brought 
about this arrangement have not taken a long view of its 
effects. The position as regards the long-term results has not 
been presented to Your Honours. This we have endeavoured 
to do now. We have told Your Honours what may reasonably 
be expected to happen under the present set-up. We have 
also indicated what might have happened under another set¬ 
up that has been mentioned to you. You asked us whether 
the arrangement envisaged by the latter set-up could be 
adjusted within the frame-work of the existing set-up. 
According to the materials available with us, the reply 
appeared to be in the affirmative. The same material also 
indicated certain advantages: we have informed you accord¬ 
ingly. Your Honours have now asked us whether we would 
make a recommendation. We would be over-stepping 
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the bounds of our function here if we attempted to 
do so. The parties are now in possession of the full 
facts, and it is for them to consider the situation 
in the light of these full facts, to exercise their judgment 
without bias, to reach conclusions guided by their reason, and 
to take such steps, if any, as may be found to be necessary for 
implementing their conclusions: the sole over-all guiding 
consideration with them being the lasting interests of their 
Country.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Hear! Hear! Nothing could be fairer. But, with us 
Bharatees this will mean that it will be nobody’s business, and 
nothing will be done by anybody, till some fine morning we 
wake up to find another scarf of Madame Shree Aurorajee 
flying over the Red Fort at Delhi, and the Satheejees on the 
march all over the Country, grabbing anything and every¬ 
thing, and gelatining Bujjee-Ojjee-Jees and Proletariat-Jees, 
Prince-Jees and Peasant-Jees, Minister-Jees and Merchant- 
Jees, all alike, with no one in their way able to stay their mad 
career! Yes, Phajulbhai, my mind’s eye, which I have deve¬ 
loped since I attended those Culture Conferences, can see them 
at it as clearly as I see Shree Cowjees here—” 

His Honour— 

“Order! Order! Shree Dahyajee’s remarks would appear 
to amount to a hasty judgment on our Central Government who 
have to do the thinking in the present case. They must have 
reasonable time to do it in. It seems the Gelatine is very much 
on Shreejee’s mind, and he would perhaps be well-advised to 
start making his last will and testament. Order! Order! The 
Hon’ble Shree Spiritjees will kindly proceed.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“We shall now proceed to the Constitution of Bharat, 
Though a lot has been said about it before Your Honours, ac¬ 
tually there is not much to be said. The Constitution is a fact. 
Its amendment is also a fact. If any rights under the Constitution 
have been curtailed by the amendment, and if the people think 
they should not have been curtailed, the remedy lies with them; 
let there be another amendment cancelling the earlier amend- 
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ment. If the present representatives will not do this, let them 
be replaced by another set who will carry out the people’s 
wishes. It is for the people to make up their mind as to what 
they want, and when they have done this, to elect represen¬ 
tatives who may be trusted to implement their wishes. These 
are the days of parties, and parties have their own pro¬ 
grammes. It is for the people to decide which programme 
they like more than others, and to support it. In doing so, 
they can restrict their support to the party that gives them 
an undertaking to undo the amendment if they are returned 
to power. 

The Hon’ble Shree Primus-Jee had pointed out that there 
was nothing sacrosanct about a Constitution. He could have 
gone further and asserted that a Constitution was nothing 
more than a Declaration of Pious Platitudes which were 
issued by a people from time to time for the confusion of their 
Honourable Judges and the amusement of their posterity. 
This is all that hard-headed matter-of-fact men can see in a 
Constitution; only sentimental and unpractical people may be 
able to see more in it!” 

Shree Cowjee Per Shree Dulloomiajee— 

“We have been demanding rights and freedoms under the 
Constitution, and Shree Bavajee and Seth Shree Dulloomia¬ 
jee have promised to have the Constitution suitably amended 
when they succeed in capturing power. Do the Hon’ble 
Spiritjees suggest that such an amendment could be nullified 
by a successor government, and that the amendment of the 
Constitution, like the Constitution itself, would be worth no 
more than a scrap of paper?” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“It seems to us that that states the position as we see it.” 

Shree Cowjee— 

“Bavajee!” 

Shree Bavajee— 

“Yes, Cowjee.” 

Shree Cowjee— 

“How about it?” 
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His Honour the M.C.— 

“Perhaps the Hon’ble Spiritjees spoke in the Pickwickian 

sensei” 

Shree Orthojee— 

“There is of course the esoteric side_” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Marxjec, who has just joined us, desires us to 
state that when the Satheejees capture power, the Constitu¬ 
tion will not be worth even a scrap of paper.” 

At this announcement of the great Gurtijee’s presence 
in the Hall, all the Socialiajees and Satheejees then present 
sprang to their feet, gave a military salute, and shouted Jais 
for the Gurujee, the Lai Jhunda, Satheejees, Socialiajees, and 
Shree Gelatinejee— 

Shree Cowjee— 

“Bavajee!” 

Shree Bavajee— 

“Yes, Cowjee—” 

Shree Cowjee— 

“This is serious. You must convene a Joint Convocation 
of Cowjees and Brahmanjees, and, summon the Primus-Jee 
to appear and stand impeachment before it.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“In the meanwhile, let us proceed. Your Honours must 
have read about the Food Crisis in the Country some time 
back. It appears that the Primus-Jee’s Government had 
approached America, among other quarters, for assistance. 
It appears that the American offer of assistance had demand¬ 
ed some quid pro quo. The Primus-Jee had announced that 
he would not accept the offer if it had any strings attached 
to it. Our Colleagues here desire to say a few words on the 
subject of ‘strings*. From our records it appears that the 
primary and sole responsibility for the impasse rested with 
the Primus-Jee and his Government. It had been clear that 
food had got to be procured anyhow, irom anywhere, or, else, 
lives would have been lost. The talk of the Country’s 
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prestige, etc., side-tracked the main issue, namely, the 
Government’s primary responsibility to save the lives of the 
people. If lives were at stake, what was Freedom worth, 
our Colleagues ask. If Freedom were lost, it could be re¬ 
gained, with or without strife: if lives were lost, who could 
bring the dead to life again? The Government would have 
had to face the charge of calculated man-slaughter from 
which there would have been no escape for them. In a really 
free Country, with an effective parliamentary opposition, the 
Government, on such an issue and in such circumstances, 
would have been thrown out on a vote of censure at the first 
test. No censure motion appears to have been moved in the 
Bharat Parliament: and the Government appear to have 
posed as suffering martyrs! Our Colleagues remark that for 
a budding Free and Independent Republic, the performance 
of the Primus-Jee and his Government on the one hand, and 
its First Parliament on the other, was, according to democra¬ 
tic principles as Spiritjees understand them, most disappoint¬ 
ing and hardly distinguishable from the dispensation of an 
irresponsible dictatorship operating through an irremovable 
executive! 

The Food Shortage and near-famine conditions had been 
alleged to have been caused partly by the hoarding and profi¬ 
teering indulged in on a wide scale by unsocial elements both 
within and outside the Congress. These elements still exist— 
they have not been eradicated—in fact they have not been even 
touched—and may resume their nefarious practices any time 
without fear of let or hindrance. We have come across a 
curious resolution of the Congress on the subject of 
‘Standards of Public Conduct’, adopted at their session of 
1948, some extracts from which we shall read out to Your 
Honours:— 

The Congress, under Gandhiji’s leadership, became not 
only a powerful instrument for gaining India’s freedom, 
but also an organisation in intimate contact with the masses 
and attracting their goodwill and loyalty and exercising a 
moral authority over them. Congressmen came to be 
judged not by their wealth or status in society but by their 
public service and sacrifice and their individual conduct. 
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Thus the Congress attained a supreme position in the life 
of the country and public standards rose to a high level. 

Unfortunately, contact with power has affected many 
Congressmen and there is a tendency to use this power and 
position for self-interest. The spirit of disinterested service 
and of constructive work for the public cause gradually 
ceases to be the motive power which moves large numbers 
of people. It is essential from the point of view of the 
individual as well as of the nation, that this tendency 
should be arrested and every Congressman and Congress- 
woman has a duty and obligation to work to this end. 

* * * & * * * 

The success of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
controlled by the Congress, depends to a large extent on 
full co-operation between the Governments and the Cong¬ 
ress organisation. 


It is not possible or desirable for individual Congress¬ 
men to interfere in Government’s activities. 


In particular Congressmen must always beware of get¬ 
ting any special facilities, financial or other, for themselves 
or for their friends and relatives. 

All Congressmen must set an example in all such matters 
and maintain a high standard of conduct. 

The resolution did not touch the black-marketing, tax-evad¬ 
ing, hoarding and profiteering fraternity. Shree Conscience- 
jee had warned Shree Dulloomiajee and Shree Billa-Millajee 
that a ‘special hell with countless tortures’ awaits this frater¬ 
nity in the next world. We take this opportunity to draw 
their attention to what they may take as a warning in respect 
of their life on the Earth. It is briefly told. The French 
Revolution is now an old tale, but its moral—Btijjee—Ojjee, 
Tumbril, Gelatine—remains fresh for all time. Even the 
Comradejees’ Revolution is getting to be an old tale, but its 
components—Gelatine, Purges, Concentration Camps, Dicta¬ 
torship over the Proletariatjees—are living forces today 
whose triumphal progress through the East and the West 
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may probably converge on and meet in Bharat and Pakistan! 
Their slogan, as Shreejees now know well, is ‘Enter Shree 
Revolution-Jee—Exit Shree Bujjee-Ojjee-Jees, via Shree 
Gelatine-Jees’. Madame Shree Aurorajee has warned the 
Shreejees of the black-marketing, tax-evading, hoarding and 
profiteering fraternity that when Shree Revolution-Jee 
arrives, these Shreejees will be the first to ‘Quit Bharat’ via 
Shree Gelatine-Jee: and Madame Shree has further warned 
Shreejees that Shree Revolutionjee may be just round the 
corner! It seems to us that it would be in the Fraternity 
Shreejees’ interest that they took these warnings seriously. 
Seth Shree Dulloomiajee accepted Shree Consciencejee’s 
warning, and has made great progress along the path of 
reformation. The Fraternity Shreejees have this living 
example before them. Whether to emulate Seth jee, or face 
Shree Gelatinejee, are matters for the Shreejees to consider: 
their destiny rests in their hands while there is time: when 
the sands have run out—! ! ! 

Much has been read and said before Your Honours on the 
subjects of Socialism and Communism, and we have no desire 
to add to Shree Reporterjee’s woes. We, however, observe 
that both Shree Ja-Pee-Jee and Madame Shree Aurorajee lost 
sight of a pertinent passage in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in connection with the Bolshevist phase of Marxism which we 
would like to read out to Your Honours. Here it is— 

‘Here it is only necessary to remark two things. Bolshe¬ 
vism accepted the general outlines of the Marxian philosophy 
(historic materialism, the theory of class-war, the inevitability 
of a proletarian revolution as the outcome of capitalist exploi¬ 
tation of surplus value) and developed them in detail in terms 
of the special Russian experience. At every point, the deduc¬ 
tions made by Shree Lenin jee and his disciples are, clearly 
enough, less general principles of universal validity than 
special assumptions built upon a special environment they pro¬ 
foundly knew. They ignore most of the things that Western 
Europe has sought for as desirable; personal freedom, govern¬ 
ment according to law, the subordination of the executive to 
the judiciary, t|ie national choice of the government. They 
attribute no special worth to human personality as such; and 
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they conceive of violence as sanctified by the use to which it 
is put. Its adherents are moved by a profound faith in the 
unquestionable rightness of their cause; and its history has 
been as full as any of self-sacrifice and martyrdom. It pro¬ 
ceeds in the conviction that it is based on a number of incon¬ 
trovertible truths: of which the human and eternal passion 
for equality is ultimately the most profound. To give effect to 
that passion, it seeks to make an entirely new re-assessment 
of human motives, in which what is the predominant, fact is 
the relegation of the pecuniary incentive to a comparatively 
subordinate place. It assumes that violence sufficiently pro¬ 
longed can give birth to acceptance of its principles; and that 
fraternity is the outcome of violence. It argues that there is 
an inevitable logic in history which makes the transference of 
social power to the working-class inescapable. Obviously, 
the appeal it makes is great to all who, from economic, or 
racial, or religious reason feel themselves unjustly oppressed. 
It is characterised by the optimism which is the mark of all 
intensely dogmatic creeds, and that optimism gives a self-con¬ 
fidence to its adherents to which few competing systems can 
pretend. How far it is a passing phase, how far a necessary 
part, of social change it is too early to pronounce. Quite ob¬ 
viously, as the experience of Russia has shown, experiment 
with it is costly, and it is not clear that a nation without the 
means of self-sufficiency could survive an attempt at its appli¬ 
cation. Its origins, moreover, in a period when autocracy had 
to be fought, and its success in a period of military defeat, have 
given its theses an inelasticity, on the one hand, and a special 
colour, on the other, which are both extremely important and 
too little considered by Bolshevist writers themselves. But it 
is the historic nature of all particulars to seek to prove that 
they are universal by nature.” 

Shree Marxjee asks us to state that in his view it is un¬ 
desirable that people should read much about Marxism, and 
Socialism, and Bolshevism, and Communism. It is not every 
one who can understand and digest them all: and in most cases 
such a compost results in befogging the reader’s mind and 
weakening his faith in the Gurujee and his doctrines. GiirCijee, 
therefore, emphatically advises that people’s minds should be 
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scrupulously trained along the one-track way, namely, the 
Asal Marxian Way leading to the Communist Utopia via Revo¬ 
lution.—” 

Here the Satheejees in the audience shouted—“Shree 
Gfiriijee-ki-Jai! Shree Revolution-Jee-ki-Jai! Jai Jhunda! Jai 
Gelatine!” 

His Honour— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Spiritjees must not be inter¬ 
rupted. Shree Gurujee may get annoyed. The Hon’ble 
Spiritjees will kindly proceed.” 

Shree Billa-Milla-Jee— 

“Your Honours must have noticed the tactics usually fol¬ 
lowed by the Socialiajees and the Satheejees, which were 
described to Your Honours when their Delegations appeared 
before you. I would draw attention to the fact that the Com¬ 
munist danger is very real: the more so because they have a 
strategy of action which they follow meticulously. The Con¬ 
gress Government and the Congress rank and file, the business 
and mercantile community, the capitalists and the middle 
classes are all targets for the Communists’ attack. They are 
all disunited and show hardly any awareness of the great 
danger that faces them. When the attack comes, there will 
be no resistance: there will be collapse. This is the danger 
against which all concerned must beware. I strongly suspect 
that Shree Marxjee’s appearance in this Hall is nothing but 
insidious propaganda for the Reds—” 

The Masterjee— 

“Order. Order! Shree Marxjee is a Great Gfirujee, and 
speakers here must speak with due respect and decorum and 
refrain from making insinuations. The Hon’ble Spiritjees 
will—” 


Shree Krakjee— 

“The Slogan, ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ was fresh 
during Shree Gurujee’s days on this Earth, and his doctrines 
had derived not a little of their inspiration from that slogan. 
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Has the Gurujee’s conception of these terms undergone any 
change during the century that has elapsed since he issued his 
famous Manifesto?” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Marxjee’s reply is as follows. Of the three terms 
comprising the slogan, he has dropped the last, namely, 
‘Fraternity’, outright as it is a sign of weakness. In its place 
he has substituted ‘Strength’, which is necessary for Survival 
and Self-Expression, that is, Expansion. As regards ‘Liberty’, 
under their current ideology, it stands for ‘Liberty’ to loot, to 
pull down the bourgeoise from his pedestal of power and privi¬ 
lege, and to deprive him of his ill-gotten possessions. The 
term ‘Equality’ now connotes the stage in Society, following 
in the wake of Shree Revolution]ee, where all are equal in 
rendering unquestioning obedience to the dictatorship at the 
top and its manifestations in all layers of the Communist So¬ 
ciety: in unquestioning submission to grinding in workshops: 
in subsisting on ration-cards issued on empty grain-shops: in 
being educated in the three R’s without advance into the 
higher planes of life: in Godlessness: in wallowing in the lowest 
ruts of life not far removed from the level of beasts, with the 
higher emotions and aspirations, their very humanity, crushed 
out: turning them into soulless automatons all. Such is the 
modern conception of the slogan.” 

Shree Jee-Joo-Jo-Jo— 

“Shree Guriijee’s Chelajees have set themselves the mis¬ 
sion to ‘liberate the workers of the World*. For the informa¬ 
tion of the Great and Famous All-Bharat Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference over which I have the honour to preside, will 
Shree Gdrujee let us know who set the Chelajees on the said 
Mission? Our Conference, even with one eye closed and the 
other covered with the Hon’ble Shree Fox-Jee’s dark glasses, 
cannot but observe that the entire history of Shree Gfirtijee’s 
cult is besmeared with acts—bloody acts—of oppression in the 
name of liberation. Shree Gurujee’s conception of ‘Liberty* 
no doubt included the pulling down of imperialism, but my 
Conference has observed that the Chelajees are at the same 
time setting up an imperialism of their own” 
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The Spirit Voice— 

“The Gurujee advises Shreejee and his Conference to 
change their glasses. Once they have got hold of the right 
glasses, they will be able to see the modern Marxian philo¬ 
sophy in its right perspective, adopt it as an Article of Faith 
for themselves, and, as zealous missionaries, preach it with 
one pen and one voice in all the nooks and corners of Bharat: 
and end up as Crusaders in their own right carrying the 
Torch of Liberation to the ends of the Earth, that is to say, 
right up to the Comradejees* Mecca.” 


Shree Zamindar-Jee Land-Holder-Jee— 

“Your Honours! Many speakers here have spoken of the 
Comradejees’ cult as the cult of loot. None of them has told 
Your Honours that it is the policy of our great and patriotic 
National Government that we zamindars and land-holders 
should be dispossessed of our heritage, without compensation, 
and they have even passed, and are passing, laws for the pur¬ 
pose. As Your Honours are aware, the property instinct is 
in the human blood, and as soon as a man earns, a little over 
his requirements, he promptly goes in for property: in urban 
areas he buys or builds a house: in rural areas he buys a 
field. In course of time he comes to acquire a sizable estate. 
To run the estate, to cultivate his fields, he employs culti¬ 
vators who, for their labour, get a share of the produce. The 
land-holder provides seed, water, etc., pays revenue to the 
State, and incurs other connected expenditure. In good times 
he makes profits: in bad times he makes losses. Now the cry 
is raised that the cultivators employed by the land-holder 
should become the owners of the land and that the land-holder 
should be evicted without compensation. The ostensible argu¬ 
ment advanced in support of this measure is understood to be 
that the cultivators are kept suppressed and oppressed, and that 
the land-holder fattens on the fruits of their labour. Granted 
there may be a few, or many, such cases: but, would that be 
a sufficient ground for dispossessing others also of their pro¬ 
perty for no fault theirs? It is said that large estates in the 
hands of individuals is an inequitable state of things, and they 
say that every Bharatee should have his own farm as a citizen 
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of Bharat entitled to equality of opportunity with the rest of 
the Bharat humanity. If all the available land in Bharat were 
pooled and distributed equally among all Bharatees, the plot 
that would go to a Bharatee’s share would not be big enough 
to support him. One could list several defects of such an 
arrangement, but I need not go into them here. The point 
on which I wish to have attention focussed is the inequity of 
confiscation without compensation. I am sorry to see that 
not only our present Government have followed, or propose 
to follow, this inequitous course, but I find that other Impor¬ 
tant political parties in the Country, who may be expected to 
come into power some day, have also included such confisca¬ 
tion in their programmes. Would not such confiscation with¬ 
out compensation amount to loot—legalised loot? If the 
Comradejees' cult is a cult of loot, would not confiscation by 
our Government, without compensation, be identifiable with 
a cult of loot? We know that the Government has some half- 
baked notions of Socialism, and such confiscation is a pet 
theme with them, ensuring the Kisanjees’ votes for them at 
elections. We also know that the inclusion of such confisca¬ 
tion in the programmes of other political parties is also influ¬ 
enced by the same consideration. But....” 


The Kon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“Has Shreejee any suggestion to offer on the subject of 
Compensation?” 


Shree Zamindar-Jee Land-Holder-Jee— 

“Your Honours! Since the confiscations are proposed on 
a wide scale, the question of compensation should be entrust¬ 
ed to special tribunals that should be set up in each district 
or other suitable territorial unit, and the tribunal should 
award cash compensation on the basis of market value. An 
alternative method might be to set up a number of land-hold¬ 
ing co-operative societies to which the confiscated lands may 
be transferred, and the expropriated persons may be allotted 
a fair number of shares in the society by way of compensa¬ 
tion, the remaining shares being distributed among the 
peasants on the land.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony— 

“That would seem to be a fair and also feasible arrange¬ 
ment. The allotment of shares in a co-operative society 
would do away with the necessity of having to pay compen¬ 
sation in hard cash.... ” 


Madame Shree Aurorajee— 

“But that would be against the recognised principle of 
Shree Revolution-Jee. It is to avoid all awkward questions 
such as of compensation and the like that Shree Gelatine-Jee 
goes hand-in-hand with Shree Revolution-Jee. In the 
Marxian Code there is no such word as Compensation. Under 
no Revolution has compensation ever been paid anywhere: 
and there is no reason why it should be paid in Bharat.’' 


Shree Krakjee— 

“I believe Shree Abraham Lincolnjee once made the 
following observations: 

'You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 

You cannot help the wage-earner by pulling down the 
wage-payer. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of man by encourag¬ 
ing class hatred. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves.’ 

Does Shree Marx jee agree in them?” 


The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Marx jee says that Shree Lincoln jee suffered from 
the obsessions and aberrations of his times. The world has 
progressed from Marxism to Leninism, and from Leninism 
to Stalinism. Only a Rip Van Winkle would talk of Lincoln- 
ism today.” 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony— 

“We were told by the earlier Delegations that Shree Marx- 
jee had not visited Bharat during his sojourn on the Earth. 
Presumably the present is his first visit to Bharat, and no 
doubt he has taken the opportunity to study the situation in 
the Country from the Marxian angle of vision. I wonder if 
he would allow us a peep into his mind! ” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Marxjee says he does not think much of the 
movement in Bharat: in fact he is almost disappointed. He 
finds that the Bharatee Comradejees are without guts. The 
Bharatees live too much in the past. If they want to get back 
to Nature and to ape-dom, they can’t move forward to Com- 
rade-dom. He disapproves of spinach and carrots. He dis¬ 
approves of Prohibition: he strongly recommends the adop¬ 
tion of the vodka as the Bharatee National Inspiration. He 
disapproves of the vascillating policy, emanating from the 
Comradejees’ Mecca, of going underground and entering 
legislatures by turns. He particularly disapproves of the 
Primus-Jee’s antics in the realms of Socialism and Commu¬ 
nism. He has noticed some statements of his: for instance— 
‘That he was not opposed to the ideal of Communism, but the 
Communist Party in India was anti-national. It wanted to 
create confusion by sabotage and armed insurrection. There¬ 
fore, the Country should beware of them.’ 

‘That the Communists, whatever their ideology, have fol¬ 
lowed a path of violence and open warfare against the State. No 
State can tolerate that. Their object appears to have been to 
create chaos and disruption out of which perhaps something 
might come. To some extent they have changed their poli¬ 
cies and tactics recently, but basically their approach continues 
to be the same as before’. 

‘That he (the Primus-Jee) claims to be some sort of a 
Communist: a half-Communist! ’ 

Shree Marxjee strongly disapproves of the Government’s 
anti-Communist attitude: but, as regards the last statement, 
he is simply amazed. He points out that one must be either 
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a Socialist or a Communist. Thera is no half-way house. The 
difference between the two is fundamental. The Socialist 
stops short of Revolution: whereas, the Communist starts with 
Revolution, operates with the dictatorship of a junto (euphe¬ 
mistically called the dictatorship of the Proletariat-Jees), and 
the dictatorship has no end, the only change it would ever 
know being an occasional change in its personnel, one set of 
dictators replacing another. To claim that he is a half-Com- 
munist will not deceive an asal Communist, who knows that 
there is no such animal in existence, the age of the mermaid, 
the centaur, and other such half-and-half species having passed 
with the dodo! Shree Marxjee insists that the Primus-Jee 
should make up his mind and go whole-hog with the Comrade- 
jees without further camouflage. 

We have some Socialiajee-Spirits here, who do not agree 
with Shree Marxjee. They say that man by nature is conser¬ 
vative. He believes in gradual growth and development. In 
Nature, for instance, when a dead leaf drops, a full-grown leaf 
does not immediately appear in its place: a new leaf sprouts, 
it grows, and in time becomes a full-sized leaf: so, also, with 
flowers: a rose does not appear on its twig in full blossom all 
at once: it appears as the tiniest bud, and in time grows into 
a full blossom. So, with all Nature’s Laws: so, with Man and 
the Human Society. A revolution is like an explosion, an 
earthquake, which result from the pressure of inclosed gases. 
If the gases are provided an outlet, the explosion and the 
earthquake are obviated. So, in Society, man must take time¬ 
ly measures to remove social injustices and bring contentment 
and happiness in the life of the masses. If this is done in 
time, the masses will not dream of revolutions. The masses 
are by nature patient: they will suffer long in silence with 
trust in the gods of their fathers: they are satisfied with a 
little: if this little comes their way in time, they will plod along 
in contentment. Left to themselves, if they do not get even 
that little, they will take its absence as due to their karma, 
kismat, and die in silence. Such are the masses of Bharat even 
todays—even after contact with more than one generation of 
agitators. It. is the agitators who inject discontent among 
these masses, and their efforts succeed only when the masses 
dd not get the little that they want. If the government of the 
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’ day secures for them their little—which rarely exceeds a 
meagre meal a day in the best of times—the agitators will 
have lost their occupation among them. 

These Spiritjees say that the masses of Bharat have faith 
in the Primus-Jee as the spiritual successor of the Mahatma. 
What is the Primus-Jee’s faith today, these Spiritjees ask. He 
surely knows what Communism is: he surely knows that vio¬ 
lent revolution is its Article of Faith, and that every Com¬ 
munist has to swear by revolution. The Communists do not 
put their ideal and their modus operandi, namely, revolution, 
in separate water-right compartments, enabling a man to adopt 
the ideal and keep clear of the modus operandi: and every 
Communist is avowedly a revolutionary. The Primus-Jee has 
declared that he is not opposed to the ideal of Communism: 
it has been said of him that he is some sort of Communist 
(—this statement has not been contradicted, and what exactly 
it means has not been defined). The kisanjee and the man- 
in-the-street-jee do not know that Communism is Revolution. 
If they knew it, they would not tolerate Communism or Com¬ 
munists, whole or half, in their midst. On the contrary, they 
are told that their Primus-Jee himself is a sort of Communist. 
These trusting souls naturally think it must be good to be 
Communist since their beloved and trusted Primus-Jee is one 
himself: and the presence of Communists among them does 
not evoke the opposition that the presence of revolutionaries 
would evoke. The Bharatee mass mind is lulled into a false 
sense of security: it remains unconscious of the presence of 
the spirit of revolution that envelopes it. Is the Primus-Jee 
not aware of this position? If he is aware of it, why has he 
not taken steps to disabuse the mass mind, and tell the masses 
the exact position about Communism and about himself? If 
he does not do this, would it be wrong if people were led to 
the conclusion that the Primus-Jee’s silence must be inter¬ 
preted as an approval of revolution and that the mass mind 
is insidiously being accustomed to the idea of revolution— 
with his tacit approval? It used to be said some time ago 
that the Communism adopted by China was different from 
that prevailing elsewhere, and that this new and different 
Communism suited the soil of Asia and could be welcomed. 
Observers now say that the revolution in China threw up a 
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dictatorship of the form-book pattern, which has been operat¬ 
ing according to the form-book, and that there is nothing to 
distinguish the Chinese Communism from the parent Com¬ 
munism. Does the Primus-Jee still have any illusions about 
Communism having patterns, European and Asiatic, for 
instance? 

These Spiritjees believe that the Socialism which stops 
short of Revolution should prove a good enough Utopia for 
idealists in Bharat or elsewhere. They believe that the 
Primus-Jee’s Ram Raj has no place in it for revolution. They 
would like him to make the clearest declaration of his faith 
on this vital point at once. As the inheritor of the Mahatma’s 
mantle of Truth and Non-Violence, it is due to the people of 
Bharat that he should cease to toy with Communism even as 
a half-Communist, or a Communist of sorts, that he should 
declare that he is wholly opposed to revolution, and that, ipso 
facto, he is wholly opposed to Communism with its declared 
creed of revolution. This is the least that the people of Bharat 
expect from their beloved and trusted Primus-Jee. Only such 
a clear and unambiguous declaration in the plainest and sim¬ 
plest words will tell the masses in the towns and in the fields 
what their Primus-Jee stands for and what he would like them 
to strive for.” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

‘My Papajee used to say that the Primus-Jee did require 
a bit of ticking-off about his flirtations with Communism, and 
I am glad the Honourable Spiritjees have given him a bit of 
their mind which should do him and the Country nothing but 
good. I wish the Spiritjees also put him right on the ques¬ 
tion of Prestige which, Papajee used to say, had become an 
obstruction with him—” 

His Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! Shreejee means obsession, not obstruction. 
The Hon’ble Spiritjees know their job and do not have to be 
prompted by Shree Dahyajee. Order! Order! The Hon’ble 
Spiritjees will kindly proceed.” 

The Spirit Voice— 

“Shree Marxjee desires to record his dissent from what 
the Socialiajee Spiritjees said just now. 
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We shall take it that the Mahatma’s Bharat,, now the 
* Primus-Jee’s Bharat, of Truth and Non-Violence, is anti-revo- 
• ! lution, and, therefore, anti-Communist: and we shall now 
; proceed: 

During the course of the proceedings we have had occa¬ 
sions to refer to the territorial ambitions of certain parties. 
We may refresh our memory. There are the Shreejees of 
South India who want a Dravidistan. There are the Marathas 
who want a Maha-Rashtra. There are the Shreejees of 
Gfijarat who want a Maha-Gujarat. There are the Sikh Sur- 
darjees who want a Sikhistan—their slogan, if we recollect 
aright, is ‘rnt tf>T»T r gfgren * ‘Raj Karega Khalsa,’ that is, 
‘the Khalsa will rule*. And, lastly, there are the Comradejees 
who want to set up their Ram Raj in all Bharat. It is the 
way with empires and federations and confederacies that when 
the unifying force at the centre weakens or fails, the units 
disintegrate. Even while unions last, units with ambition and 
strength are known to have striven to capture supremacy with¬ 
in the unions. Democracy is yet a babe in Bharat. Bharat’s 
history has known many instances of quick changes among 
the occupants of thrones. He would be a bold astrologer who 
would venture to cast Bharat’s horoscope for the next ten 
years. We wish Bharat well: so we say unto Bharat ‘BE¬ 
WARE OF AMBITIONS’— ^Tanr!’ 

This brings us to the questions how strong is Bharat: how 
does it stand with the world: and what are its chances of sur¬ 
vival in the world context today and tomorrow. 

Like Moonland, Bharat has been a believer in non-vio¬ 
lence, atleast nominally. When the question of the British 
withdrawal was on the tapis with the consequential emer¬ 
gence of a Free undivided India, we find that the book, ‘THE 
INDIA CHARTER’ (1944), which has been mentioned to Your 
Honours, contained the following warning:— 

“Relations with Britain — 

“As mentioned above, my Formula contemplates an Inde¬ 
pendent India, under treaty relations with Britain. As Mr. 
Brailsford has observed. 
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‘India will be as independent as the right hands of her 
armed men, her steel mills and her engineering shops make 
her. Parchments and proclamations cannot confer indepen¬ 
dence, they can only describe what muscle and steel have won. 

An industrially backward Country, even if its, man-power 
enables it to mobilise greater armies than the aggressor can 
put into the field, may have to abandon for a period of years, 
as China has had to do, immense and fertile territories, count¬ 
ing itself fortunate that vast distances and poor communica¬ 
tions enable it to prolong its resistance in the far interior. Its 
hopes of recovering what it has lost depend on the precarious 
help it receives from wealthier Powers which can manufacture 
the arguments of justice. In these days, when the Panzer 
Divisions of one Great Power can range at will over Europe, 
while a thousand bombers scatter ruin in a single night over 
her cities, how many nations are effectively independent? 
Mechanised warfare, but more especially air-power, have 
shattered the old-world concept of sovereignty, Independence 
has become what mathematicians would call a function of 
heavy industry’. 


This is the lesson of the present war, a lesson which the 
Independent India of Tomorrow cannot afford to ignore. We 
shall have to shelve for a time many a cherished ideal, includ¬ 
ing the ideal of Non-Violence: for a time we shall even have 
to relegate to the background all our plans for the better¬ 
ment of our masses: we shall have to concentrate all our atten¬ 
tion, all our will, all our energy and all our resources in 
bringing into existence more and more steel mills, more and 
more engineering shops, training and maintaining more and 
more fighting men including fighting airmen, manufacturing 
more and more armaments, more and more guns and tanks, 
building more and more warships, and, above all, more and 
more war-planes. India's geographical position is such that 
the nearest Great Power would be thousands of miles away 
from her: the vast distances would necessarily affect the 
effective value of a military alliance With any Great Power. 

. Inde p e nden t India would haVe to depend upon herself for the 
protection of her Independence. By her geographical ‘position 
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she is destined to become the Great Power of all South Asia. 
It would have to be the first task of the government of Inde- 
pedent India to see to it that Independent India became 
strong on land, on sea and in the air, in the shortest posable 
time-sufficiently strong to be able to face and overcome any 
attempt at aggression against her from any quarter whatso¬ 
ever. Only so would Independent India be able to secure 
her Independence; only then would it be time for her to 
divert her attention to plans of internal development The 
National Government of Independent India should be able 
to attract to the surface all the wealth that is believed to lie 
buried underground: vis-a-vis Britain, India today (August 
1943) is a creditor country holding Sterling balances in Lon¬ 
don equivalent to over 650 crores of rupees, a position which 
must improve still further while the war lasts: besides, there 
is sufficient wealth in the Country to provide all or most of 
the funds that might be required for our armaments: and 
Independent India would expect that her National Govern¬ 
ment should have the will and the strength to raise all the 
requisite funds by equitable taxation even though it were to 
involve taxation to the breaking point. 

The Treaty with Britain suggested in the Plan of this 
work envisages the provision of a nucleus of the armaments 
of Independent India, and Britain’s part in providing it. 

In the event of Britain declining, for any reason, to assist 
United India with the sale to her of the necessary units of 
armaments as above, the Constitution includes a provision 
which enables the Federal Government of the day to nego¬ 
tiate a like Treaty with any other Power that may be pre¬ 
pared to assist this Country in this vital matter.” 

The partition of the Country also involved the partition of 
her armed strength. There was thus the greater need for 
increasing the Country’s armed strength to serve as an effec¬ 
tive shield for the protection of her newly won Independence. 
Marshal Shree Buldoonsinhjee has given us an idea of how 
Bharat stands tpday. It would seem that the above warning has 
remained unheeded. 

The British Historian, who has been quoted before Your 
Honours, appears to have written about his Countrymen about 
the time of the British withdrawal from India, as under:— 
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(‘Mr.., a Muslim Leader had been asserting at 

the time that Britain had let Islam down all over the World: 
he had been highly critical oi the British in India and else¬ 
where, and had said that Britain had become a third class 
Power. Referring to this the Historian said:) He need not 
necessarily be right in the last statement but he certainly 
will be right if the British people continue to see no good 
in each other, have no self-respect but only the futile indivi¬ 
dual amour-propre they show just now and have no faith 
in their own ability to better the world. It is very comfort¬ 
ing and very conceited to think that we have the moral 
leadership of the world but quite useless unless we have 
the energy and ability to act in support of our moral prin¬ 
ciples. The ability so to act, as the world is at present 
constituted, rests to no small degree on the material power 
of our nation by which its influence is made to be felt. That 
in its turn rests on the industry of each one of us. I cannot 
see that a lazy, selfish people can lay any claim to moral 
leadership.’ 

We Spiritjees feel that the above words might with equal 
force be addressed to the Bharatees today. We understand 
that their leaders have the notion that Bharat holds the moral 
leadership of Asia, if not also of the world. That the ambi¬ 
tion is a worthy one, we agree: but, as the above extract points 
out, to hold moral principles is not enough for effective leader¬ 
ship: the Bharatees must have the energy and ability to act in 
support of their moral principles: and their ability so to act 
would rest on their material power by which they can make 
their influence felt. What material power do the Bharatees 
possess today? None—as Shree Marshaljee Buldoonsinhjee 
has told us. Your Honours may ask how this deficiency could 
be supplied. ‘THE INDIA CHARTER’ had indicated the way: 

‘We shall have to shelve for a time many a cherished 
ideal, including the ideal of Non-Violence: for a time we 
shall even have to relegate to the background all our plans; 
for the betterment of our masses: we shall have to concen¬ 
trate all our attention, all our will, all our energy and all 
our resources in bringing into existence more and more steel 
mills. more and more engineering shops, training and main¬ 
taining more and more fighting men including fighting air- 
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men, manufacturing more and more armaments, more and 
more guns and tanks, building more and more warships, and 
and above all, more and more war-planes'. 

That way appears to be still open, and patriots with deter¬ 
mination and long sight should be able to rise to the situation, 
admit past errors, and, with unflinching determination, set 
themselves, with singleness of purpose, on the path of making 
Bharat strong on land, sea and air—sufficiently strong to enable 
it to become the acknowledged Great Power of all South Asia. 

It would be some time before Bharat could build her own 
armaments, warships, and war planes. The march of Com¬ 
munism, of course, will not tarry in the meantime, and. Your 
Honours may ask how would Bharat resist its onslaught and 
safeguard her position during the intervening period. This 
brings us to the question of Bharat’s Foreign Policy. Tnis 
has been declared to be one of Neutrality. At its Jaipur 
Session in December 1948, the Congress adopted the following 
resolution on the Country’s Foreign Policy:— 

‘The National Congress has, even while it was struggling 
for the freedom of India, associated itself with progressive 
movements and struggles for freedom in other countries. 
India’s liberation was viewed as a part of the larger freedom 
of all the countries and peoples of the world. In particular, 
the Congress has stood in the past for the ending of all im¬ 
perialist domination and colonial exploitation of any coun¬ 
try or people, and has opposed Fascism and all other tenden¬ 
cies which suppress human spirit. 

The foreign policy of India must necessarily be based on 
the principles that have guided the Congress in past years. 
Those principles are the promotion of world peace, the free¬ 
dom of all nations, racial equality, and the ending of Im¬ 
perialism and Colonialism. In particular the Congress is 
interested in the freedom of the nations and peoples of Asia 
and Africa who have suffered under various forms of colo¬ 
nialism for many generations. 

With a view to advance the cause of world peace and 
co-operation, India associated herself with the United Na¬ 
tions. This Congress declares its full adherence to the prin- 
- eiplec underlying the Charter of the United Notions. 
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•*' : It should be the constant aim of the foreign policy of 
India to maintain friendly and co-operative relations with 
all nations and to avoid entanglement in military or similar 
alliance which tend to divide up the world in rival groups 
and thus endanger world peace. 

In view of the attainment of complete independence and 
the establishment of the Republic of India, which will sym¬ 
bolise that independence and give to India the status among 
the nations of the world that is her rightful due, her present 
association with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
of Nations will necessarily , have to change. India, however, 
desires to maintain all such links with other countries as do 
not come in the way of her freedom of action and indepen¬ 
dence, and the Congress would welcome her free associa¬ 
tion with the independent nations of the Commonwealth for 
their commonwealth and the promotion of woi'ld peace. 

India is especially concerned with her neighbour coun¬ 
tries of Asia and the Congress trusts that closer bonds of 
fellowship and co-operative effort for the maintenance of 
the freedom of Asian nations and their progress will be 
developed’. 

The Election Manifesto issued by the Congress on the eve of 
the First General Elections in the Country since Independence 
contained the following statement on the subject of Foreign 
Policy: — 

‘India has pursued an independent line in her own na¬ 
tional interest and in the interest of world peace and has 
sought to maintain friendly relations with all countries. This 
has been a positive policy and, though sometimes criticised 
by others, has been vindicated by recent developments. This 
policy, which has borne some fruit already will, no doubt, 
yield further results and should be pursued. 

India’s policy with our neighbour countries has been 
very friendly, and we have welcomed the recent develop¬ 
ments in Nepal. Unfortunately, we cannot say this in re- 
• : gard to Pakistan, with which our relations have been full 
- of - difficulty. We have repeatedly endeavoured to find a 
' r solution for the many issues on .which we are at variance, 
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but without success. The chief among these issues is that 
of Kashmir. In spite of the aggression by Pa ki s t a n and the 
continuous provocative propaganda there, we have endea¬ 
voured to find a peaceful settlement in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of Jammu and Kashmir State. That 
policy holds, and we cannot permit the Kashmir State to be 
disposed of in any other way. We owe a duty to the people 
of this State as well as to ourselves and we have to discharge 
it fully. 

The world is distraught and moves from one crisis to 
another. India is affected by these world crises and cannot 
escape their consequences. We live in dangerous times and 
a false step may well prove perilous to us. India can only 
play an effective part in the cause of peace in this tormented 
world by adhering to her ideals and building up her strength 
as a United nation. Separatist and fissiparous tendencies 
weaken the nation and make it ineffective and, at the same 
time, come in the way of all progress. These difficult and 
precarious times demand a large unity of purpose and en¬ 
deavour and co-operation in achieving the objectives we 
have placed before ourselves’. 

When the Primus-Jee referred to his Policy of Neutral¬ 
ism, Shree Jfi-Pee-Jee had observed that it had made Bharat 
suspect in the eyes of both the blocs, the Anglo-American Bloc 
and the Soviet Bloc. We may here mention what Shree Mao 
Tse-tung-Jee, the Dictator of Communist China, said of Neu¬ 
tralism in 1950:— 

‘We belong to the anti-imperialist front headed by the 
U.S.S.R., and we can only look for genuine friendly aid from 

that front and not from the imperialist front-We also 

oppose the illusion of a third road.-——In the world without 
exception one either leans to the side of imperialism or the 
side of socialism. Neutrality is a camouflage’. 

As a subject people, the Bharatees had so far nothing to do 
with a Foreign Policy. Their life as an Independent People 
has been much too short to give them an adequate idea as to 
what foreign relations are and how a Country’s foreign policy 
may be evolved and shaped from time to time. Shree JS-Pee- 
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Jee attempted to give some views on the point a little while 
back. As a people, the Bharatees have the foggiest notion of 
the subject, and they appear to have left external relations 
and foreign policy to their Primus-Jee whom they appear to 
have accepted as an expert on the subject. We think he should 
be the first to admit that he is yet a novice and an amateur 
in this most vital department of a country’s life; and he should 
be ready to learn and be guided by experience and advice 
both which he should welcome from whatever quarter they 
were offered. For Bharat the position, as we see it, is clear. 
It is a weak Country: it has natural resources, but these have 
yet to be developed: it has yet to build up its economy: rela¬ 
tively to the great power blocs, it has hardly any military 
strength. This Bharat, today, stands neutral between the two 
power blocs. Perhaps it believes that neither block will touch 
it for the fear that that would bring in the intervention of the 
other bloc. So long as it suits the blocs to allow Bharat to 
remain a buffer state between them on its neutrality pedestal, 
Bharat may remain immune from power-pressure. The mo¬ 
ment it suits either bloc, it will not hesitate to march in and 
occupy Bharat. The other bloc will of course challenge such 
occupation, but the fight then will be on Bharat’s soil. What 
that will mean Bharat must understand. As to which of the 
two blocs may be expected to take the initiative when the 
time in its opinion becomes ripe for a move, the guess does 
not appear to be difficult. As Your Honours will have ob¬ 
served, Communism is on the march with its Mission of Libe¬ 
ration. China has been liberated. Cato used to remind the 
Roman Senate ‘Delenda est Carthago,’ ‘Carthage has to be 
destroyed’. For the Comradejees, the slogan will probably be 
‘Bharat has to be liberated’. Russian territory marches with 
Kashmir. Tibet is now a part of Communist China and Tibet 
is understood to claim Bhutan if not also Nepal. Communist 
China claims that its border with Bharat marches along the 
Brahmaputra. Burma has advanced a claim to Assam. What 
resistance will Burma offer to Communist China when the 
westward march commences? How long will it take Com¬ 
munist Chinese forces to penetrate Bharat territory? What 
resistance will Bharat be able to put up to these invaders and 
to their fifth column in its midst—and, With What chances of 
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success, while it keeps the major portion of her forces deploy¬ 
ed against her western neighbour? 

These, in our view, are serious matters which those who 
take their stand on neutrality must consider seriously. 

If Bharat were a strong Country, with well-developed re¬ 
sources, a well-knit economy, and powerful armed forces at 
its command to meet such a challenge, its neutral pose might 
be justified, for it is a well-understood axiom of armed force 
that it understands and respects armed force only, not neu¬ 
trality. These conditions do not appear to exist: and, while 
these conditions remain absent, if the challenge from Com¬ 
munism materialises, the likely result can be envisaged fairly 
accurately. 

It is likely that in the event of such a challenge, the rulers 
of Bharat may decide not to offer resistance, and they may 
accept ‘Liberation’ as they had accepted ‘Partition’ in the re¬ 
cent past. It does not appear to us that the Bharatees realise 
the implications of such an eventuality. As their well-wishers, 
we feel bound to warn them to ‘BEWARE OF MUNICH®— 

On the other hand, it is also likely that the other bloc 
may offer to intervene, and Bharat may agree to the interven¬ 
tion. That would mean a war on Bharat’s soil, possibly a war 
of attrition. 

Can such a catastrophe be prevented. Your Honours may 
ask? We do not claim to be experts in these matters: we only 
see things from the common sense point of view, and draw 
common sense inferences and conclusions. It seems to us that 
the above-visualised catastrophe could possibly be averted by 
a timely show of force, force capable of containing the flood. 
Such force could only be assembled and built up with the help 
of the other bloc. It would mean abandoning the Policy of 
Neutrality and joining the Anti-Communist Bloc. It would 
be for the Government of Bharat to consider whether such 
reorientation of their Foreign Policy was demanded for the 
safety of the Country. It would be for the People of Bharat 
to sea that their Government made a wise decision in the 
inte rest s at the Country. 
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Your Honours hinted at the desirability of an understand¬ 
ing between Bharat and Pakistan on the lines of the X. Y.Z. 
Plan in connection with the Kashmir tangle. It seems to us 
that such an arrangement would be in the interests of both 
the Countries. We observe that at the moment the Bharatees, 
including their spokesmen, their legislators, and their Govern¬ 
ment, have taken up the attitude that the people of Kashmir 
must decide for themselves whether to remain with Bharat 
or to go with Pakistan, and that, meanwhile, they must remain 
with Bharat. The people and Government of Pakistan, no 
doubt, hold a similar attitude with Pakistan substituted for 
Bharat. The X. Y. Z. Plan provides that the State may be 
jointly administered by Bharat and Pakistan for a period 
renewable from time to time. The present arrangement breeds 
tension and friction under the shadow of bayonets. The X.Y.Z. 
Plan enables the withdrawal of bayonets, easing of tension, 
peaceful administration, and eventual adjustment in the full¬ 
ness of time by peaceful methods under peaceful conditions. 
The Plan also provides for the creation of peaceful conditions 
in the wider spheres of the national life of the two countries. 
It also provides for Joint Defence for these countries in their 
common interests against their common foes. If this arrange¬ 
ment were effected along with alignment with the anti-Com- 
munist Bloc, the position of Bharat vis-a-vis the Communist 
threat would, it seems to us, be made reasonably secure. 

It is claimed for Hindooism that intolerance and fanaticism 
are alien to it, and that Hindoos are temperamentally non¬ 
violent. Our British Historian appears to hold that this claim 
cannot be sustained, and he quotes the fact that the Bhagvad 
Gita was given out on a famous battle-field of olden time. 
He appears to hold that Bharat faces the crumbling of its an¬ 
cient Hindoo system, and that when the system breaks up, 
the only solid philosophy in tune with modem times available 
to a groping and undeveloped people who have given up an 
authoritative religious doctrine, will be Communism. This is 
a view which Bharatees will do well to ponder. It seems to us, 
however, that Communism, wedded as it is to violent Revo¬ 
lution, is opposed to the genius of the people of Bharat, and 
that resistance to its forcible imposition upon them would be 
the bounden duty of every Bharatee citizen from the Presi- 
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dent and the Primus-Jee down to the humblest kisanjee and 
man-in-the-street-jee. It also seems to us that, as Shree Mao- 
Tse-tung-Jee had pointed out, there is no ‘third road’, that 
4 neutrality is a camouflage’, and that, for Bharat, alignment 
with the anti-Communist Bloc remains the only course to be 
followed. It also seems to us that, as Your Honours felt, 
Bharat’s interests demand that an understanding should be 
reached with Pakistan on the Kashmir question. It further 
seems to us that the considerations of safety demand that the 
above steps should be taken without loss of time. If these 
steps were taken in time, it seems to us that Bharat would 
then have an opportunity to build up her national strength 
as advised by the author of ‘THE INDIA CHARTER,’ for, it 
must be remembered that Bharat will be Independent only as 
the right hands of her armed men, her steel mills and engi¬ 
neering shops, her fighting strength on land, sea and air, will 
make her. If these steps were not taken in time, it seems to 
us that Bharat would stand in her naked weakness and help¬ 
lessness, exposed to a Communist attack from without and 
chaos within, eventually at the mercy of a ruthless, irremov¬ 
able dictatorship of a local junto under foreign overlordship, 
as in the case of other ‘liberated’ peoples. It seems to us that 
, the danger is real: that it is imminent: we feel we must warn 
the Bharatees to ‘BEWARE OF DICTATORSHIPS’— 

Your Honours! We have done. We hope our presence 
, here has been of some help to Your Honours.” 

His Honour the Masterjee— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble Spiritjees have closed their 
innings. Our Honourable Visitors desire to say a few words 
before the proceedings terminate.’* 



CHAPTER XXVI 


GOOD-BYE, DEAR COUSINS ! JAI HIND! 
JAI BHARAT! 


IBs Honour the M.C.— 

“Order! Order! The Hon’ble the Leader of the Mission 
from Moonland—the Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony.” 

The Hon'ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Dear Cousins! The longest day has an end: the longest 
night has an end: Dr. Thomas-Moony’s doubts have an end: 
the longest cameljee-neck has an end: Shree Masterjee’s 
rhymes have an end: Shree Stalinowskyjee’s moustache has an 
end: Shree Orthojee’s beard and Shree Cowjee’s tail have an 
end: even Shree Primus-Jee’s Glideway has an end: so, alas! 
this Conference, too, has an end, and that end, alas! we have 
reached! I assure you, dear Cousins, I say this with a heavy 
heart, and I am sure this is also true of all my Honourable 
Colleagues. 

As you dear Cousins know, we have come out to your 
Great Country to see things for ourselves and to gather 
impressions at first hand. We have seen much, we have heard 
much, we have read much, we have sensed much: and, as we 
had exclaimed at the end of the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee 
Shree Neerajee’s performance at Bombay, we may say again 
truthfully, without exaggeration, and without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that we are impressed: we are deeply impressed: we 
are hugely impressed: we are vastly impressed. 

You dear Cousins have taken so much trouble in coming 
here from long distances, at great inconvenience to your¬ 
selves, and telling us all about yourselves and your affairs, 
your fortunes and misfortunes, your hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments, your aspirations and your limitations. We are deeply 
grateful to all you dear Cousins who have come here, and we 
are equally deeply grateful to all our dear Cousins who, 
through the perversity of the Fates, chanced to miss the bus, 
the train and the plane, and were consequently unable to 
aeeempany our dear Cousinjee, Shree Monazite-Jee—I mean 
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Shree-Jee Venkata RaosJee, aon of Shree-Jee Subbah-Rao-Jee. 
We hope we shall have the pleasure—which has been denied 
to us today—of meeting Shree Left-behind-Jees next time we 
are here. 

Dear Cousins! Your problems are so vast, and they have 
been presented to us so vastly, without stinting in words both 
written and spoken, that we have literally been overwhelmed. 
I am sure it will take us hours, days, weeks and months: it 
will take all our energy, all our effort, all our patience, all 
our perseverance: and it will tax our memory, our intelligence, 
our confidence, our faith, and, last, but not the least, our 
sanity: I am sure it will take us all these and more to be able 
to digest all we have heard, read, seen and sensed, and to 
produce an intelligent and intelligible report for our Parlia¬ 
ment in Moonland... ” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Wonderful! Beautiful! Marvellous! Phajulbhai! How the 
Honourable Dacturjee speaks! and how the words flow from 
his lips, like Shree Gungajee from Kailash, or Shree Niagara- 
jee from Vaikunth. Shree Venkata Rao-Jee and his bus, the 
train and the plane are simply nowhere before him. Dactur¬ 
jee, do you always talk like this, and do you talk like this in 
Conferences and Parliaments only, or do you talk like this at 
home also, to your Madamejee, for instance?” 

His Honour— 

“Order! Order! ” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“I had warned you dear Cousins at Bombay that we 
Moonlanders talk too much. I am no exception. In fact, I 
am an outstanding representative of the talking species. Is 
it not remarkable that while dear Cousin, Shree Dahyajee,-on 
the one hand, is all appreciation, for which I am very grate¬ 
ful to him, my Honourable Colleague, Dr. Spade-Moony, on 
the other hand, has found it necessary to hand me a note— 
here it is—with these two ominous words—‘Brakes indicated’. 
You all know what that means. And, 1 am afraid, he is right. 
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Time is flying like the dickens, or, as we should say in our 
modem parlance, it is flying as if on cultural wings, and I am 
sure you dear Cousins expect me to say a few words before 
we part. So, as my Honourable Colleague has thoughtfully 
recommended, I shall apply the brakes to my talking appara¬ 
tus and make the speeching brief and quick (applause and 
laughter). 

It seems to me, dear Cousins, that you would like me to 
speak, as far as possible, in the order in which the several 
Delegations appeared before us: and I shall begin with the 
Delegation of Maha-Gujaratees which appeared under the 
distinguished Leadership of our dear Cousin, Shree Dahyajee. 
I shall restrict my observations to just a couple of sentences, 
or so, for, to attempt anj^thing beyond that, without adequate 
study, would amount to unwarranted presumption on my 
part, and unfair alike to my Honourable Colleagues on the 
one hand, and you dear Cousins and your great Country on 
the other. 

Our Maha-Gujaratee cousins told us about their descent 
from the woodlands, their development through the ages, and 
their present ascent to the goal of Statehood. They told us 
about their life at home and in society, their occupations, and 
their unbroken success therein. They constitute an impor¬ 
tant element in the life of the Country. It seems to us they 
will go far. We were struck by the Gujarat Grenadiers in the 
context of Shreejees’ aspirations to Statehood. As pioneers 
in their first steps, they were wonderful. Their march-past 
would have done honour to any crack regiment of the line, 
and gladdened the heart of Marshal Marsobombo, our genial 
Ambassador from Mars. We have no Grenadiers in Moon- 
land, but it seems to us to be good to be Grenadiers. We 
would suggest to our Maha-Gftjarat Cousins that it would be 
well for them to develop the Grenadier project. It would 
help building up physique and developing manly qualities: 
and these Grenadiers, I am sure, will have nothing to worry 
about the brawn or bran in Surdarjees. Shreejees would 
also do well to develop a flair for the fine arts. They are 
already good in literature: let them take to the other bran¬ 
ches of Culture. They are famous for their pioneering spirit. 
We would suggest that they might undertake a novel experi- 
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ment in Social Service. Wherever the Maha-Giijaratees may 
have settled down in any numbers, they might open a Service 
Roll of Honour in which each seth and each householder 
) of any substance might record, on say every Diwali, 
or New Year day, his achievements during the year in the 
service of Society—whether communal or secular, it need not 
matter. The exposure of blackmarketeers, tax-evaders, 
hoarders, and profiteers, might be deemed to be a service of 
top merit: and mere money-making might be deemed to be 
a profession of little merit. The entries in this Service Roll 
of Honour might be read out at all social and other functions, 
and extracts might be forwarded to the State Governments 
for permanent record. (At this stage it was observed that 
the Hon’ble Doctorjee was handed another note from the 
Hon’ble Dr. Spade-Moony, at which the former glanced in a 
hurry, and looking at the latter said ‘yes, yes’, and 
proceeded). 

Yes! Now, to the Sanatanee Shreejees I would say ‘Live 
less in the past, live more in the present. It will help you to 
shake off the Theocratic distemper’. 

As regards the SCidharakjees, we liked their make-up, 
their attitude to life, their vision, and their approach thereto. 
They appeared to us to have a future. They deserve 
encouragement and support from their elders. 

The Harijanjees have our sympathy. To them we would 
say—‘Think less of religion and the gods. As you have a 
duty towards the gods, they have a duty towards you. You 
have done your part: now let the gods do their part. In the 
meantime, set up hygiene missions, and send out squads to all 
Harijan habitations all over the Country. Let your elders 
select promising young men and train them to become leaders. 
They will know what to do and will do it’. 

The Maha-Gfijaratees, the Maha-Rashtrians, the South- 
India Shreejees and the Sikh-Surdarjees have pressed the 
question of Linguistic States. They have a strong case, no 
doubt We have observed, however, that there are certain 
very vital questions, questions, so to say, of life and death, 
facing the Country, which, to our mind, must be tackled 
immediately, if the Country is to survive as a Free State. 
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We would, therefore, advise these Shreejees to defer the 
Linguistic States question for a while, say, for a period of 
10 years, and let the present set-up have a chance to consoli¬ 
date the Country. 

The Minorities, namely, the Muslims, the Christians and 
the Parsees, have our congratulations on their public spirit 
and political sagacity. Their decision to adopt Shree Master- 
jee’s philosophy of life is praiseworthy and far-sighted, and 
does credit to their judgment. Let them adhere to that 
philosophy, and serve Bharat with singleness of purpose, and, 
we are sure, all will be well with them. 

To our Christian Cousins we would add a word—‘Do not 
turn back any one who ‘knocks’ and ‘asks’ : ‘open’ and ‘give’. 

To our Parsee Cousinjees, we would say—‘Less of the 
esoteric: less of Ortho-Jee-ism: more of Bodogodho-ism— 
preferably, Bodoism minus Godhoism. We hear you feel you 
are being pushed back. You appear to us to have grit, and 
strong elbows and shoulders. Recapture your past ambitions, 
dare to shoulder responsibilities, and, with determination 
founded on merit, elbow yourselves on to the forefront among 
your compatriots. Don’t merely keep talking of the achieve¬ 
ments of your fatherjees. Build up your character and a 
strong backbone: develop guts, spine, even nerve and plenty 
of it. We hear you once had some Parsee Battalions: we have 
seen none today. We would have liked to see your Orthojees 
grenadiering along with the Shreejees of Maha-Gdjarat. You 
had a mission in the past— 

jb f ,j'—‘may we be friends to all India’. 

Let that be still your mission today and tomorrow. We are 
sure Bharat needs you and has a place for you in her life, 
just as she has for her other children, the Gujaratees, 
Marathas, Muslims, Christians, Surdarjees, Bungalojees, and 
the Shreejees from South Bharat. By your hard work, strong 
character, and your unstinted maximum contribution in the 
building up of the Nuv-Bharat New-Bharat of tomorrow, make 
yourselves indispensable to your countrymen, and recapture 
for yourselves the comer of love and gratitude your fatherjees 
had won in the hearts of their compatriots—Here is yet another 
note from my Hon’ble Colleagues, with the same legend— 
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‘Brakes! Brakes! Brakes!’—this one is signed by our Monitor- 
jees, the Hon’ble Dr. Censor-Moony and the Hon’ble 
Dr. Mentor-Moony, in addition to the Honourable Dr. Spade- 
Moony. So, on with the Brakes! (Laughter). 

I have now reached the Delegation of the Bombay State 
Ministry. What a vast field of topics they offer—I have more 
than half a mind to relax the Brakes! But, alas! My Hon’ble 
Colleague-Jees, whose gentle souls would not permit them to 
say ‘Shoo’ to a cat—even the mild Moonland cat, leave aside its 
indescribable Bharatee sister—are making big, big eyes at me, 
as Cousin Dahyajee would say! So, I shall content myself 
with saying just a couple of words. We found they were all 
earnest men, who made up for their lack of administrative 
experience by genuine zeal and desire to serve their State to 
the best of their ability and in the Mahatma’s traditions, and 
we are sure the people’s gratitude is due to them in the fullest 
measure. Of course, they are not infallible, and they will be 
the first to admit it: but, then, who is infallible in this imper¬ 
fect world? Even the Stalinowskyjees in the Comradejees’ 
Ram Raj are not in'fallible: Even we Moony-jees of our Moony 
Ram Raj are not infallible—Ah, Yes, the Brakes! I had for¬ 
gotten them!—So, there is just one little matter to which we 
should like to draw the attention of the Bombay Honourable 
Ministerjees. We would say to them—and, perhaps, parti¬ 
cularly, to the Hon’ble Shree Moorajee Shree Neerajee—you 
have done well, friends, and we have no doubt you will do 
better still with a little less of ‘reformation’—a little less of 
interference with the people’s way of life. It is not neces¬ 
sary, for the well being of the State, that they should all be 
puritans and saints: and, as we understand government, it 
is not the State Government’s job to manufacture saints. It 
is necessary, however, that in these days of so many short¬ 
ages and hardships, the people should be enabled to derive 
some little joy in life if possible, from their own way of life. 
We have been objecting to the ‘regimentation’ that is the 
feature of life in the Comradejees* Ram Raj. Are we not 
having a sizable measure of ‘regimentation’ in Bombay? 

To our friends from Bungala, we would just refer to the 
‘thief and dscoit’ allegory, quoted by the learned Punditjee, 
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and say—-‘Raise yourselves above the plane of the allegory: 
Guru Dev Tagore*Jee had taken you along with him. to the 
■ planes in the higher altitudes: those planes appear to have 
been lost: make it your job to re-discover and recapture those 
planes. We refuse to believe that the Gfirti Dev’s race is 
extinct!’ 

Then we pass on to our friends of the Commerce and 
Industry Delegation. To them I could say volumes—as large 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica—if my Honourable Colleague- 
Jees with the big, big eyes, were not here! I will, however, 
say just this to Shree Billa-Milla-Jee and other good friends 
of his Delegation—‘Keep the interests of Bharat in mind: keep 
the good name of Bharat before your eyes: a little later I will 
refer to a certain Defence Loan—when it is floated, subscribe 
to it freely and amply, for you must realise that only when 
the Country’s Defences have been adequately built up that 
your Commerce and Industry can be safe and can flourish.’ 

From what we heard from our Socialiajee and Comrade- 
jee friends, we find that the Country has already made con¬ 
siderable strides along the Socialiajees’ way, that even in the 
times of the British, several legislative measures had been 
taken for the benefit of the Bharatee Proletariat-Jees. As we 
all know, the Congress has unofficially adopted Socialism as 
its creed, and the Congress Government is pledged to continue 
advance along the Socialist Path towards the Socialist Heaven. 
To them we would say—‘Friends, you are well set on your 
Path: go slow: consolidate before you advance further: we see 
that you have already made considerable progress: devote the 
next 25 years to consolidation. Consolidation involves con¬ 
siderable solid work, and 25 years is nothing in a nation’s life: 
but, these will strengthen your feet for the next steps forward 
with firm hold on solid ground beneath.’ 

To the Comradejees we would say 'Friends, from what we 
have heard and seen, your ideology of violent revolution is 
not suited to the genius of Bharat—the non-violent Bharat of 
the Mahatma, the Bharat of the Bavajees and Shree Cowjees. 
Therefore, leave Bharat alone. Else, all Bharat will rise 
against you—rise as a huge Bavajee-cum-Cowjee colossus— 
and roll you back to Peking, or Moscow, or any other place 



ym may claim as your spiritual home! We have no dcaibt 
about your patriotism, and we trust you are Bharatees before 
Comradejees, and, as such, will abide by your countrymen’s 
decision as loyal sons of Bharat. 

Now come Their Highnesses who appear to us to have 
been bundled out somewhat unceremoniously. However, as 
Shree Masterjee would say, done is done, and settled 
facts must not be unsettled. It seems that they have 
been placed on the ‘unemployed’ shelf while their services 
could yet have been harnessed in the interests of the Country. 
The Hon’ble Spiritjees felt so, and they have indicated a way. 
If the Central Government calls for their services, we have 
no doubt the Princes will be ready to play their part. If they 
don’t, Their Highnesses need not worry: for men of good will, 
patriotism and means, apart from noble traditions, social 
sendee would offer an ample field for free play of all their 
inherent qualities of the head and the heart. 

This brings us to the Akhil Bharat Hindoo Maha Sahha. 
The very mention of the name has evoked a powerful 
‘Gr-r-r-r-r-r’ from Shree Tigerjee who, we find, is sitting up and 
taking serious notice of all about him, particularly of Shree 
Old-Guardjee and his newly—acquired ward in dhoti and fez 
cap. We must say we have grown to like Shree Tigerjee the 
more we see and hear him. His well-filled proportions inspire 
confidence and go to support the brawn-theory of our Dr. 
Lancet-Moony of which you may have heard. The fact that 
in spite of his close proximity and lusty Gr-r-r-r-r-r’s, Shree 
Cowjees here do not appear to be afraid at all, speaks volumes 
for Shree Tigerjee’s sense of good manners and etiquette in 
society. Now, as regards the Sabha, we confess their atti¬ 
tude vis-a-vis your neighbour, Pakistan, has caused us con¬ 
siderable anxiety. That they disapprove of the Partition of 
the Country is beyond a doubt. They were unable to 
prevent it at the time it took place, They perhaps expected 
the neighbour’s collapse from economic and ether causes. 
The cellapae has not materialised. The Sabha has adopted 
‘reunion’ of the two countries aa an article of faith. This tends 
to l ^ p tt# Bharatees’ mi nds and rwpfTi dttopt 

on the other side, where they suspect the presence in Jjhe 
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Bharatee mind of an under-current of 'force.’ That the other 
side has put up a counter-blast of 'Hindoostan Hamara’ would, 
in the circumstances, be but natural. It seems to us that the 
Sabha’s attitude and agitation on this subject are bound to 
prove futile and also harmful to Bharat's interests. On the 
other hand, the X.Y.Z. Plan on the subject of Kashmir, 
which provides for a confederation with Bharat and Pakistan 
as the Principal Partners, appears to us to hold all the 
elements and advantages of a ‘reunion’ and, for that reason, 
this Plan appears to deserve serious consideration by the 
Sahha and all Bharatees interested in the future of these 
neighbour-States. If we might put out a suggestion to the 
Maha Sabha, they might drop the ‘reunion’ slogan and adopt 
‘confederacy’ in its place, and we feel that such reorientation 
of their policy and creed might induce Shree Tiger-jee to 
return to his old love, that is, rejoin the Sabha—‘Gr-r-r-r-r-r!’ 
He seems to agree, for, I see he also wags his tail, and, if I am 
not mistaken, I distinctly caught him throwing out a couple 
of ogling winks at Shree Old-Guard-jee and his dhotied and 
faized ward! So, the prospects appear to be promising, and 
we trust the Sabha will strike the bargain now while Shree 
Tigerjee is in this happy mood. 

Numuste, Shree Jo-Jo ! Numuste, Shreejees Krakjee- 
Crankjee! My Honourable Colleague-Jees, Pundit Dr. 
Censor-Moony and Pundit Dr. Mentor-Moony, particularly 
desire me to convey to you their fraternal regards and greet¬ 
ings (—yes, both were Punditjees before they were created 
Doctorjees, so, each is a Pundit-Doctorjee in his own right—). 
We have followed your progress with great interest, both 
under your subject-state and since your attainment of full 
knighthood under Independence. My Honourable Colleague- 
jees were particularly impressed with Shree Krakjee’s Testa¬ 
ment of Faith, which had their full approval. They were 
equally impressed with Shree Crankjee’s Commenary there¬ 
on. which also had their full approval, subject of course to 
his assurance that he was not even on nodding terms with 
Shree Satanjee—a point on which my Honourable Colleague- 
jee, Dr. Thomas-Moony, has some doubts for he seems to have 
heard Shree Orthojee insist that his esoteric eye had dis¬ 
tinctly spied the presence of Shree Satanjee cosily seated on 
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Shree Crankjee’s left shoulder, with his lips glued to Shree 
Crankjee’s ear. Very ominous, if a fact! Perhaps, the 
Honourable Spiritjees did not notice it, else, they would surely 
have commented on it. (The Spirit Voice—‘We think Shree 
Ortho jee’s esoteric vision has continued to remain blurred 
in the absence of the penance prescribed by Shree Cowjee: 
that is why he sees things which have no existence in fact— 
a serious case for a psychiater’). So, that’s that My Hon’ble 
Colleague-jees hold strong views on the reported attack on 
the Fourth Estate through an amendment of the Constitution, 
which, they consider to be a blow under the belt, an unknight] y 
and highly deplorable episode for all concerned. It appears 
from the sequel that the Bharatee knights put up a poor show 
upon which my Honourable Colleague-jees are unable to con¬ 
gratulate them. They think this episode has shown that the 
Bharatee Fourth Estate is sadly lacking in spine and fibre, a 
regrettable position, which has convinced them that so long 
as the absence of these vital elementals persists, the Estate’s 
wail over rights and freedoms and attacks and infringements 
can have no meaning in the eyes of the discerning Reading- 
Public-Jee, and cannot evoke their sympathy and support. 
My Hon’ble Colleague-jees would, in these circumstances, 
advise their dear Cousins and Brothers of the Pen to concen¬ 
trate all their attention and energy on the development of 
spine and fibre. 


Dear Cousins, I now come to the Delegation of your 
Central Ministry presided over by your great Primus-Jee. 
Here we tread on delicate ground, with tender toes in the way 
and the atmosphere surcharged with explosive gases. At 
other times, and in other climes, I would have loved to talk 
to our dear Cousin, Shree Primus-Jee, for days on end. To¬ 
day, I shall be the essence of brevity—I had almost said 
‘salinity,’ but that, of course, as you know, is the monopoly of 
our dear Cousins from Maha-Gfijarat. The Hon’ble Spirit¬ 
jees have dealt with the burning questions of the day in their 
inimitable way and in an impartial spirit. They spoke from 
first-hand knowledge of affairs and men: and their observa¬ 
tions were based on recorded evidence. Besides, they spoke 
without bias, and their pointers were inspired by a desire to 
advance the interests of your great Country; To their com- 
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ipents and pointers I have little to add. To our dear Primus- 
Jee I would just say—FIRST THINGS FIRST. I am sure 
he does not need to be assured that in anything I may say I 
am not actuated by any desire to criticise him or his Govern¬ 
ment. I am actuated solely by a desire to be helpful. I 
would be the first to admit that the responsibility for framing 
the Country’s Policy, internal, and external, and of imple¬ 
menting that Policy is primarily the concern of the Primus- 
Jee and his Government: and I would be the last to contro¬ 
vert that position. Besides, we are here as the guests of his 
Government and it would ill behove us to criticise our hosts. 
I am sure the Primus-Jee will readily accept our assurances 
and receive our suggestions, if any, in the same friendly spirit 
in which they are offered. 

The things, which appear to us to be FIRST THINGS, 
would be these: I mention them in the order of priority we 
would assign to them, if we were you: — 

The very first place we would assign to DE¬ 
FENCE. You have yet to build up your Defences. 
This has got to be done immediately. From what we 
have heard, we are satisfied in our mind that Com¬ 
munism is against the genius of Bharat. Therefore, 
an alliance with Communism would be out of the 
question. You are not in a position to produce your 
armament requirements yourselves. You have to 
procure them from others. Since you will not have 
an alliance with Communism, Communism will treat 
you as its enemy, and will attack you when it suits 
it. Meantime, it will suffer you to remain neutral. It 
has been shown in our discussions how neutrality, in 
the present context, would be impossible and would 
amount to a betrayal of the Country exposing it to 
certain attack from Communism. Since an attack by 
Communism would be a certainty, prudence would 
dictate that you secured allies having strength com¬ 
parable to the strength of Communism. You are 
aware of the existence of the anti-Communist bloc. 
The prudent course for you would be to have an 
alliance with that bloc. You would then be able to 
secure all your defence requirements from a depend- 
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able source within the time available. You would, at 
the same time, be able, by arrangement with your 
allies, to have your own armament factories, shipyards, 
etc., set up on your own soil for your future defence. 

You are no doubt aware that Moonland, as a near-Ram- 
Raj, is wholly non-violent and has no armed forces 
whatever: and, you may well ask how it is that we 
advocate building up armed strength for yourselves 
against our own principles of non-violence. Your 
criticism would be justified. The position of Moon- 
land, however, is likely to undergo a change. While 
we are all for non-violence, we find no other people 
in the Universe are so minded. In fact, it has been 
brought to our knowledge that certain nations har¬ 
bour designs against Moonland and have even pre¬ 
pared plans for its conquest. In these circumstances, 
it is certain that Moonland will be compelled to 
abandon its policy of non-violence, and build up its 
defence and enter into alliances in support of its 
defence. We are convinced in our minds that, in 
these changed times and conditions, even the strong¬ 
est people cannot stand alone, aloof from con¬ 
tending neighbours, near or distant. Strength is 
relative: You may have, say, six battleships, and 
your neighbours may have say two, two and three 
each: you are stronger than any one or two of them: 
but, if they all combine, the combine becomes 
stronger than you, and you have to find an ally who 
can supply your deficiency and restore the balance. 
We are convinced that these are the days for alliances 
and power blocs, and that neutrality has become 
simply impossible. If you dear Cousins think that 
you can continue to maintain your neutrality in the 
future as in the past, let me tell you you will be de¬ 
luding yourselves into a false sense of security: for, 
there is the one unalterable fact for you to bear in 
mind—if you do not join Communism, Communism 
will most certainly attack you. As you know, it is 
the proclaimed mission of Communism to ‘liberate* 
the world, and, to Communism, Bharat anil be just 
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a country that has to be liberated,’ and will be duly 
‘liberated’ inspite of all its protestations of neurality. 

As far as we Can see, neutrality for you is a ‘camouflage’ 
as Shree Mao-jee shrewdly observed: there is no 
alternative for you, if you consult your own interests 
and safety, but to go in for an alliance with the anti¬ 
communist bloc, and that before it becomes too late. 

(2) Linked with your Defence, and of equal importance and 
urgency with it, would be the question of an under¬ 
standing with your neighbour, Pakistan. You can’t 
afford to have an unfriendly Pakistan on your hands 
for any length of time. It is equally in Pakistan’s 
interests to have friendly relations with Bharat. A 
war would be the only alternative: and, since a war 
would be unthinkable, inspite of bluster on both 
sides, an understanding must be evolved with the 
utmost speed. The X.Y.Z. Plan appears to provide 
a suitable basis for negotiations, and nothing should 
be allowed to impede such negotiations. 

The above two questions are in a class by themselves and 
require to be tackled in their own perspective without being 
mixed up, or clouded, by other considerations. 

(3) Next in the order of priority we would place your 
Food question. The Proletariatjees must have Food. 
You may grow more in time, but, meantime, you can¬ 
not allow people to starve and die. You must import 
food and continue to import it till imports can be 
dispensed with. Imports must be secured, strings or 
no strings. If Food does not materialise, the Com¬ 
munists are there to foment a revolution. 

(4) Then, there is the Land question. Elimination of ex¬ 
cessive holdings, and abolition of jagirdaris and 
zamindaris would be desirable, but expropriation 
without compensation would be inequitous. The co¬ 
operative arrangement suggested in our discussions 
might be tried. In your enthusiasm for reforms no 
class should be allowed to suffer from a sense of 
injustice. Wholesale confiscations without compen¬ 
sation would cause discontent and resentment which 
might gravely affect the stability of the State. 
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(5) Nationalisation—We would advise that all national¬ 
isation should be stopped entirely for an announced 
period of, say, 30 years. This will restore confidence 
among industrialists, and will induce them to expand 
existing industries and go in for new industries. 

(6) Foreign Capital—Withdraw all restrictions: allow it 
to flow in and out freely. Announce that you will 
not re-impose any restrictions for the next 30 years. 

Note to 5 and 6—Your rights to go in for absolute national¬ 
isation, and to exclude or restrict foreign capital, are inherent 
in you as a Free People, which no one would dispute. But, 
as you know, expediency always goes hand-in-hand with 
absolute rights, and, prudence would dictate that, in these 
vital matters, you should have your eyes set steadfastly on 
expediency which should be allowed freely to dictate to you 
the length of your steps and also the directions in which they 
should be taken. 

(7) Tax-Evasion Inquiry—Declare an amnesty. Disband 
the Inquiry Commission. Announce the Chapter to 
be closed. Let a fresh start be made on a clean slate. 

Note to 7—We would agree with you that wrong-doers 
must be brought to book, and that it would be immoral to let 
them off for any consideration. But, here, too, we would ad¬ 
vise you to take the long view of things, and it seems to us 
that it would be most expedient and in the Country’s ultimate 
interest, that this exceptional step, demanded by the excep¬ 
tional conditions now prevailing, should be taken, and taken 
immediately. You have got to find funds for your Defences, 
and you have got to get them flow into your Treasury freely 
and with confidence, which can only be inspired by a declara¬ 
tion of unconditional amnesty. 

(8) Float a long-term Defence Loan—Free of Tax. Fol¬ 
lowing upon the above measures, the Loan will bring 
out the underground crores. 

(9) Planning—You may continue to have Plans prepar¬ 
ed, but do not put in hand any new Plans involving 
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* new heavy expenditure, for the next 10 years, by 
when your armed strength may have been built up 
adequately, and your own armaments factories may 
have been established on Bharat soil with Bharat 
personnel. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list, but we had no 
desire or intention to make it even so long as it has been. We 
only wish to say that, from what we have heard and seen, it 
appears to us that certain matters, which may be classed as 
long-term projects with comparatively little urgency about 
them, have been put in hand, while certain other matters, 
such as those pertaining to the Country’s Defences, which 
must be classed as of the utmost urgency, have not been put 
in hand so far to their fullest extent: with the result that the 
Country’s finances and resources stand committed to long- 
range projects involving heavy expenditure over a number 
of years, while its Defences appear to have been starved, if 
not neglected, leaving the Country practically undefended 
and exposed to grave risks of external attack. Apart from 
this apparent omission to build up your armed strength, you 
also do not appear to have secured adequate defences on the 
political front, such as defensive alliances with strong friends. 
Between these two great weaknesses, namely, poor armed 
strength and absence of friendly support, your stand on neu¬ 
trality is meaningless, for, no hostile power, that is wedded 
to expansion and knows your weakness, will respect your 
neutrality longer than it suits it. This aspect of your position 
has already been discussed fully, and we shall not elaborate 
it further. We would only add that it seems to us that it 
would be advisable that you recast your policies and plans 
and put FIRST THINGS in hand FIRST, before it became too 
late. 

Sbree Dahyajee—“May I tell you something, Dacturjee? 
As regards that Service Roll of Honour, which you recom¬ 
mended to us Maha-Gujaratees, you may take it from me that 
the Register will contain only one name with the following 
entry, namely, 
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Mwi t rtws Service 

(a) Introduced Prohibition. 

(b) Stopped Rummy. 

(c) Contemplates stopping— 

(i) Crossword Puzzles; 

(ii) Horse-Racing. 

(d) Expects to reform Society 
in 20 years. 

There will be no other entry in the Register, even if it 
remains open for umpteen years, and every time Your Honours 
visit us hereafter, you will find the above as the only entry 
in the Register—unless, of course, during the next 20 years, 
the Hon’ble Ministerjee succeeds in converting us all into 
Mahatmas. We Maha-GQjaratees are very conservative that 
way, and we would not lightly change our principles and 
life’s philosophy from Profits to Service—something wholly 
alien to our nature. Take the instance of the same Minister¬ 
jee. Prohibition is his principle and life’s philosophy: count¬ 
less people, including the Primus-Jee, have advised him a 
change: has he changed? Everytime his firm reply has been 
—“The leopard may change his spots: not I.’ 

Your Honours will meet with the same results in the case 
of those FIRST THINGS. Our Primus-Jee is as hard a nut 
to crack as the Bombay Ministerjee—if anything, very much 
harder! He told Ycwtr Honours a little while back that he did 
not like people offering him advice. Out of politeness, he may 
not repeat this to Your Honours in so many words, but this 
will give Your Honours an indication of what his reaction 
most certainly will be. Your Honours have practically sug¬ 
gested a change in his Policy, both Home and Foreign. You 
have done so, because you do not know our Primus-Jee. He 
has taken his stand on Neutrality, and he will remain stand¬ 
ing on this pedestal, as Shree Noah-jee did on his Ark even 
though all Bharat around him is submerged by the Commu¬ 
nist Deluge! The only man who could have got the Primus- 
Jee to change his Policy would have been my Papajee. If my 
Fa p aj ee had declared himself against 4 he change, the Primus- 
Jee would have promptly adopted the change, for these two 


Name 

The Hon’ble Shree Moorajee 
Neerajee, Home Ministerjee 
of Bombay 
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Great Men had always believed in Unity in Diversity, and had 
moved in opposite directions always to meet again on com¬ 
pleting circles: that is how they had proved to the World that 
the Earth is round. But alas! my Papajee is gone! Hi! Hi! 
Hu! Hu! Ho! Ho!...” 

His Honour—“Order! Order!...” 

(Here the Primus-Jee was heard to snort a great deal, and 
he left the Hall in great huff. A few explosions were heard 
in the near distance: after which the Primus-Jee re-entered 
the Hall and resumed his seat, to the great relief of the audi¬ 
ence who sent up a number of Jais in his honour). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

This brings us to the most pleasant and interesting part 
of our proceedings—our contact with your Culture. Here we 
saw Shree Cowjees at their best. Though we hail from a near- 
Ram Raj, we had not the foggiest noton of the heights Shree 
Cowjees could attain, and had attained, in Bharat. It was 
indeed a revelation to us, as it probably also was to you dear 
Cousins. Seth Shree Dulloomiajee’s proficiency in the Cow- 
jee language is indeed unique—even Shree Bavajee and Shree 
Rashtraputujee, we understand, do not yet know even its 
A.B.C.—we are sure there is none in Mo'onland who knows 
this language and we have no knowledge of any such person 
on the other orbs of the Universe. We believe Sethjee is the 
proud holder of a distinguished Cosmic record: (Loud and pro¬ 
longed applause, punctuated with repeated Moos, which Seth¬ 
jee acknowledged with bowed head and folded hands). We 
had heard much about your great Culture before we came 
out here, and we have heard a great deal more at this Con¬ 
ference. That there could be any suggestion of Freedom of 
Culture had never occurred to us, for we had no idea there 
could ever be any attempt at its infringement. This particu¬ 
lar aspect of your Culture, therefore, attracted our especial 
attention. So, also, did the discourse on Individual Culture 
vis-a-vis Culture in Society. But, what caught our imagina¬ 
tion the most was the fascinating flight into Cosmic Culture. 
You have no doubt heard of the great attainments in Culture 
of my Honourable Colleague-jee, Madame Dr. Modem-Moony. 
She tells us that she had become so engrossed in the subject 
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as she listened to the speakers, and her cultured mind had 
become so attuned to the rhythm of the Cosmos as she heard 
the flappings of the Cultural wings, that she had been unable 
to resist the urge to fly out into the Cosmos on those cultural 
wings: and, while out there, she further tells us, she painted 
the Cosmic Cultural Scene as it floated before her eyes—yes, 
she is an artist and never moves out without her easel, canvas 
and palette—and she has actually shown us this painting...” 

Shree Dahyajee— 

“Arre, but, Dacturjee! This is surprising. I have been 
here since the morning, and I have not left my chair, even 
for a few minutes. The Hon’ble Madame Dacturjee has also 
been here, and 1 have not seen her going out! Then, how and 
when did she go to Shree Cosmosjee? She could not have 
been here, and out there, at the same time—could she?” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Windy-Moony— 

“Yes, it is just like that with her. You may see her in 
her chair here, and you may swear that she is here before your 
eyes and, yet, she may be flying about in the Cosmos even as 
you do the swearing! Truly wonderful, I agree. It is all due 
to her having those Cultural wings. Our dear Cousin, Shree 
Jo-Jo, has ancient roots, and, you will recollect, he had taken 
us to Shree Julius Caesarjee, two thousand years away in the 
dim, distant, past! You, too, had taken us there with your 
‘ et-tu-Brute ’ which revealed the antiquity of your own roots 
—you never suspected they were so ancient, did you? And, 
then, there is also the case of the Hon’ble Shree Moonshinejee, 
whose roots reach up to your original habitat, the woods, and 
who, besides growing more food and more trees, is now, as he 
told us, engaged in growing tails, and, as he assured us, has 
already made great progress with his experiments on his own 
person in anatomical, anthropological, biological, morphologi¬ 
cal, and physiological retrogression—a most wonderful feat 
indeed, I should say. It is just like that with Cultural wings 
—as with roots, so with wings—and there is no knowing 
where they will take you, or leave you! Yes, as I was saying, 
my Hon’ble Colleaguejee, Madame Dr. Modem-Moony, 
brought out a painting with her from her cruise in the Cos¬ 
mos! Here it is: and it is her desire to present it to the 
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Hon’ble Shree Primus-Jee as a memento of our visit to your 
great Country. (Loud and prolonged applause and Moos as 
the picture was handed to the Primus-Jee, and as the Primus- 
Jee shook hands with the distinguished artist from Moonland 
and thanked her on behalf of Bharat). 

Such are the glories of Culture, dear Cousins. Culture 
knows no bounds—territorial, physical, or mental. And, since 
there are no bounds, the questions of infringement or freedom 
do not arise. Culture is necessary for the evolution of the 
human soul: according to some, it is higher than religion: it 
is celestial, it is sublime, it is divine!—Ah, here is that note 
again: this time it is signed by all my Honourable Colleague- 
jees. ‘This is serious,’ as Shree Cowjee would say: ‘highly 
uncultured of them,’ she might add, as she did in respect of the 
uncivilised dogs and cats in the streets of Bharat! However, 
you dear Cousins will understand my predicament. As I was 
going to say, cultivate Culture, especially Cultural Wings. If 
you cannot have your own wings, and cannot borrow them 
from others, well, in that case, you may have to be content 
with recitations from the Shah-namah, the Ramayan and the 
Maha-Bharat by Shree Orthojee and Shree Bavajee—Yes, 
Yes (—these were addressed to his Colleaguejees). 

As regards the Honourable Spiritjees, their valuable co¬ 
operation throughout the proceedings has been of the utmost 
help to us in elucidating obscure matters and su ppl ementing 
useful information. Their contribution from the Delegation 
Box was an impartial and exhaustive survey of the position 
of Bharat in relation to her many perplexing problems: and 
the several pointers they gave will, I am sure, receive the 
most earnest attention of all concerned. As they had made 
it very clear more than once, they did not take sides, they 
did not support or oppose causes, but, with their absolutely 
unbiased and impartial stand, they rendered to you 
Cousins the best possible help and advice in the interests of 
your Country, for which, I have no doubt, all Bharat Will re¬ 
main grateful to them. I hardly need say my Honourable 
Colleagues and I have derived very valuable guidance from the 
Hon’ble Spiritjees, and, on behalf of ourselves and (with the 
Primus-Jee’s approval) of the people and the Government of 
Bharat, I tender to them our sincere thank-c 
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CULTURE IN THE COSMOS 
(A Painting by the Hon’ble Dr. Modem-Moony) 



Shrec Masterjee — 

*%ei Dreaming Hearts explore the Cosmos and the Beyondn, and 
bring us their priceless treasures of Godly Humanity and 
Human Godliness.” 
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For the Honourable Cowjees we Rave nothing but the 
warmest admiration. Our contact with them, brief though it 
has been, has yet to be sufficiently long to reveal to us their 
extraordinary intelligence and their keen and accurate appre¬ 
ciation of the affairs of us mere humans. It seems to us they 
have fully established their claim for equality of treatment 
with Brahmanjees as twins by birth, and, I am sure, the 
Primus-Jee will take the earliest opportunity to have the 
Constitution amended so as to remove its obvious defects in 
relation to Shree Cowjees. We were happy to hear their 
touching reference to our Moonland Cowjees, and, if we were 
returning to Moonland direct, we would have been very glad 
to take the Shreejees hare with us on a visit to their cousins 
in Moonland. As it happens, we have yet to visit Pakistan, 
Britain, Russia and the United States of America, and we feel 
Shreejees’ engagements here will not allow them to be away 
from Bharat so long. Need we say how sorry we are at having 
to part with them after this all too short contact! (A few ap¬ 
preciative moos from Shreejees along with applause from the 
other Shreejees;. 

What shall we say of the Masterjee and Shree Dahyajee? 
Or, rather, what shall we not say of them? All you dear 
Cousinjees here and outside have known them for years and 
years—how we envy you! We have known them but a few 
brief hours—and yet, they seem to have become a part of us. 
We feel they are Moonys like us—Phajul-Moony and Dahya- 
Moony—and have been with us and of us all their lives. 
(Hear! Hear! and loud applause from the audience). They 
make a wonderful pair: they have ancient roots: at school 
they had been rusticated together: both are great rhymesters: 
both are men of parts—if Shree Dahyajee, with his Grena¬ 
diers and his no less effective witty sallies, wins empires from 
Comradejees, our masterly Phajulbhai will run them for him 
as masterfully as he has run this great Conference for us. If 
the Hindoos and the Muslims of Bharat and Pakistan could 
but pair themselves off a la Dahyajee and Phajulbhai, Hindoo- 
Muslim problems and Bharat-Pakistan problems would be¬ 
come things of the past. If the Primus-Jees of Bharat and 
Pakistan—the Thinny and the Grabbing Stoutee of Shree 
Primus-Jee’s colourful description—were to take a tip from 
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us, we would advise them to submit all their ‘burning ques¬ 
tions’ to this wonderful pair of pairs, and we would assure 
them those questions would be ‘burning questions’ no longer. 
We fervently hope and pray that Bharat and Pakistan may 
be blessed with such pairs in endless numbers. 

I would like to express, on behalf of my Honourable Col¬ 
league] ees and myself, our warm thanks to the members of all 
the Delegations that have appeared before us and helped us 
in our inquiry. We greatly value their willing co-operation 
and we thank them again, one and all. Bharat is rich in its 
varying landscape and in its varying humanity. The great 
Communities—each complementary to the rest—have each a 
great part to play in the Nuv-Bharat of today and tomorrow. 
A full and rich life, the life of a Free people—a people with a 
great past—lies before you: you are at its threshold. Enter it 
with confidence, in mutual trust and goodwill. Advance with 
firm and steady steps, with your gaze fixed on the Star of Nuv- 
Bharat. You are a gentle, law-abiding, peaceful people. You 
are hard-working and contented, and are satisfied with a 
little. Even with your little, you have faith and hope. This 
Silver-Lining we see everywhere. Even for the great com¬ 
munity of the black-marketeers, tax evaders, hoarders, pro¬ 
fiteers, nepotists, graftists, and the like, there will be hope, 
if they will but contact their Consciencejees. We have seen 
in you so much that is good: and this augurs so well for your 
future—a great future as we visualise it. You have great 
qualities: make them greater still. You are good men: strive 
to be better and better: aim to be Bhu-devs, not by the acci¬ 
dent of birth alone, but by cultivating all the good that is in 
you for the uplift and betterment of your fellow humans— 
your Harijan brothers, and of Bharat at large. The dawn has 
broken over Bharat: with the unfolding day strive to be great 
men, super-men, demi-gods—the harbingers of Nuv-Bharat’s 
Destiny—Ram Raj. Our sincere wishes and our full co-ope¬ 
ration will be with you in all your trials, your strivings, and, 
if you will allow us, in your triumphs. 

Before I close, it gives me great pleasure, on behalf of 
the Government and People of Moonland, to extend to His 
Excellency the President and to you Shree Rashtruputeejee, 
Shree Primus-Jee, and Your Government, all the State Gov- 
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emments, and the great People of this great and wonderful 
Land, Bharat, may I say, Maha-Bharat, to honour Moonland 
with a visit in the near future and give Moonlanders an op¬ 
portunity to express their gratitude to you all for your 
magnificent hospitality to our Mission. 

And, now, dear Cousinjees, if you have tears, prepare to 
shed them now! Yes, we, too, seem to have ancient roots! If 
you have kerchiefs, hold them ready to your eyes! For, the 
sands of this Conference have almost run out, and in a few 
seconds it will belong to the great Past. So, Good-bye! Good¬ 
bye, Shree Rashtruputeejee. Good-bye, Shree Primusjee. Good¬ 
bye, Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, Your Lordships, 
Your Worship. Good-bye, Punditjees, Professorjees and 
Doctorjees. Good-bye, Satheejees, Socialiajees, Bavajees, 
Sadhoojees, Surdarjees. Good-bye, Shreemateejees and 
Shreeyootjees. Good-bye, Shree Lionjee, Shree Tigerjee, 
Shree Foxjee. Good-bye, Shreejees Jee-Joo, Krakjee, Crank- 
jee. Good-bye, Shree Monazitejees of the South and the 
North. Good-bye, Seth jees Dulloomiajee and Billa-Milla- 
jee. Good-bye, Shree Moonshinejee, Shree Moorajee. Good¬ 
bye, Shree Jujjoo-mia-jee, Shree Gilleejee, Shree Puntoojee, 
Shree Khersallahjee. Good-bye, Shree Bhajee-bhaijee, Shree 
Sudharakjee, Shree Harijaniajee. Good-bye, Shree Bajee- 
Rao-jee, Shree Venkata-Rao-jee. Good-bye, Shree Culturia- 
jee and Madame Shree Cultureenajee. Good-bye, Shree Vora- 
jees, Shree Memonjees, Shree Khojajees, Shree Asaljees. 
Good-bye, Your Most Reverend Lordship-jee, the Right Re¬ 
verend Shree Dustoorjee Bodogodhojee, Shree Orthojee 
Shree Doxojee. Good-bye, Shree Bow-wow-jees. (Shreejees 
jj—'Bow-wow-wow-wow’) . Good-bye, Shree Mee-aoo-jees. 
. (Shreejees—‘Mee-aoo-aoo-aoo’). Good-bye, Shree Cowjee- 
: Gowjees. (Shreejees—‘Moo-Moooo-Moo-Moooo’). Good-bye, 
. Shree Phajulbhai—(His Honour—‘Order! Order! My name is 
not Phajulbhai—Good-bye, Your Honours! Hi! Hi! Hu! Hu!’ 
(sobs) ). Good-bye, Shree Dahyajee’—(Shreejee—‘Good-bye, 
Dacturjee! Hu! Hu! Ho! Ho! (more sobs) ). Good-bye, Shree 
Spiritjees. Good-bye, dear Cousinjees all, Good-bye, JAI 
HIND!'JAI BHARAT! JAI PRlMtJS-JEE! JAI COWJEE— 
GOWjEE! MOO! MOOOOO! ! MOOOOOOO!!! 

’ , * * * FINIS-JEE * * « 
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